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Wonderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set con- 
sists of 2 Bread Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 
Loose Bottom Jelly Cake Pans; Combina- 
tion Teakettle and Rice Boiler with lid; 
Saucepan Set with lid; Dipper; Colander; 
Measuring Cup; Percolator; 2 Pie Pans; 
Complete Castor Set; Tea or Coffee 
Strainer; Fry Pan: also cooker set of 5 
pieces— makes 11 separate utensil combi- 
nations: Preserving Kettle; Convex Kettle; 
Combination Cooker; Casserole; Pudding 
Pan; Tubed Cake Pan; Colander; Roaster; 
Corn Popper; Steamer Set; Double Boiler. 



No Money Down 



Not a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman 
will send you this splendid complete 32-piece Aluminum 
Cooking Set, and also the Free 10-piece Combination 
Kitchen Set. When the goods arrive make first payment 
of only $2.00 on the Aluminum Set. Pay nothing for the 



Kitchen Set— it i* FREE. Use both sets 30 days, on Free 
Trial, and if not more than satisfied, send them back and we 
will refund your money and pay transportation both ways. 
If you keep them, pay for the Aluminum Set, a little every 
month. Keep the Kitchen Set as a gift from Hartman. 



FREE 

lO-Piece 
Kitchen Set 

Not a penny to pay 
for this set. You gi-t 
it absolutely free 
with Aluminum Set. 
Potato Masher 
Mixing Spoon 
Measuring Spoon 
Ice Pick 
Egg and Cream 

Boater 
Can Opener 
Vegetable and Pan 

Brush 
Fork 

Egg and Cake Turner 

Wall Rack 

AH have white en- 
ameled handles and 
nana on wall rack- 
keeping thorn con- 
veniently at hand. 



Complete 32-Pc. Aluminum Set 



and FREE Kitchen Set 

This is Hartman's famous special, selected set of heavy 
gauge Aluminum Ware — a complete cooking outfit, light to 
handle, easy to clean, always bright as silver. Will never 
chip, crack or rust. So durable that we guarantee it for life. 
32 utensils — everything you need for baking, boiling, roast- 
ing, frying. Just read the list above. You want and need 
everything there. Your kitchen is not complete without them. 
You really can't appreciate this splendid set until you see 
and use it. Then you will realize what a wonderful bargain it 
is. And without a penny's cost— absolutely free— you get a 
Combination Kitchen Set which gives you lOutensils with white 
handles— all hung in a row — where you can reach them easily. 



Nearly a Year to Pay J 



Hartman Kives the world's 
_ moBt liberal terms and the 
world's greatest values in dependable merchandise, and this offer proves it. 
You pay only $2.00 and postage on arrival (this on the Aluminum Set— not a penny to pay at any 
time on the Kitchen Set). Then, if after 30 days' trial you decide to keep it, pay a little every 
month. Take nearly a year to pay. 

Order by No. 417EMA7. Price for Aluminum Set, $17.95 
and postage on arrival. Balance $2.00 Monthly, 

M/]|f 4ff#» /"*#lff #■#■§» Don't hesitate. Send at once, while this offer holds good. Not a 
"*<*" «■■«? *»t#a»|#«»» penny'srisk. OrderNOW.whileyoucanget theKitchenSetFree. 



No money down. S2.00 
lO-Piece Kitchen Set Is FREE. 



HARTMAN 



Furniture & Carpet Co. 

Dept.5256 CHICAGO 

Copyright, Wit3, by Hirtmao'i, Chicago 



FREE 



BARGMN CHTALOG 

and FREE GIFTS 

This great 36S-pngc book offers the,- 
world's greatest barirainsinhomefi 
furnishings, jewelry and farm! 
machinery — all sold on easy n 
monthly payment terms and 30 jf 
days' free trial on everything. 

Wonderful Gifts/ 

Catalogexplainshowyoucangctf 
Glassware, Lemonade Sets, 
Silverware .Tablecloths, Nap- 

kins.ctc.free with purchases. J 
Send for it today. 
"Let Hartman Feather YOUR Neil" 




UADTUAII FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
nHIl I lYlHll Dept.5256 Chicago, III. 

Send the 32-piece complete Aluminum Cooking Set No. 
417EMA7and 10-piece Kitchen Set. Will pay $2 and post- 
age on the Aluminum Set on arrival. Kitchen Set is free. 
I nm to have 30 days' free trial. If not satisfied, I will ship 
both sets back. If I keep them, I will pay you $2 monthly 
until the price of the Aluminum Set, $17.95, is paid. Title 
remains with you until final payment is made. 

Name „__ 



Occupation 

R. F. D.. Box No. 
or Street and No. . 



Tout Office SUte 

If ahippiritr point in different fruni your po»tufllc«. lillinlinab 



I Send shipment to.. 



Radio Course FREE! 



My new $45.00 Radio Course given free when 
you enroll for the Electrical Course — Mail Coupon. 
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For a Big 
Pay Job 



FlectricalExpert 

Men like you are needed right now to fill big-paying jobs in the electrical field. ^^ ^ Mm 'J 

There never was a time when opportunities for money -making were as good as they 
are now. Good jobs are open everywhere to men who know what's what." Elec- 
trical Experts earn from $12 to $30 a day. Even the ordinary electricians get top-notch pay. Why don't 
you get in on this and get a real man's size job now? With my simplified Electrical Course I can quickly 
fit you to hold one. Read W. E. Pence's letter below. This is only one of thousands of such 
letters I have received. 



You Can Be a Big Money Maker 

I have trained over 20,000 men in electricity— thousands of successful men all over 
the world attribute their success to my training. I can make you successful too. In 

fact I will guarantee your success. If you will follow my home study course you can become an expert, draw- 
ing a fat salary, in the same time it takes you to get a little raise in the work you are doing now. 



Jumps 
From 



$125 

A Month to 
$750 Over 

READ 

the Story of 

W. E. Pence 



Age or Lack of Education No Handicap 




No matter how old or how young you are, or what education you have, there is a real 
future for you in electricity. If you can read and write I can put you on the road to 
success. I can help you to a position that will make people admire you and look up to you. 

Cash In on Your SpareTime 

Use your spare time to get a better job. Most 
of us have enough spare time every day to sell 
a little at about $10.00 an hour. Sell some to 

yourself at this price. Watch how quick 

you will earn the money back if you 

put the time into study. 



Electrical Working 
Outfit Free 



Chehalis, Wash., 
Oct. 9, 1921 



W. E. Pence 

in his working tog* 

Mr Cooke: — 

When I enrolled with you less than a year 
ago I was a common mechanic earning $25 
to $30 a week. Today I am an "Electrical Ex- 
pert" with a business of my own that gives me 
a clear profit of over $750 a month. 

I have more work than lean do. The people 
around Chehalis come to me to fix their start- 
ers, generators and ignition troubles because 
they know that I know how to do it right. 

My success, I owe to you, Mr. Cooke. The 
thorough practical training which you gave me 
throughyourEasily-leamedHomeStudyCourse 
in Electricity has made me an independent, 
highly respected business man in this com- 
munity. Sincerely yours, W. E. Pence. 



Every man who enrolls for 
my electrical course gets 
a big outfit of tools, ma- 
terial and instruments free. 
This includes an electric 
motor and other things 
not usually found in a be- 
ginners outfit These are 
the same tools and the 
same material you will use 
later in your work. Every- 
thing practical and good 
right from the start. 



I Guarantee Your 
Complete Satisfaction 

I am so sure I can make a big pay electrical 
expert out of you that I guarantee your suc- 
cess. I agree under bond to return every 
cent you pay me for tuition when you have 
finished the course, if you are not satisfied 
that it is the best investment you have ever 
made. If you don't make good, this million 
dollar institution will. f 

Act Right Now / 

Let me send you my big free book Jr 

giving details of the opportunities Jr 

electricity offers you and a sam- f 

pie lesson also free. Mail the f 

coupon and get this at once. > 

Learn how other men "got^ » » r* 

themselves ready to hold I^*V2 *-? OKB 

good paying jobs" and /_ Ch »ef Engineer, Chicago 

how I can help you do > Engineering Works, 



the same. This is your 
big chance— take it . 



Oept. 444 • 2 1 SO La wrenc c A vc . , 
Chicago, III. 



• Dear Sin_ Send at once Sample Les- 
■ 



• sons, your Big Book, and full particulars 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer f of your FreeOutfitand Home StudyCourse 

j? —all fully prepaid without obligation on my 



CHICAGO ENGINEERING > 
WORKS, Dept. 444 J f*m 

2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 



part. 



Address. 
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A Bridal Bouquet Caroline Bell . 

Walter Hiers is ecstatic over matrimony and a new starring contract. 

Being Bohemian in Hollywood . . Gordon Gassaway 

A jaunt through the art colony that is developing in the movie center. 

He Makes New Homes Out of Old Sets . Charles Carter 

The story of the unique side-line occupation of actor Jack Donovan. 

Favorite Picture Players 

Portraits in rotogravure of well-known screen players. 

She Danced at the Princess' Ball . . Charles Gatchell 

Some details about Mae Marsh's experiences abroad, and her future picture plans. 

Why is Screen Acting "So Different" . Edwin Schallert 

Some ideas on the subject by prominent players. 

Over the Teacups The Bystander 

Fanny the Fan's gossip and opinions about players and productions. 

Memories on My Own Screen . . Norbert Lusk . 

The concluding installment of a delightful series of reminiscences. 
Continued on the Second Page Following 
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With Theodore Robert. May MeAvoy and 

Conrad Nacel 

Hy Horace HodgW and T. Wimiey Fereyval 

Screen play by Clara Beraiujer 



Better theatres 

f ollow better pictures 

The finest pictures deserve the finest setting. 

It was no good building better theatres 
until there were better pictures to show in 
them, and to support them. 

Paramount leads with a dependable nation- 
wide continuous supply of better pictures. 

A great ideal, great resources to carry it 
out, and a great national endorsement of 
the wonderful shows that have resulted — 
there is Paramount's history, there is Para- 
mount's future. i 

Go by the brand name, Paramount, this 
year, and you'll find everything else follows. 

"If it's a Paramount Picture 

it's the best show in town." 




B FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION ;4 

IJ AODU'M iUMlH,'V:.C.-f 



THE GO-GETTER" 

By I'eter B. Kyne 

With Beena Owen* T. Boy Barnes 

Directed by E. H. Griffith 

Scenario by John Lynch 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



GLORIA SWANSON in 
44 Prodigal Daughters " 

Adapted by Monte M. Kattcrjohn 
From the story by Joseph Hocking 

A Sam Wood Production 



DOROTHY DALTON in 
44 The Law of the Lawless " 

With Theodore Kosloff and Charles de Uoeho 

From a Pictorial Review Story by 

Konrad Bercovlcl 

Directed by Victor Fleming 

Scenario by E. Lloyd Sheldon 



THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
"The Ne'er-Do- Well" 

By Hex Beach 
Directed by Alfred (Jreen 
Scenario by Tom (leraghty 



MARY MILES MINTER in 

"The Trail of the Lonesome 

Pine " 

With Antonio Moreno 

From the Novel by Jolin Fox, Jr.. and the 

play by Eugene Walter 

Directed by Charles Maigne 



A George Melford Production 

44 YOU CAN'T FOOL YOUR 

WIFE" 

With Leatrice Joy, Xita Xaldt. Lewis Stone. 

, and Pauline Ghuan 

liy Waldemar Young 
Suggested by Hector Turnbiill's story 
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A survey of the important film productions of the month. 
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A study of Nazimova. her hopes and ideals. 
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A famous idol's own tale of his hectic adventures. 

All That His Name Implies .... 

Ukhard Dix has the qualities of all those illustrious heroes whose namesake he is, 

Folks Around Our Studio 

Some intimate and rather satirical impressions of picture types. 

How the Director Knows Doris Irving 

The first of a series of sketches of the little-known men behind the pictures. 

Knocked, But Not Broken Helen Klumph . 

What Katharine MacDonald thinks of her pictures, the public, and the critics. 
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HOW ARE THE "FOLLIES" GIRLS CHOSEN? 

The "Follies"' as Inez McCleary tells you in her article in 
this issue of Picturi>Play, has become the "beauty market of 
America." 

More screen stars have emerged from their ranks than from 
any other training school. The list of "Follies" girls who have 
married millionaires and retired to a social life of ease and luxury 
is surprisingly long. 
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There Are Certain Definite Tests 

that Florenz Ziegfeld. producer of the "Follies," has evolved 
through years of study, tests which he applies to the applicants 
for positions in his famous "beauty market," and by which he 
determines the fitness of each girl chosen. They include standards 
of measurement, coloring, type and so on. 

These tests will be printed next month in an article that Inez 
McCleary has written for us. in which the Ziegfeld standards for 
beauty are reduced to a set of rules so simple that any one can 
apply them. 

The Death of Wallace Reid 

has profoundly touched the hearts of all lovers of the screen. Evi- 
dences of this have been pouring into our office in the form of 
letters from the fans ever since the news of Wallie's death was 
made known. Out of all the letters we have received so far we 
have chosen one, from a writer who preferred to remain anonymous, 
as best representing what all the others were endeavoring to ex- 
press. You will find it on page eight, the first letter of "What the 
Fans Think." 

Further over in this issue we are printing an article reviewing 
the impressions which different writers got of Wallace Reid over 
a period of several years. Meanwhile, we have been collecting a 
great number of stories and anecdotes about this most lovable per- 
sonality — stories never before told — which, taken together, will give 
you a better impression than anything else that has been printed 
about him, of the real man as his friends knew him. These will 
appear in our next issue. 
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All Mellin's Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 
dispositions. 



Write today and ask us to send you a Free 

Trial Bottle of MeUin's Food and a copy 

of our book, "The Care and 

Feeding of Infants. " 

Mellin's Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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What the Fans Think 




Thousands of Fans Will Agree With 
This. 

IT is several clays now since I first saw 
the headline, "Wallace Reid dead." 
but I cannot forget the shock the 
news brought me. I didn't know him personally; I 
hadn't ever seen him in person. I hadn't even written 
him a fan letter, though I often wanted to. You see 
i was just one of the thousands of people who looked 
on him as one of their dearest friends. His gayety never 
failed to make me forget my troubles — and just seeing 
his dear, boyish, wholesome ways on the screen gave me 
an ideal of young American manhood that all the talk 
of present-day wickedness among the younger genera- 
tion couldn't refute. And he "was so friendly! It 
seemed sometimes almost as though he looked right out 
from the screen and cast me a little smile of welcome. 
Wallace Reid dead! Why, it isn't possible. He is 
going to go right on making friends and cheering us 
up, and, though we are deprived of seeing anv new 
pictures of him, we'll treasure the old ones the more. 
And Wally's spirit will lie hovering over us. I know, 
and every chuckle and bit of applause will be welcome 
to him. 

You put up a good fight, Wally. and we know what 
battles are— most of us have had ours— some small, 
some not, but we can stretch our rusty brains a bit 
and get an inkling of the struggle you put up. 

Look back from wherever you are Wally and see a 
million hands outstretched, good cheer in every palm. 
There may be a few with their backs turned to you — 
there always are a few who do not understand. But 
it is their loss. 

We fans are a fickle lot, but our allegiance to you 
has never wavered. We're treasuring all our memories 
of your boyish grin and that careless-indifferent-alto- 
gether-adorable manner, that suggestion of a big kid 
that doesn't take things too seriously to be interesting. 
We're proud of your talent that was capable of "Across 
the Continent" in its lesser moments and "Peter Ibbet- 
son" in its bigger ones. 

And, Wally, we're never going to forget you. 

Just One of Many. 

To Jackie Coogan. 

Jackie, I think I've surprised 

Your secret. 

You're reallv not a little boy 

At all; 

You're Peter Pan ! 

I don't know how 

You escaped from the Gardens, 

And got 'way out to California, 



No. 



But I guess that perhaps 

The fairies 

Began to get jealous 
recause you were so very much nicer 
Than they ; 
So they let you grow 
Another pair of wings, 
And this time 
You found a window 
Without any iron bars, 
And the mother inside of this one 
Didn't have any other little boy 
In her arms. 
She looked lonesome, 
So you just flew right in, 
And 'dopted her. 
Of course she didn't know 
That you were really 
Peter Pan, 

So she called you Jackie instead. 
But I don't think you minded 
Much ; and you're never 
Going back to the fairies again, 
Are you, 
Peter Pan? 

Elizabeth Abell. 
106 Second Street South Orange, N. J. 



More Power to Rodolph! 

Have just finished reading your splendid magazme. 
As Emil Coue says, "You are getting better and better 
in every way, every month." 

You were so frankly loyal to Valentino. Rudy's 
battle is of more importance than many persons think. 
Rudy is fighting for a code of ethics in the moving- 
picture business. Some would have us believe it is a 
mass of petty complaints. But if you have seen his 
last picture, "The Young Rajah," you will know what 
he is fighting for. and I believe he will win. The pub- 
lic is for him. It has stood by him in other adversities, 
and it will continue to be loyal. 

I am glad Valentino is battling for better plays, bet- 
ter support, direction, and more money. He may not 
know business yet, but he is learning, and he does know 
the movies. He knows exactly what makes for better 
pictures and what will satisfy an ever-progressive pub- 
lic or disgust them. More power to him and to his 
loyal wife, Natacha Rambova. 

John L. Cunningham. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Continued on page 10 




Do you know what Adolph Zukor really paid Mary Pickford ? 
Do you know why Mack Sennett nearly fired Charlie Chaplin ? 
Do you know how Jesse Lasky first began in the Movies? 
Do you know how Lou Tellegen first met Geraldine Farrar? 



If you want the real inside history of the movies, dash right off 
now and begin the most fascinating memoirs you have ever read — 

"BEHIND THE SCREEN" 

By Samuel Qoldwyn 
in 

Pictorial Review 

for March 

Everything you ever wanted to know by one who is in a unique 
position to tell you. The founder of the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation has known intimately all the great celebrities of 
the screen and now for the first time is going to publish the 
secret history of the film world in Pictorial Review. 



He tells intimate stories of the great personalities of the screen that no one else 
could tell. And they're all true. He keeps nothing back. Mr. Goldwyn gives 
names, dates and places. He tells you all about Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Mabel Normand, Geraldine Farrar, Lou Tellegen, 
Mary Garden, Adolph Zukor, David Griffith and Jesse Lasky, and dozens of others. 

Don't dream of missing the first instalment of "Behind the Screen" in 

Pictorial Review 

for March 15c a Copy 



2,425,000 copies of this March edition have been printed. 
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What the Fans Think 



Continued from page 8 
Recognition at Last. 

Some weeks ago, in an inspired moment, 
I took my pen in hand and wrote a pas- 
sionate blurb in praise of Gloria Swanson. 

Much to my surprise, it was printed in 
t'.ie December number of your valuable 
magazine. 

"Ha!" I said to myself, "here is where 
the beautiful Gloria will at least reward 
me with an autographed portrait of her- 
self — showing her beautiful arms, which 
I especially mentioned. Here," 1 repeated, 
"is where Mr. Zukor will write to press 
upon me an invitation, should I chance to 
be in Hollywood, to visit his famous stu- 
dios. After my ringing words in defense 
of one of his favorite stars he surely can 
do no less." 

At this writing, six dreary weeks have 
passed by since my letter appeared. Did 
either of these two beings react as I 
supposed they would? Well, not so you 
could write home about it. 1 have one bit 
of consolation, however. To-day I re- 
ceived a letter from the coat-room boy at 
the Hinshow House at Horseheads, Maine, 
who writes to tell me how much he appre- 
cited my elTorts to uplift the screen 
drama. Sergeant John F. Rogers. 

Air Service, U. S. Armv. Langlcv Field, 
Ya. 

We'll Try to Oblige. 

Please publish lots of pictures of Miss 
Norma Talmadge in Picture-Play, as I 
am making a scrapbook of her magazine 
pictures. I already have one hundred and 
thirty-four of these pasted in my book. 
I uppose from my letter so far you will 
t'link I never look at any other star. This 
is wrong, but I think none can compare 
with Miss Talmadge. Sincerely, 

Evelyn Murray. 

3024 Parkwood Avenue, Toledo. O. 

A Tribute to Mary Pickford. >^ 

Years ago, when Bernhardt made her 
first tour of America, I was given the 
privilege of seeing her in "Camille." It 
was during the great theatrical fight, and 
she, as always, was both radical and demo- 
c-p.tic. So in a great city with many the- 
aters she played in a great, bare, barnlike 
auditorium, unheated, and with no scenery. 
For nearly two hours she held her audi- 
ence so absolutely quiet that had a sud- 
den noise been made we would have 
screamed, so great was the tension. We 
not only shed tears, but sobbed hard, dry 
soiis and left the place in silence, our emo- 
tion too deep to express in words. What 
was the illusive quality that so held us? 
It was not beauty — there were no hand- 
some accessories. Only a dying woman, 
and a voice that once heard shall never 
be forgotten. The voice came from the 
soul of a genius that expressed itself 
through the body of a woman no longer 
young. 

For years I have watched a genius like 
this glow and express itself through a 
child, growing in quality as she approaches 
womanhood. Where is another who could 
become and express Stella Maris, A 
Poor Little Rich Girl,, Suds, Tess, and 
Dearest, to name but a few of the many 
contrasts she has lived for us, never 
disappointing her audience. Greatly has 
she illumined her characterizations with 
the light of genius. 

France has had many actresses of note, 
but France boasts that Bernhardt towers 
a':ove all others. Italy boasts of Duse 
and Caruso. Why should America refuse 
to place the laurel crown of genius upon 
the brow of one who, in a new art, with 
no blazed path before her, has carried its 



torch high? The one truly great, un- 
spoiled exponent of motion pictures — 
Mary Pickford. Nellie C. Wilson. _ 

5808 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 

A Great Indoor Sport. 

In the December issue of your valued 
magazine I came across one or two arti- 
cles in "What the Fans Think" depart- 
ment regarding the photographs and clip- 
pings from film magazines of cinema stars. 
I very seldom comment on an article of 
this sort, but these interested me not a 
little. 

Clipping pictures of stars from maga- 
zines is a great indoor sport and a hor>by 
which a fan cannot well afford to miss. 
Look at the intrinsic value a collection of 
these clippings has many years after when 
you can say to your children : "This is 
a picture of Bcbe Daniels when she ap- 
peared in 'Singed Wings' ten years ago." 

Although I have not as large a collec- 
tion of these as the ones mentioned, I'll 
bet T have as many of any one star as 
any one, and that one star is Bcbe Dan- 
iels. Percy Moore. 

Press Correspondent, Mancos, Colo. 

It Surely is No Wonder. 

While attending a showing of "The 
Young Rajah'' recently I was attracted by 
a three-year-old child who sat next to 
me. During the scene where Amos Judd 
backs against the window casing and holds 
his head in horror of the accident, the 
baby exclaimed, "Oh, poor man's going 
to cry I" 

That aroused my interest, so I talked 
to him. He was very much interested in 
pictures, I found, but what impressed me 
most was that when the young man dis- 
mounts at the gate the baby grabbed my 
arm and said : "Lady, it's Balentino, ain't 
it?" 

He actually seemed tickled to death 
every time Rodolph's face- showed upon 
the screen. Is it any wonder people like 
Valentino when even the babies are drawn 
to him in pictures? The youngster was 
a boy, too, so they can't blame the girls for 
that. Sincerely, Mrs. A. E. J. 

Oakland, Calif. 

A Young Veteran Offers His Opinions. 

May a shy, unassuming University of 
Illinois senior who has been going to the 
movies for many years, venture a few 
opinions ? 

First of all, Gloria Swanson. She isn't 
beautiful, 'because no one with her cold 
slant eyes, unattractive nose, and sneering 
lips could be beautiful. She has been 
called a wonderful clothes model, hut the 
way she dresses her society characters is 
ludicrous. No self-respecting, well-bred 
society woman would consider wearing the 
outlandish, extreme, just-plain-loud gar- 
ments that Miss Swanson poses in on 
the screen. She seems to strive for bizarre 
effects, and she certainly succeeds in 
achieving them. I've seen Gloria often 
because I like Elliott Dexter, Thomas 
Meighan, and Theodore Roberts, and be- 
cause my kid sister thinks Gloria the tie 
plus ultra, and insists that I take her to 
see Miss Swanson whenever I am home 
on a vacation. So that's that. 

Following are some of my thumb-nail 
impressions of stars and directors: 

Rodolph Valentino — A sincere, capable 
actor who is handicapped by excessive 
good looks and a distinctly foreign air. 

Agnes Ayres — A beauty who hasn't the 
slightest idea of what it is to act. 

Marion Davies — See directly above and 
divide by two. 

Constance Talmadge — One of my old- 
time favorites who disappointed me ter- 
riblv by her "cuteisms" in "East Is West." 



Betty Compson — A flash in the pan. 

Marshall Neilan — First in providing 
genuine entertainment. 
_ D. W. Griffith — A pioneer who some- 
times achieves and sometimes doesn't. 

Mary Miles Minter — Supremely color- 
less and supremely dull. 

Richard Barthelmess — Runs neck and 
neck with Jackie Coogan for title of "the 
best actor on the screen to-day." 

Young Veteran. 

Chicago, 111. 

This Fan Admires Eric von Stroheim. 

My case is a trifle different from the 
rest of my fellow fans. Until recently, 
constant travel at home and abroad pre- 
vented me from attending many motion 
pictures, and therefore I was not "edu- 
cated" to them. When I began going to 
them, I found that "the best was like 
the worst." Apparently there was no dis- 
tinguishing mark of ability in any of the 
many flickering stars of the silver sheet! 
Foreign stars were more appealing to me, 
but that was probably prejudice. I en- 
dured picture after picture in a brave at- 
tempt to find one that was absolutely per- 
fect. Rodolph Valentino came very near 
my idea, but it took Eric von Stroheim 
to give me a mental earthquake. 

He is the most superb human being and 
actor in the country to-day, in my hum- 
ble opinion. Never among all the people 
I've ever met have I found an equal of 
this wonder man. His magnetism is so 
powerful on the screen — what must it be 
in the flesh? I would be afraid to meet 
him — almost. It would make one an en- 
thusiastic wreck. My message to the fans 
is: Eric von Stroheim! Eric von Stro- 
heim ! Eric von Stroheim ! "Foolish 
Wives" is a picture such as the world 
will never see again. It was the film of 
centuries ! Such absolute perfection, such 
wondrous direction, so much astounding 
beautv, and then again Stroheim ! Always 
STROHEIM! He is more of the gods 
than of men — he belongs to the class of 
the immortals! If only my vocabulary 
was not so limited I might then in some 
way begin to reveal my admiration for 
this glorious film hero, director, and scen- 
arist! Ella Sul Tan. 

Sebastopol, Calif. 



N. 



See Americans First. 

Why does the American public bestow 
such undue honors upon the foreign movie 
actors? I am sure we must admit that 
we have equally good, if not much better 
American actors. Let us be one hundred 
per cent American and idolize our own 
first in preference to foreigners. 

I believe, in order to protect our own 
players, it would be advisable that the 
stars qualify as American citizens. In 
other professions of distinction citizenship 
is a necessary qualification for a license 
to practice, why not in motion pictures? 

Adele Lux. 

23 C Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Next Screen Idol. 

How incensed I was at reading "Who 
Will Be Our Next Screen Idol?" in your 
January issue, with its intimation that the 
public is ready for a new favorite. Never, 
for years and years to come, will there 
be a favorite that can even threaten to 
take the place of Rodolph Valentino. His 
followers will abide by him even though 
he is kept off the screen for the two years 
of his contract, and until his return, and 
long after it, he will remain the undisputed 
leader. Mrs. John I. Shelker. 

Houston, Tex. 

Continued on page 12 
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He laughs at defiance and danger, this fierce young Caid 
Hot-blooded as Egyptian sands, no wonder he exclaims . 



if the desert. 
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FEARED by his own tribe; hated by the 
Sultan of Morocco; a price set upon his 
head by the I'nited States Government, yet 
loved devotedly and defended valiantly by 
his Mother who proudly exclaims: 

''My son does not steal women to gain 
favor with the Sultan." 

This is Chiddar Ben-Ek, a young Chieftain 
who loves as tenderly as any "civilized" man. 
Headstrong, passionate, courageous — and as 
adoring a lover as every woman desires! 

You watch his every expression; you are 
thrilled by his behavior and finally you ex- 
claim, "This is superb acting! Monte Blue is 
the Sheik." 

But he is not the only actor who makes 
"The Tents of Allah" the thrilling picture 
it is. 

Mary Alden is considered the greatest 
character actress on the screen and as Oulaid, 
the young Caid's Mother, she does the best 
work of her career. 

Your interest not only is in the young lov- 
ers and whether the beautiful American girl 
will actually marry' her captor-defender, you 
are also enthralled by the older lovers and 
whether or not all will be well with them. 




"By Allah! I want her, and I'll keep her." 



EVERY picture which bears 
our name — "Encore" — 
must stand for the highest form 
of entertainment and interest- 
value. 

"Breaking Home Ties" is an 
Encore Picture not only for its 
love story but also for depicting 
family love and traditions, good 
to see in these free days of 
youth. 

"The Tents of Allah" is an 
Encore Picture because it is 
superlative entertainment. 

"A Bill of Divorcement," an 
Encore Picture just being pre- 
sented, is worthy our name, be- 
cause it is a great story' based 
upon great human motives. 

If you like these pictures, ad- 
mire our standard and wish to 
see advance announcements of 
Encore Pictures to come, write 
Associated Exhibitors, Inc., 7th 
Floor, 35 West 45th St.. New- 
York City. 



BESIDES giving entertainment, 
Moving Pictures ltave done more 
to educate and to influence the lives 
of millions of people than has any 
other modern achievement. 

Since motion pictures are such a force 
for good or evil, it is highly important to 
choose the better ones. Doubtless you, too, 
want them — and we want to give them. 

So we have worked out a plan which we 
believe will give you just what you want. We 
have made arrangements with the leading 
motion picture Review Service, which gives 
unbiased criticisms on all new pictures, 
which will be sent to you and any committee 
you form who wish to choose the pictures 
you want to see. 

For example: a Club Woman, Lawyer, Doc- 
tor, School Principal, Society leader, De- 
partment store head. Minister, City Official, 
Banker and Picture Exhibitor may form a 
"Committee of Ten" to get better pictures. 

If you have initiative, write today for de- 
tails of "Getting Better Pictures." Address: 
Arthur S. Kane. 7th Floor, 35 West 45th St., 
New York City. 



"The Tents of Allah" has all the allure of 
the East, all the drama and foreign customs 
of an ancient land which adds to your en- 
joyment of plot and acting. 




"In this hour of our distress, 
Lord, forsake us not." 




INTO the lives of all of us at some 
time come sorrows and bereavements ^ 
But no sorrow Is like unto that of 
loved ones, parting. 

"Breaking Home Ties" is a Picture 
which shows love of family, love of 
friends. love of fine Ideals and old tra- 
ditions and love of beauty in all its 
highest forms. 

Sooner or later, right triumphs, ach- 
ing hearts are made glad again and 
civilization slowly moves on. stronger 
than before. If only we love enough. 

In a moment of anger and suspicion a 
dearly loved son commits a deed which 
MpantU him from his family, robs him 
of his best friend and forces him to 
leave his loving parents — forces him 
eren to leave his country. 

How he atones, how he makes Rood 
in America— the land of wide-open 
chances! — how he at last finds his be- 
loved old father and mother is graph- 
ically told In a story you will not for- 
get. 

Romance, then? is. too, hut one's eves 
beeumo wet and one's heart beats with 
pity for the seeking, loving family, eadj 
trying to find tho other. 
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"Here , sanExtra$50! 

"I'm making ra?/ money now ! Yes, I've 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 
came. I've Deen promoted with an in- 
crease of $50 a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Just a little reward for 
urging me to study at home The boss 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there's 
more money coming soon. We're starting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and 
the I. C. S." 

Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can't tret along on what you have 
been making Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
snare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men for 
better positions at better pay. They have been do- 
ing it for 31 years They have helped two million 
other men and women. They are training over 
li>0,000 now. And they are ready and anxious to 
help you. 

Here is all we ask— without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mall this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4564-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 

how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 

which I have marked an £ : 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



^Business Management 
3 Industrial Management 
J Personnel Organization 
^Traffic Management 
UlSusiness Law 
] Hanking and Banking Law 



D Salesmanship 
DAdvertlsins 

□ Better Letters 
Q Foreign Trade 

□ Stenography and Typing 
Business English 



JAecountancy(includlngC.P.A.) uClrU Service 

INicholson Cost Accounting QBailway Mall Clerk 

3 Bookkeeping Q Common School Subjects 

iPrlvate Secretary □ High Sehool Subjects 

Jliusiness Spanish Q French □Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



§ Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Q Mechanical Draftsman 
Q Machine Shop Practice 
OBnilrnad Positions 

□ das Engine Operating 

□ Civil Engineer 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
J Metallurgy 



□ Architect 

□ Blue Print Reading 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Concrete Builder 

□ Structural Engineer 

B Chemistry □ Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 

□ Airplane Engines 

□ Agriculture and Poultry 



□ Steam Engineering □Radio □Mathematics 

Name 

Street Address 

City 



..State- 



Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited* 

Montreal, Canada. 



$500.00 

«EIVIF»TY ARMS" 

Prize Contest 

THE Lester Park -Edward Whiteside photo- 
1 play. "Empty Arms." inspired the sons: 
"Empty Arms. A third verse is wanted, 
and to the writer of the best one submitted 
a prize of $500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You 
simply write the words for a third verse- 
it is not necessary that you see the photo- 
play before doing: so. Send your name and 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the words of 
the sonsr. the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this photoplay. It will cost you 
nothing to enter the contest. 

Write postal or tetter today to 

"Empty Arms" Contest Editor 

World M. P. Corporation 

245 West 47th Street, Dept. 692M, New York, N. Y. 



What the Fans Think 

Continued from page 10 

Who will be the next screen idol? A 
question which I am sure has aroused 
great interest in all the readers of your 
wonderful magazine. And with firm de- 
termination and certainty of what I say, 
I respond to your query : Ramon Novarro 
will. 

Never before has the screen boasted of 
such a marvelous actor or a man of such 
Apollolike beauty. Any one who has seen 
"The Prisoner of Zenda" and "Trifling 
Women" will agree with me. If he does 
not take the world by storm, it is because 
it is ignorant of the wonders it holds and 
needs an education in finer things. And 
to think he is only a beginner in this 
profession. I can fully place my entire 
confidence in his intelligent acting and 
manly beauty to make the motion-picture 
business what it really should be, an art. 
Pauline Hotard. 

781 1 Green Street, Xew Orleans, La. y 

Having a Crush Has Its Difficulties. 

This is my first fan letter and relates 
to my first crush. I may add that I wish 
it to be my first, last, and only one. What 
between waiting for more movie maj»a- 
j zines, going after them, and defending 
, your object of fan worship from the 
statements and slams thrown by less-in- 

■ terested friends, it is too hard on any 
one. I have been trying to lose several 

■ unnecessary pounds for a long time and 
I've lost them now. If I have to change 
the opinions of many more friends' minds 
I'll be a shadow, which will just suit me. 

I I can move much quicker then. The rea- 

1 son for fast moving is easily explained. 

I When I go to see Mr. Valentino I always 
come just when the theater gets crowded, 

! therefore I must take a seat where I can't 
see very well. Pretty soon some one 
moves and now I can get a good seat for 
the whole two shows. (One show is no 
good.) 

I saw Valentino in "The Sheik" first. 
Oh, how I 'hated him ! I found adjectives 
that I never used before, then some one 
persuaded me to go again. Well ! I 
never fell for any star before. I used 
to laugh at other fans, but I'll never laugh 
again. When I did fall I nearly broke 
my neck. 

I think Mr. Valentino showed that he 
has brains as well as ability to act when 
he refused to work for Lasky unless he 
was given better pictures to act in. Many 
stars have fallen because of poor stories, 
and Valentino realized this. I am a little 
bit disappointed in "The Young Rajah," 
but Valentino did the best he could. 

Lillian Edwards. 
7254 Ridge Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

What the English Fans Like. TtfJ 

By a stroke of good luck, some time 
ago, I chanced upon a bookseller who gets 
Picture-Play Magazine. I could not de- 
scribe how I have enjoyed reading your 
magazine for the last twelve months, and 
I consider it 'by far the best magazine 
available. It has become so interesting 
to me to read the opinions of Americans 
that I am convinced your readers will be 
interested to know what we in England 
think of your great actors, actresses, and 
producers. 

To England, Norma is the only one. 
We like Mary Pickford, Shirley Mason, 
Viola Dana, the Gishes, and Priscilla 
Dean, but mere words cannot express 
what we think of Norma. She is beau- 
tiful — everything that she should be. Only 
once has she disappointed us, and that was 
in "The Wonderful Thing." "Smilin' 
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Drawing 1 

Jor Advertisiiuj 

- Pays Big Money 
TjtoMenandWmen J 

1 M Nearly Everything Sold UkeS 

is ADVERTISED 

Nearly Everything Advertised 

is ILLUSTRATED 

vBig Field and Big Money for You 

A Beautifully Illustrated Book 
of Valuable Information FREE 
if you are over 15 years old. 

Class Room or Home Study 
Instruction 

A,..: - . v Dtft. - > 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 

Of COMMERCIAL ART 

230 East Ohio St. CHICAGO 111. 




PLAYS 



Large List New 
Vaudeville Acts, 
Stapre MonoloRS. 

New Bflfittrril fhnnw mnil Novelty 

Songs, lilnokfae** After pieces mid 
< rossfl II', Musical ( niin-ilii'- nnd 
Itevues, Musical KemlinjrH, Novelty 
Ktitertniiimems, W Ikk, Iteards, 
Grease Faints and other .Make-up 
Goods. 1 L LIST It A Ti:i> ( AT- 
ALOGTJE FREE. WRITE NOW. 
S. DENISON & CO. 



623 So. Wabash, Dept. 52 



Chicago 



Free to Writers! 

A WONDERFUL BOOK— read about it] 
Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DKEAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPbys 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas th£ 
uring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
nio print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your "story fancy." weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may lw your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure H*nt> to Wint 
This surprising l>ook is absolutely fret. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy Is waiting for you. Write for it turn. Just address 

AUTHORS' PRESS. Dept. 70, AUBURN. NEW YORK 



Hi£h School Course 
in 2 Vears 



Von can complete 
this simplified High 
Sehool Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all NmfTMMntf for entrance t«> college 
and the Iradim: prufrsnums. This nml thirty-nix other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for itTOUAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H.476 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 




WRITE JOKES 

Easy, fascinating work. Our 
sales department pays from $1 to $5 
for jokes, epigrams and stories. A 
short course of three lessons 
teaches you how to write them. 
One joke alone often pays for the 
course. Humorists earn bip; pay. 
Get into a held that is not yet 
crowded. Write for information. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office B, 414 Park Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohio 




MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 



YOU CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
1 at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple "Instructograph ' 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
236 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 
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Through" turned even the very levelest 
of heads, it has had a run at a theater 
longer than any picture before in our 
town. You can imagine our joy when 
she came to our isle and adopted Margaret 
Leahy, "our girl.'' 

Eugene O'Brien and Thomas Meighan 
are great favorites here. Charlie Ray is 
not considered much. Buster Keaton we 
enjoy very much. 

We are waiting patiently to see this 
Pola Negri. Of course, she cannot out- 
shine Norma or Mary or Lillian Gish. 

Eileen Waters. ' 

86 Love Lane, Heaton Norris, Stock- 
port, England. 



is Would Discourage Almost Any 
One. 

I have been very much interested in the 
letters of your readers about sending 
money for pictures. 

I suppose we all single out some star 
to admire, see all her pictures, and feel 
proud of her successes. I did so, and one 
day, with a sudden desire to do something 
to please my paragon, 1 sent a beautiful 
batik-dyed chiffon scarf and waist that 
had been given me, simply asking courte- 
ously to be told if they were received 
safely. 

Later, when reading your advice to 
inclose money when writing for a picture. 
I sent a two-dollar bill by registered mail, 
asking for as nice a picture as that would 
pay for. 

I never received any reply from cither, 
nor was my money even returned. 

I am now inclined to think that these 
wonderful stars feel that they live in a 
gilded heaven, far removed from us com- 
mon people, who do not spend our time 
making believe we are kings and queens 
and haughty duchesses before crowds of 
subservient extras, and that they feel the 
same haughty amazement and contempt, 
if we arc so bold as to address them, as 
the former German war lord in the zenith 
of his glory would if approached by a 
barefooted ragamuffin. 

The object of my admiration might 
have thrown my modest, respectful offer- 
ing into the ash barrel, 'but I would nave 
had moic respect for her if she had had 
the courtesy— if unwilling to send any 
picture — at least to return the money. 

I guess I have learned a good lesson. 
I have no picture of any one, and I do 
not ever intend to send to any of them 
again, to be so humiliated. 

Disillusioned. 

6o India Street, Boston, Mass. 

Two Letters That Drew Replies. 

So many people are complaining of fail- 
ing to get a photograph or an answer after 
sending in their quarters. I have never 
been able to screw up the courage to write 
to a movie star, though I've wanted a 
photo of two or three special favorites. 
However, I have written two letters, one 
to a director and one to a writer who 
often has specially interesting articles in 
Picture-Play Macazine. Now, neither 
of these letters required an answer, but 
I want you to know I received prompt 
answers to both, and they were not mere 
"courtesy notes," cither! They were just 
genuine lovely letters, and I don't know- 
of any letters I ever appreciated more. 
Of course, I am keeping them, and natu- 
rally will always feel a more personal 
interest in their work hereafter. 

I surely think that K. M. Chauvin's let- 
ter in the January magazine "hits the nail 
on the head" when it comes to finding 
what is the matter with some of the play- 
ers on the screen, consequently I enjoyed 
the article by Agnes Smith in the same 
magazine. I have almost stopped going 




Miss Charlotte Steven*. Christie Film Company. 



"I Can Teach You to 
Dance Like This" 

— Sergei Marinofi 
"And you can study under my personal direction 
right in your own home" 



FEW people living 
outside of New 
York, Chicago or 
the great European 
capitals have the oppor- 
tunity to study dancing 
with any of the really 
great masters. And the 
private, personal in- 
structions of even av- 
erage teachers range upward from 
ten dollars an hour. 
Butenow, the famous Sergei Marinofi 
has worked out a system of home in- 
struction. You can learn classic danc- 
ing in all its forms — interpretive, 
Russian, ballet, aesthetic, Greek — at 
a mere fraction of the cost of lessons 
in the studio. 

A Fascinating Way to Learn 

It is so easy and so delightful. Just 
put the record on the phonograph, 
slip into the dainty litde dancing 
costume (furnished free with the 
Course) and you are ready to start. 

And guided by the charts, the photographs of 
Marino fj students and the easy text, you master 
the technique of the dance. 

Charm and Grace 

The natural beauty of the body is developed, an 
exquisite grace and flexibility cultivated by cor- 
rect training in classic dancing. For better health 



You Will 
Learn These Dances 



Butterfly fin gorgeous costume with 
huge wings] — Grecian Tin simple 
white tunic and bare feet] Spanish 
[in gay dress with silk mantilla ] — 
Oriental [silk tunic, glittering orna- 
ments]— Eccentric [rag doll costume] 
— Chinese [vivid mandarin coat, 
pantalets ] — Classical Toe [ full 
skirts, tight bodice. 



— for greater beauty — for poise 
— for slenderness — dance! 



As a means of developing 
grace in children, dancing is 
unsurpassed. And with my 
method, mother and daughter 
can grow graceful together. 
For the theatre — vaudeville — 
the movies — civic and college 
pageants — for private and so- 
cial affairs — everywhere the 
dancer is in demand. Startling 
salaries are paid. And those who can dance for 
charitable entertainments or for the pleasure of 
their friends quickly become social favorites. 

Write to Sergei Marinoff 

Everyone interested in dancing should write to 
Sergei Marinofi at once and get complete infor- 
mation concerning his splendid system of home 
instruction in Classic Dancing. This informa- 
tion is FREE. Send the coupon today. 

e^f. Sergei cJWarinoff 

School of Classic Dancing 

1922 Sunnyside Avenue Studio 1284. Chicago 



M. Sergei Marinoff, 

School of Classic Dancing, 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 1284Chicago 
Please send me FREE portfolio of art plates 
and full information about your home study 
course in Classic Dancing. I understand that 
this is absolutely FREE. 



. Age. 



\ Doyousing? If not, would gou like to? 
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For all who are 

interested in singing 

or speaking 

T explains how any voice can be devel- 
oped by a scientific, natural method, 
available to everyone. 

Written by Professor Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M. 
a vocal scientist, and one of the first musicians 
to subject the mechanism of the human voice 
to a thorough scientific analysis. A maestro 
famous in Europe for his success in training 
Grand Opera stars. The man who brought to 
America the method of voice culture which 
students of voice have long sought in the 
music capitals of the old world. 

Until you read this book, you have no concep- 
tion of the possibilities of your own voice. Even 
though you do not sing, this book telis how 
you can develop a strong, rich singing voice. 
If you are interested in public speaking or only 
in improving your voice for social or business 
uses, this book tells many things you should 
know. All who suffer from stammering, 
stuttering, or other vocal defect will find here 
promise of relief. 

Astounding Facts 

To those who still cling to old theories of voice pro- 
duction, this book will bring an atray of new and 
astounding facts, proved by the latest scientific die- 
covcries. And to those who have failed to progress 
under old methods of voice culture this bock 
will bring revived hope. 
What do know about th** physi- 
ology of your throat? Did you 
ever hear of your Hyo-Glossuo 
mujcl.2? Do you know how can 
you increase your control over 
ycur vocal chords ? These and 
many other vital subjects are 
covered in a most interacting 
manner in this unusual book. 

Send for it today! 

We want you to have this book, absolutely free, and 
without any obligation whatever. Be sure to send ior 
it today. All that is necessary is to send th? coupon be* 
low. Do it now. It may be the first step in your career. 

Perfect Voice Institute 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., StuuioI284 , Chicago, III. 

■BlllliBIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Perfect Voice Institute 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio i 284 • Chicago 
Please send me your book. "Enter Your World,*' with- 
out charge or obligation. I have put X before the 
subject that interests me most. 
C Singing Q Speaking Q Stammering Q Weak Voice 



Name 

Address- 
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to pictures wherein some of our stars 
dress up and walk around, and hail with 
delijjht a picture with some of our lesser 
lights acting or "being" the part. Let us 
hope that our best actors and actresses 
will profit by the example of so many — 
that when they are starred and made much 
of they will not acquire the "col-con" — 
and I don't think that Lois Wilson ever 
will. Why don't her directors at least give 
I her the chance to prove she won't ? Very 
sincerely, Vivi E. Simmons. 

815 Sixth Street, Alexandria, La. 

Concerning Complaints About Not 
Receiving Photographs. 

Why so much fuss about the stars' pho- 
tographs? Does their popularity with 
us depend upon whether they send us 
their photographs or reply to our letters? 
A thousand times no! And this idea of 
writing to fan magazines with personal 
grievances that So-and-so, who did not 
send his or her photograph, is going en- 
tirely too far. 

If I admire any one enough to ask 
them for their photograph, I certainly ad- 
mire them enough to remain silent if I 
do not receive it, and consider it an honor 
to do so. I might write to the one Who 
failed to send me the much-coveted photo- 
graph to tell them that my feelings were 
hurt and to renew my request ; but I love 
them all too much and value their respect 
and admiration and friendship far, far 
ahead of all the photographs in the world 
I put together ever even to think of mak- 
I ing it public that I had not received the 
I much-wanted photograph. There might 
lie any number of very good reasons why 
they didn't send it, and it is not alone 
1 selfish, but unfair and most unkind for 
j any fan to rail about it. 

Mrs. Lohknza Stevens. 
711 Supcrba Street, Venice, Cal. 

1 ! 

More Praise for Gloria. 

y I am a great Picture-Play fan, but 
' when I read that Gloria Swanson is "Arti- 
i ficial and unreal," by Agnes Smith, also 
' that Marion Davies is not a fine actress, 
I I can no longer hold my peace. I un- 
derstand that it was an answer to a fan, 
but even if it is, I do not think the likes 
and dislikes of one fan should be the sub- 
ject of an article. 

To me Gloria is the best of them all. 
I would go to see her in anything, be- 
cause she can act and does act. Unreal ! 
That should not be said of her. She is 
no more unreal than the others. Who car- 
ries clothes with her grace and style ? 
Who acts more naturally than she? Why 
"The Great Moment" and "Beyond the 
Rocks" are picked out of hundreds of 
plays and spoken of in connection with 
all that is not fine and the like is what 
I want to know. What was the matter 
with them ? I saw them and enjoyed 
them. 

Marion Davies. How could any one 
consider Marion Davies as anything but 
one of our best actresses? She has beauty, 
ability, and carries clothes well. 

Miss Smith's article stated that Gloria 
appealed to young women. I am far from 
young, and so arc my friends, and we 
defend Gloria. Ruth Quisexbkrry. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 

A Protest Against Extreme Scenes of 
Horror. 

Though they are not new pictures, it 
was not until recently that either "Or- 
phans of the Storm" or "A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court" was 
shown in my city. But they came simul- 
taneously, and the two seen on consecu- 

Continued on page 106 



/fsye Yau An /dea 
Far A Movie Star? 

r WRITE FDR 
THE MOVIES 

B ig Money Iff It — 



Ideas for moving picture plays 

wanted by producers 
Big prices paid for accepted material 

Suhmit ideas in any form at once for our free ex- 
amination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary. 

This is not a school. Wo hare no course, plan. 
book, system or other instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talents Into dollars. 

An Interesting Booklet 

"The Photoplay in the Making" 

Sent free for the asklwr. 

BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 

Suite 602 E, Bristol Building, New York, N. Y. 




MOVIE STARS 

ORIGINAL PHOTOS 



Size 8x10 50c each or 3 for 
$1.25. PostCard Photos 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue. 
containinK "5 pictures, FRKK 
with every $1 order or hand- 
colored picture of your favorite 
photo star.FKEE with every $5 
order. We have oriirinal photos 
of over 250 stars including Mary 
Pickford. Doug. Fairbanks, 
Bcbc Daniels. Betty Compson, Priscilla Dcnn.Nnzimova, 
TaJmadga Sisters, Chaplin, Jackie Cooean, Bill Hart, 
Harold Lloyd. Rudolf Valentino, etc. 

Homer S. Howry Co., 424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





YMW 1H£ STANDARD TRtUfl/MG 
SCHCCC FOR THEATRE ARTS 

ALVIBNE SCHOOI/ 
DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUl? SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 

TRAINING. THE ,*;CHOCL"S STUDENTS STOCK *«>.• 

THEATRE Af FORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES" 

Write tor catalutr mentioning study desired to 

D. IRWIN, Secretary 

43 W. 72d St. New York City 

en B'wny & Central Tarl; West 



Movie Acting 

Would you like to know if you are adapted to this 
work? Send 10c. for our Twelve-Hour Talent-Tester 
or Key to Movie Acting Aptitude and find whether 
or not you are suited to take up Movie Acting;. 
Instructive and valuable. Send dime or stamps 
today. Interesting;, illustrated Booklet on Movie 
Acting; will also be included FREE ! 
FILM INFORMATION BUREAU, Station R. Jackson, Mich 



WHOM SHOULD YOU MARRY^fc, 



r YOUR FUTURE happiness depends,,' 

knowing the man or woman 
I you should marry. Merely send 
I name and address and date of 
I birth — our experts will describe 
I type of mate you should marry. 
I We'll also read YOUR character. 
ICftPF Palmistry book— tells how to read 
IrlVEiEi character— Freo with every order. Pay 
I postman 9£4c plus nostage. for complete outfit. 
CHARACTER STUDIES. Inc. W? 

46W..24St., Pcpt.20 New Yor!« City |f 



From Sunny California 

Xature's own food. A delicious can 
of unfired foods containing nuts, sun- 
kissed raisins, California honey and 
olives. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
MORE LIFE FOOD MFG. CO., 

823-24 Loews State Bide, Los Anceles, Calif. 



WRITE FOR THE M0YIE5 

TURN. YOUR TAIENT INTO MONEY 
Stories Wanted oy Producers 



A valuable money making field 

Try itl Mail us an idea, in any form, at once 
for free examination and criticism. We erive 
our honest services to amateurs who would 
convert their thoughts into dollars. No ex- 
i perience necessary. 

Free booklet sent on request, 
I Cosmopolitan Photoplay Studio 
5?* 154 Nassau St., New York 
Suite 624, Dept. D 
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Her First Story Was Bought 

By D. W. Griffith 

And she won the $2,500 first prize against 10,000 
scenarios in the J. Parker Read contest 



Frances White Elijah trained herself 
to transfer her natural story-telling 
gift to the screen. Will you send for a 
free test of your ability? 

When Frances White Elijah first thought 
of screen writing, she never imagined she 
would become a successful photoplay- 
wright after a few months of diligent 
study. 

And what reason had she to think she 
would write the following in a letter to 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation less 
than a year after taking up this work. 

"/ have just received your check in 
payment for my story, 'Wagered 
Love,' which your sales department 
sold to D. W. Griffith. 

"It has scarcely been six months since 
I registered with you and your 
assistance and encouragement have 
made my success seem like magic." 

Think what that means: Her first story 
sold to one of the most discriminating 
producers in the film world. And she had 
only started to train her story-telling gift 
six months before! 

Stimulated by her brilliant success, this 
Chicago girl developed herself into a pro- 
fessional screen writer for a great Los 
Angeles studio. Today she enjoys success 
as a scenarist and the distinction of hav- 
ing written the best of 10,000 scenarios 
submitted in the recent J. Parker Read 
contest, in which two other Palmer trained 
writers won the second and third prizes. 

What does this story mean to you? If 
it causes you to ask yourself "Could / 
sell a story to Griffith — or Ince — or any 
of the producers?," this will prove the 
most interesting announcement you ever 
read. 



$1000 and Royalties 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation will 
pay £1000 cash and royalties on the profits 
of the picture for five years to the Palmer 
trained writers of stories selected for pro- 
duction by its own Productions Division. 
Thus, for the first time, writers may share 
in the proceeds of their successful work as 
state playwrights and book authors do. This 
plan is endorsed and authorized by the 
Palmer Advisory Council, the members of 
which are : 



Frederick Palmer, 
Thos. H. Ince, 

Producer 

Allen Holubar. 

Producer and Director 

E.J. Banks. H.A. 

Director 
Sacred Films. Ioc. 

Rob Wagner. 

Screen Authority 



Author end Educator 

Rex Ingram, 

Director and Producer 

C. Gardner Sullivan, 

Scenarist to Tboa.H.Ince 

J. L. Frothingham, 

Producer 

James R. Quirk. 

Photoplay Mamcine 



Educational Staff Officers 



Clayton Ramilton.M.A. 

Director of Education 

Douglas Z. Doty. 

Associate Editor 



, Eugene B. Lewis. 

Editor-in-Chief 

Geo. Elwood Jenks, 

Associate Editor 




Frances White Elijah 

Perhaps You Can Do 
This Very Thing 

AT the outset, let us correct one false 
- notion many people have. Literary 
skill, or the writing style required for 
novel and magazine authorship, cannot 
be successfully transferred to the screen. 
The first requisites of photoplay writing 
are creative imagination and the ability 
to think out and tell a good, dramatic 
story. With that ability proved, any man 
or ivoman can be trained to vorite for the 
screen. 

But, you say, how can I know whether 
I have that ability? 

To answer that question is the purpose 
of this advertisement. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation will gladly apply to you 
a scientific test of story-telling ability, 
provided you are an adult and in earnest. 
And we shall do it free. 

Send for the Palmer Test 

This test was developed by the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation through the adap- 
tation of some of the tests used by the 
United States Army. If you have any 
story-telling instinct, if you have ever said 
to yourself when you left a motion picture 
theatre, "I believe I could write as good 
a screen-story as that," send for this test 
and find out for yourself just how much 
talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to sell 
photoplays. It trains photoplay writers in order 
that it may have more photoplays to sell to 
contemporary producers as well as to supply its 
own Productions Division with story material 
(see offer elsewhere in this announcement). It 
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holds out no false promise to those who can 
never succeed. 

With the active aid and encouragement of 
leading producers, the Corporation is literally 
combing the country for new screen writers. Its 
Department of Education was organized to de- 
velop the writers who can produce the stories. 
The Palmer institution is the industry's ac- 
credited agent for getting the stories without 
which production of motion pictures cannot go 
on. Producers pay from $500 to $2000 for 
acceptable stories. 

The Story Teller's 
Opportunity 

THE same producer who bought Frances 
White Elijah's first story has rejected the 
work of scores of novelists and magazine writers 
whose names are known wherever the language 
is spoken. They did not possess the kind of 
talent suited for screen expression. Mrs. Elijah, 
who was absolutely unknown to the motion 
picture industry, and hundreds of others who 
are not professional writers, have that gift. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot 
endow you with such a gift. But we can dis- 
cover it, if it exists, through our test. And we 
can train you to employ it for your lasting en- 
joyment and profit. 

We Invite You to Apply 
Free Test 

CLIP the coupon below, and we will send 
you the Palmer Creative Test. You as- 
sume no obligation, but you will be asked to 
be prompt in returning the completed test for 
examination. If you pass the test, we shall 
send you interesting material descriptive of the 
Palmer Course and Service, conditions in the 
studios and the success of others who have 
passed this test. If you cannot pass this test, 
we shall frankly advise you to give up the 
idea of professional writing for the screen. 

Professional screen writing may not appeal 
to you. There are many men and women 
enrolled for the Palmer Course and Service 
who feel that way. They study it, however, 
because they know that Creative Imagination 
properly developed, means greater success in 
any line of endeavor. And they appreciate 
the opportunities which this course presents for 
developing this invaluable talent. 

This test will take only a little of your time. 
It may mean fame and fortune to you. In any 
event it will satisfy you as to whether or not 
you possess this power. Just use the coupon 
below — and do it now before you forget. 



Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 

I Department of Education. Sec. 1304, 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, California. 

I Please send me by return mail your Creative 

Test which I am to fill out and mail back to 
I you for analysis. It is understood that this cou- 
pon entitles me to an intimate personal report 
Ion my ability by your Examining Board, with- 
out the slightest obligation or cost on my part. 
Also send me free. Carrol B. Dotson's booklet, 
■ "How a $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered." 

Name - 

Street - 

City State 

All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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iJOear silk economically ? ^es! 

Hut first consider this safety test 




Many women resist 

the temptation to own the 
garments of their hearts' de- 
sire, not because they cannot 
afford the first cost, but be- 
cause they are afraid of what 
may happen to such garments 
in the washing process. 

But the problem of washing 
delicate georgette, crepe dc 
chine, chiffon — yes, and the 
finer woolens, too, like the 
sweater in the picture diffi- 
cult as it is, has been solved 
for countless women by a 
simple test. This test may 
be applied to all soaps offered 
for this purpose, whatever 
their form. Though easy as 
adding one plus one, this test 
has provided a really sound 
basis for the selection of safe 
soap. 

Here is the test: 

Ask yourself: 

' ]lVould I be willing to use this 



,v-. 



soap on my face? 



Those who apply this thought 
to Ivory Flakes need seek no 
further. 

Why? Because Ivory Flakes is 
simply Ivory Soap the same 
fine white soap which for two 
generations has befriended the 
faces of millions of women now 
prepared in petal-thin flakes for 
the washbowl laundering of the 
most delicate fabrics. 

The same gentle cleansing proper- 
tics, purity and mildness of Ivory 
Soap are found in Ivory Flakes — 
without change. 

A teaspoonful of Ivory Flakes, 
instant suds; a few moments of 
dipping and squeezing, and this 
gentle cleansing agent has done 
its work safely and surely. 

Economical enough for any kind 
of laundering. Ivory Flakes has a 
real margin of safety for the most 
precious garments you own. 

May we send you the free sample 
and booklet picrured in the lower 
right hand corner? A postcard 
will bring them. 

The full-size package of Ivory 
Flakes may be had at grccery 
and department stores. 

PROCTER 3c GAMBLE 
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SHETLAND WOOL 

oAs difficult to wash safely 

as chiffon 

This delicate sweater of gray Shetland wool, 
with it* stripes of old blue and rose, has been 
washed n times with Ivory Flakes and luke- 
warm water. "It is still as soft and fluffy, 
its delicate colors as fresh, and its shape as 
true as when I bought it." says its wearer's 
letter. "Hard rubbing or washing with 
harsh soap would have ruined it." 

(Garment with owner'* letter on file 
tn Procter €r Gamble office i. > 
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IVORY 

SOAP 

FLAKES 




Free 

This package and 
booklet 

A sample package of Ivory 
Flakes and the beautifully 
illustrared booklet, "The 
Care of I.ovely Garments," 
will be sent to you without 
charge on application to 
Section 47-DF, Oept. of 
Home Rconomics, The 
Procter SC Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Photo by Frculicli 

Just a glimpse of one of the most promising productions of the year — "The Hunchback of Notre Dame," which Unh'ersal is 

producing. Patsy Ruth Miller appears as "Esmeralda." 



Along Came Ruth 

Her first adventure in the silver land of romance, in which she 
storms the Pied Piper's mountain and meets three beautiful princesses. 

By Ruth Mary Harris 



EVERY girl of my age has- 
some wild and secret de- 
sire, like being cast on a 
desert island with Rudolph Val- 
entino or l>eing madly courted by 
a Hindu rajah. But they gen- 
erally end up by mooning over 
the captain of the home-town 
football team or devouring love 
stories. Not that reading ro- 
mances wasn't my life, either — 
until two things happened. My 
uncle bought the Gem Theater 
— and I read "The Sheik." 

It is not a small thing to make 
a collection of your best friends 
and grandly usher them past the 
ticket office without having t" 
pay. Uncle complained bitterly 
about profits, but it made me 
awfully popular and kept my ice- 
cream allowance in fairly good 
condition, for I seldom had to 
treat any more. 

Those once-a-week movies ! In 
comparison, mere frosted choco- 
lates lost their appeal. All eve- 
ning long I wouldn't even know 
when a peanut shuck hit me — 
the youths of our town take that 
low way to attract our attention 
— for I was hanging close to the 
cliff's edge with the heroine. 
When the reel broke in the midst 
of a cowboy picture and every- 
body razzed Mike, the nervous 
operator, I refused to laugh at 
their common remarks. My 
mind was on my one desire. 
Even the lollypop craze passed 
me by on the nights when our 
pianist's sweetie took her out on 
his motor cycle and I coaxed 
my fuming uncle into letting me 
play the piano. 

Can you imagine the thrills I 
had when the lights went out, 
and to my somewhat shaky 
strains of "Oh. Promise Me." 
handsome heroes leaped from 
their saddles almost at my feet 
and social butterflies flitted so near that their elegant 
chiffon draperies seemed to brush my old homemade 
cape. Every time Norma Talmadge appeared I played 
"Hearts and Flowers" — I could almost smell costly per- 
fume. Oh, why couldn't my heroine step out from 
the silver sheet and smile at me? Not that I wouldn't 
have swooned with delirium if she had — but if I'd been 
a day younger I would have peeped behind the curtain 
after the show was over, to see if perhaps Erich von 
Stroheim weren't lurking there — for the girls in our 
set weren't so hard to look at. 

But now you have guessed the secret ambition that 
was eating the damask from my cheek. I was burn- 




"I-eeling tiny as a midget, I peered into a huge 

cavern — bigger than your wildest dreams of Santa 

Clans' workshop." 



ing to meet every movie actress 
in the world. But if I had even 
breathed this request at home, 
my unfeeling brother would 
have howled: "Oh, yes, she is! 
Movie actress — my eye ! Just 
say movie actor and we may 
well believe you !" 

So I bided my time. But 
truth to tell, after one has em- 
broidered her one party dress 
and danced on the sidewalk 
with all the callow youths in 
town, to every band concert for 
a season, she gets tired of bid- 
ing her time — and hides her 
head in books, where strong 
men of the world swear to be 
enemies of all womankind, and 
then fall flatter than Marc An- 
tony when one clever coquette 
languidly waves her ostrich 
feather fan. 

So one Saturday when T was 
at my usual fiendish task of 
dusting — and reading "The 
Sheik" whenever I could safely 
steal it from under the dining- 
room shelf — I gave up dream- 
ing that Thomas Meighan 
would come walking into the 
parlor and tell my awe-struck 
parents that there was a mis- 
take in my birth and that by 
rights I should be a fair prin- 
cess with a kingdom by the sea. 
I now saw by "The Sheik" that 
this was all wrong — I must go 
after my own adventures. 

This was a dandy discovery, 
but hard to work out. I was 
mulling it over when I heard 
snatches of conversation from 
the kitchen: "No movies to- 
night — whole enterprise failed 
— Baines asks such high rent — 
can't make it." 

No more movies! Talk 

about Milton's "Paradise Lost!" 

I was turned from my garden 

of Eden, all right, all right. I 

could have written a whole Senior Lit paper on just 

how the flaming sword looked that fatal day. 

What could 1 do? 

But even as I bemoaned my fate, a plan came to 
me— not easy, but the only way to escape the well- 
meant efforts of my elders to make a perfect house- 
wife of me. Why not assume a burning thirst for 
studying Latin in New York? 

I did. I hypnotized my parents, paralyzed my brother 
with the idea — he's still wondering why he didn't think 
of it first — packed my suit case whenever the cat would 
oblige me by curling up somewhere else, and came to 
the city with all of mother's admonitions ringing in 
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my ears — and I'm not going to forget them, 
either. 

After enough hardships to make "The Face On 
the Barroom Floor" tame reading, I found a little 
studio, a homely gray kitten — and lots of classes 
in Latin. Meekness is my first name at Columbia. 
We talk Latin only, in one class. I sit and won- 
der to myself in Fnglish if New York is so ter- 
rifying and fascinating to every one else. Then 
I cuff off a select epigram, whatever that is, by 
Martial — and try to find my way home again, 
which I could never do if it weren't for the good- 
looking policemen that you read so much about. 

Now history has l>egun for me. 

This morning something cold and wet struck 
me in the neck. I sat upright. A soggy catnip 
mouse tossed about by the kitten was my alarm 
clock. 

Six-thirty only ! Four hours until — but maybe 
in the meantime I could find a pair of earrings 
that matched and also recover from that giddy 
feeling, half fearful, half delicious, that swept 
over me when I realized that my dream of years 
was to come true. I was going to visit the Famous 
Players studio and meet the silver-screen stars ! 

How the girls would envy me and how superior 
I would feel as I wrote them, in a blase manner, 
of dropping in to see the Lasky <tars at work ! 
But just now I wished that my mother were here. 
I was ready to expire with excitement. 

If you had never met a real live editor, to say 
nothing of sitting in his reception room and hear- 
ing him say: "I think perhaps I'll take a day off 
myself and escort you around the studios," you 
can imagine how I had been walking on plumy, 
pink clouds ever since. 

Mere breakfast held no attraction for me. In 
a dream I seemed to float among lesser mortals 
until I met the editor of Picturk-Play and we 
slithered through the tunnel to Long Island. He 
remarked that it was a great privilege to see the 
Lasky studio. I was appreciating the privilege — 
my chin was trembling most ignobly. In all hon- 
esty I ought to ask to go back home. My mind 
felt like Ben Turpin's eyes ! 

And then the enormous studio appeared — glis- 
tening white, moun- 
tainlike, with a circu- 
lar entrance. To me 
it was the Pied Pip- 
er's mountain. "I 
really am not fright- 
ened," I said to my- 
self, "for through 
there is Fairyland." 

We entered a tiny 
foyer and were most 
courteously ushered 
into the very center 
of our mountain. 
Feeling tiny as a 
midget in a giant's 
vaulted storehouse I 
clung to some 
friendly curtains and 
peered into a huge 
cavern. Bigger than 
your wildest dreams 
of Santa Clans' work- 
shop ! Giant scaffold- 
ings, lofty skeletons 
of framework, mam- 





Bebe Daniels and Nita Natdi in one of the mo.iiste-shop scenes 
from "Glimpses of the Moon." 

moth pulleys with blinding, malicious eyes of 
light sliding overhead. Armies of pygmy 
workmen shouting to each other. Then in a 
glare of brilliance the orchestra. Music be- 
guiling enough to make a minister long to 
rob a bank. 

Isn't there a lure to just moving painted 
scenery about? I was thrilled purple! It 
was just like getting up a high-school play 
out home, only on such a giant scale. 

We found ourselves on a Chinese set. 
" fava Head" was being screened, we were 
to"ld. Like the House that Jack Built there 
was nothing but fronts of tiny houses closing 
in a narrow\street. But that didn't matter. It 
seemed real to me. I wanted to sidle along 
under one of the balconies and see if a hatchet- 
nian would try to get me. Just as I was feel- 
ing half afraid some one 
"My first great touched my arm — and I 
moment was when 1 turned, facing a mob of 
met Alice Brady, in South Sea murderous-looking China- 
Island make-up." men. Real ones, too ! 
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Bebe Daniels makes a gorgeous picture when you see her personalty, because 

of her coloring. 



Fate has a perfectly slick way of staging her own 
stage tricks, hasn't she? I was led over to another set, 
my heart already humping against my left ear — none 
of that veteran's poise that I had practiced hefore the 
mirror was left — and my first great moment found 
me shell shocked. For there, silhouetted against the 
darkness, was Alice Brady ! 

I caught my breath. As she spoke, hells seemed to 
be chiming, lustrous jewels flashing, and the air heavy 
with a sweet, bewildering perfume. I was on a Ferris 
wbeel of emotions, for it seemed that my fairy princess 
bad been lifted right out of my dreams. A slender, 
mauve-kimonoed houri, reclining on an improvised 
chaise-longue, smiling at me! Fluffs of dusky hair half 
held by a wide, mauve band shaded her eyes — magnetic 
eyes that in the purplish light shone like dazzling em- 
eralds. 

What would you have done in my place? I folded 
myself into a camp chair, awkward and tongue-tied. 
In order to distract my moon-calf gaze, I suppose, she 
tinkled a cascade of silvery bracelets and laughed. 
"Woolworth's. Two whole dollars' worth. Rut I love 
to wear bracelets and these are prettv. don't vou think 
so: 

They were. Some looked like platinum ; others were 
many-faceted, twinkling like diamonds on her brown 
arms. 

"This South Sea stain on me is hard to remove." 
she explained, "esjiecially when I tear home at six- 
fifteen and am supposed to be ready for dinner at 
seven. 

"Have you seen any of the 'Java Head' sets?" she 
queried, and from that we passed into a discussion of 
Hergesheimer's story. Wasn't I glad now that a base 
subservience to marshmailow spreads and decorating 



candle sticks hadn't kept me from 
wading through that book ! To 
Miss Brady's mind the main point 
of "Java Head" could not be pic- 
tured. It was this : that instead 
of the smug New England Salem- 
ites freezing within themselves 
when the Chinese girl came into 
their midst and instead of their 
looking down on her, that she, as 
a representative of age-old culture, 
education, and even glacial repres- 
sion should really regard the par- 
venu New Englanders with con- 
tempt and pity. 

Wasn't I enjoying myself? I 
had feared that this young star 
would act cynical and bored — and 
here we were, as interested as my 
best chum and I, after we had fin- 
ished reading the same book. Just 
to keep the battery of .those big 
dark eyes shining in my direction 
I raved to her about coming from 
a small town — I kept the Latin 
complex hidden, for that's a sore 
point with me — and how happy I 
would be to remember her as the 
first actress I had ever met. I 
added ruefully that I was so 
fussed that I couldn't think of the 
usual questions to ask her. "I'm 
glad." she smiled. "I can't talk 
that blab-blah stuff, either. When 
one ambitious person asked me the 
other day why I wore black so 
much, I answered: 'Undoubtedly 
because red is my favorite color !' " 
We both giggled at that. 

Then Miss Brady was called to the set, and I passed 
on toward a Parisian modiste's flower-scented reception 
room for "Glimpses of the Moon." I almost broke 
the ropes holding a "Keep Off" sign, in my enthusi- 
astic attempts to get a nearer view of the objcts d'art, 
for I had just heard that even the jewels used in this 
play were to be real. And to prove that this was my 
lucky day I caught a glimpse of an enchanting Poiret 
creation — Miss Bebe Daniels ! 

She was on .her way to another set but stopped long 
enough to show me the gorgeous diamond bracelet that 
is given her as a bribe, in "Glimpses of the Moon." 
I could see a mere diamond bracelet any day — in Tif- 
fany's show case ! — but not so with the lovely Bebe, 
after whom the boys out home have named their Autd 
Club. A velvet evening gown of pale gold set off her 
satiny shoulders and shining coiffure of midnight hue. 
She reminded me of the quotation : 

"Venus oft with anxious care 
Adjusted twice a single hair." 
We had just started an interesting discussion about 
fan letters when she was whisked away. 

A huge scaffolding loomed before us. "Do you dare 
climb that?" I was asked. Funny question. All I 
wanted was the chance, for there were bright lights 
overhead. When we reached the top platform we 
found, sitting as placidly as if it weren't on stilts, a 
chop suey restaurant! "There at the left is Miss Lea- 
trice Joy. the heroine of 'Java Head,' " was the whis- 
pered information, "and the lady next to her is Ray- 
mond Hatton's wife." 

I leaned and looked, but all I could see was the 
back of a tiny head, with a sleek, flower-bedecked coif- 
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fure. Slowly it turned and disappeared. Just my 
luck ! But the chop suey house looked so real that 
we were all stricken with sudden hunger and de- 
scended quickly. I had no idea of where we were 
going, hut as we rushed downstairs, along corridors 
full of patient, waiting Chinamen I felt as gay as 
Merlon when he first ate on the lot at Hollywood. 

Would you have accepted the invitation to be fourth 
at our table? We were in the center of a sea of good- 
looking extras — picturesque sailors laughing and bang- 
ing on the tables, and bevies of little Chinese maidens 
fluttering past, looking like bouquets of gold and pur- 
ple chrysanthemums. Albert Roscoe, the young and 
fiery hero of "Java Head," was sitting at a near-by 
table with Mrs. Hatton and Miss Joy, whose back 
was still turned toward us. 

"We have one hundred and fifty Chinamen in this 
cast," remarked Mr. Wingurt, the Lasky publicity di- 
rector, and added ruefully, "We had to get one hun- 
dred and fifty pigtails, too. A few years ago they 
would have grown their own." 

I snickered at the idea of pinning on one hundred 
and fifty pigtails. 

Whenever I felt too romantic for even fried 
chicken I could gaze at a tall, pensive sailor who 
looked like "that old sweetheart of mine," Rodolph 
Valentino. I was sure judging from his black, fire- 
lit eyes that he had a "mystic soul and a sad story." 
At my left was a pathetic figure — a withered old "ga- 
zooficus" with three strands of white hair hanging 
over his bleared blue eyes. "I can't eat another mouth- 
ful as long as I can see that trembling old man." I 
declared with tears in my voice. "Do you suppose 
he's poor and ill?" 

"Ha, ha !" boomed the publicity director. "That's 
really a young man made up. Ha. ha!" I looked 
scornfully at said Ancient Mariner and devoted the 
rest of my attention to potatoes Julienne. 

"What do the Chinese have to eat — chop suey?" 
asked the editor. 

"No chop suey to-day. The agency man tells them 
that they can have a ham sandwich, cup of coffee, and 
ice cream — and probably takes it out of their pay." 

Lunch was over. I turned for one more glance 
at the handsome sailor with the soulful eyes — but a 
fierce pirate was in his place. 

I had qualms about meeting Miss Joy, for at a dis- 
tance she seemed so regal, so aloof. When suddenly 
she appeared around the corner of some scenery I had 
the surprise of my life. I wish you all could have 
been with me or at any rate have whispered 
some leading questions in my ear. She 
was the daintiest little Chinese 
imaginable! I don't blame the c 
tain's son for running away witl 
her. If Mr. Hergesheimer had 
seen her while he was writing 
"Java Head" I know he 
couldn't have had it end so 
sadly. She was so tiny, 
so appealing, with her /» 
great dark eyes shining (W^g 
w arraly from their 
quaint, slanting make- 
up. I didn't need the 
sentimental music 
stealing from the 
background to make 
my heart glow. 

1 admired her glossy 
hair; it was so elaborately coiffed. 
Even in the back there was a half 




"The Chinese street set for 'Java Head' seemed so real to me 
that I was half afraid to walk down it." 

circlet of pink buds. Over one ear hung two silken 
tassels ; from the other a tiny basket of corals dangled 
alluringly. "Such oily hair," she laughed, protestingly. 
"I try to keep it covered all the time I am away from 
the studio. The other evening we went to see 'The 
World We Live In,' and as my hair was unusually 
messy I kept a small hat on. A gentle- 
man back of me began to fidget 
and to express his views 
about ladies who 




Lea trice . 
heroine of "Java 
Head," is the dainti- 
est Utile Chinese doll 
imaginable. 




Two Letters from Location 



Lois Wilson writes a letter from Camp Cruze, Utah, and tells some 
of her experiences during the making of "The Covered Wagon." 



To Myrtle Gebhart 



Camp Cruze, Utah. 

Dear Myrtle: Well. I promised to write and tell 
you about our experiences on location here in the heart 
of Snake Valley, where we are filming "The Covered 
Wagon." We're only eighty-five miles from a railroad ! 
The cam]), housing the greatest number of people ever 
taken on location, includes the mess tent, commissary, 
and small tents for each member of the cast and is 
laid out like a regular city, with a poplar-shaded "Boule- 
vard" and numerous cross streets. It is built around 
a lake which becomes a river for us because Emerson 
Hough put one in his story. I'm playing Mollie Win- 
gate, the belle of old Liberty Town. 

My kid sister, Constance — who is celebrating her 
eighteenth birthday by playing extra — and I share a 
large double tent and now we feel like royalty, for yes- 
terday one of the carpenters felt sorry for us when 
we found sand and bugs in our cold cream and put in 
a floor. It is, kindly understand, the only floor in 
camp. 

You may think it's always hot on the desert; but 
listen, Myrtle, you've never been up here on the very 
edge of it, have you? Where one day it's hot as blazes 
and next day — snows. We had a peach of a snow- 
storm, and Warren Kerrigan and I sneaked away and 
built a snow man. Also we had a flood, which threat- 
ened to wash away our whole encampment. 

We have five hundred Indians, of three different 
tribes, the Bannocks, Arapahoes and Navajos, encamped 
near us. None of them speak English, so an inter- 
preter translates the director's orders by sign language, 
which they also use among themselves in their scenes — 



the first time the primitive sign language has ever been 
photographed. And let me tell you. these aborigines, 
with their simple, natural methods of acting, put it all 
over us so-called polished thespians. They take every- 
thing very seriously. One scene called for an Indian 
to shoot an arrow through my shoulder and when the 
director set up the dummy, the redskin was horrified 
at the trickery and insisted that I let him shoot vie 
with his arrow. 

We have an orchestra — banjo, violin, and accordeon 
— and phonographs, and sometimes dance in the mess 
tent, but usually prefer to watch the Indians, who come 
over to our part of the camp every evening to enter- 
tain us. The men always yell, while the women remain 
stolidly silent, the only dance in which they are allowed 
to participate being the Squaw Dance. We "white 
squaws" join them, and you ought to see me stepping 
nimbly with my arms linked about a big fat squaw ! 

Incidentally, my abilities in the terpsichorean line al- 
most got me a hubby, for one of the young braves, a 
stalwart fellow with muscles like steel watched me stol- 
idly for a whole evening then gravely offered to set 
aside his wife and make me his squaw. Inasmuch as 
some eight or nine kids went with him, I declined — 
and he was quite dumfounded. 

The cowboys stage rodeos and broncho-busting en- 
tertainments for us and we have a projection machine 
in the big mess tent. Our film is sent back there to 
be developed and rushed to us, so that we can see our 
work and make necessary retakes, and the studio also 
sends us new pictures. Then we sing the old pioneer 
song, "Oh, Suzannah!" that is a part of the story's 
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theme and if ever I hear "Oh. Suzannah !" again I'll 
stage a little war all by myself. The Navajos, won- 
derful specimens, stripped to breech-cloths and gor- 
geously decorated in colored pigments, often stage 
races for us, over cockleburrs and sagebrush. Our 
men pool their bets and divide the purse among the 
contestants. 

I've met some mighty interesting Indians, particu- 
larly Mrs. Broken Horn, a. white woman who was 
captured from a wagon train sixty years ago and 
married an Indian and has lived with her husband's 
tribe ever since, refusing to return to her own peo- 
ple. I can hardly believe that she is white. 

You just ought to see Connie and me all dolled 
up in our tight bodices, hoop skirts, and funny little 
coal-scuttle hats. Our life is a primitive one, with 
just a tiny mirror in our tent and the water supply 
running low. Our meals are pretty good, consider- 
ing; though we do eat about as much dust as food. 

Our food is mostly lamb and beef, and when the 
Indians slaughter a beef they make jerkey out of it 
and cook it on fire.- built on the ground near their 
tepees. One day we had the meat of the buffaloes 
killed during the hunt — but it didn't make a great 
hit with me. I'd give a whole lot for an order of 
chicken a la king at Armstrong's. But the Indians 
were overjoyed when we gave it to them, as they hold 
the buffalo as sacred, and brought their papooses to 
feel its hide, which they think is a charm. For days, 
while the camp was isolated by snow, we ate stew — 
stew — stew. 

Oh, I must tell you about our 
unexpected visitor. The stork- 
paid us a call the other night, 
during the worst snowstorm I've 
ever experienced, and left a dar- 
ling nine-pound boy at the tent 
occupied by Mrs. Robinson, of 
Continued on page 92 



Lois Wilson thought 
longingly of civiliza- 
tion now and then 
even though she' did 
enjoy the adventures 
at Camp Cruze. 
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Jackie Tells About His Circus 

In a letter from location, not too carefully supervised by his tutor, he tells what 
fun it is to run away and join a circus — even if it is all a part of a picture. 



Sawtelle. California. 

Dear Myrt: My tutor says I should say miss and 
put le on it but you told me that day we played marbles 
and ate hot dogs I could call you Myrt so I am. I've 
had the grandest greatest time any kid eight years old 
ever had. I have been with a circus. There were 
seven tents and horses and dogs and camels and ele- 
phants and monkies and ponies and oh yes loads of 
funny clowns. Do you say ies on monkies or not ? I 
forget and my tutor is shampooing her hair. 

I didn't have to carry any water for those old ele- 
phants either you bet. You see it was this way. I 
made a picture called "Toby Tyler." It is an old story 
from a book. Oh it is a fine book alright, the man that 
wrote that book sure must have run away with a cir- 
cus his own self because he knows all about it. Well 
we had a grand time. Eddie Cline my director said 
we would go travelling so we went to a little town 
near Los Angeles. \Ve had to make street scenes 
there. You see the story of "Toby Tyler" was written 
when the man that wrote it was thinking about when 
he was a kid and how a circus looked and traveled. 



I had lots of fun. I dressed up like a girl. That's 
in the story too. A little girl that rides bareback gets 
sick and Toby puts on her dress and borrows a woman's 
hair I mean wig and goes in the ring and rides the 
horse because if he didn't the sick little girl would get 
fired and he kind of likes her but won't tell anybody 
he does when they all make fun of him. I don't blame 
him. Loads of folks thought I was a real girl and I 
would just grin. One old lady from the town patted 
me on the head and said she wished I was her little 
girl but I didn't because really I was not a girl at all 
and besides I have my own mumsy. Besides she had 
a mean dog that bit my hand and they had to take me 
to the hospital to get it fixed up. 

The prop boys took lots of peanuts along and I had 
a grand time feeding Nellie. She is an old elephant. 
I guess Nellie is over a thousand because her face is 
all withered like leather. Nellie was awful nice as long 
as I could feed her peanuts, but I had to stop though 
because one day Nellie wouldn't work and the keeper 
said that Coogan kid fed poor old Nel too many pea- 
nuts and she is lazy. 
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Jackie found that the bearded lady was just an actor named 
fames Cooky, dressed up 



They had a bear named Cyclops. I spell that word 
right because I asked Mr. Cline. They called the bear 
that name because of his eyes. He only had one. The 
other one came out when he had a fight with Charlie 
the big monk and nobody could find poor old Cyclop's 
eye at all. But Cyclops didn't mind it. not having his 
other eye I mean. He could see just as if he had 
both eyes. I know because one day I thought he was 
asleep and sneaked up and was going" to poke him in 
his ribs with my finger and. gee. up jumped Cyclops 
madder than anything. Then I found out it was his 
eye that hadn't any eye that I thought was asleep. He 
was watching me with his good eye all the time. 

I had fun with the clowns too. One clown is an 
old man that is about to die. I mean he is old in the 
picture and he won't die because he only dies in the 
picture you see. His name is Caesare Gravina and 



they say he is a fine actor. Gets 
lots of money for being a clown 
and I would as soon be a clown 
for nothing. We had so much 
fun, I just acted like I would in 
a regular circus. I know what 
a regular circus is like because 
when I went to New York one 
time Mr. Ringling invited me to 
see his circus and I sat in his 
box at the Madison Square Gar- 
den and he sat with me and we 
talked all about the circus, so you 
see I know how to act in one. 

I am writing this letter in 
pieces because I get tired. 

There were people that they 
call freaks with the show. They 
were the fat lady and the bearded 
lady but it was not a real bearded 
lady though. It was a man 
named James Cooley that they 
hired to put on a big long beard. 
The fat lady was real though. 
I know, I pinched her and she 
yelled to quit. She weighed 682 
pounds honest. She was awful 
fat. Her name was smiling Nel- 
lie, that was her real name too. 
She is only 17 years old and her 
right arm weighs as much as all 
of the skinny man put together. 
Mumsy told me I would grow 
up and be that fat if I don't 
stop eating so much candy, but 
I don't care. I could stay with 
the circus then. The skeleton 
man was so thin he could stand 
behind a post and nobody could 
find him. I would rather be the 
skeleton man than the fat lady 
though because if you're thin you 
can put a pillow on and look 
alright but the fat lady can't do 
anything. She's just fat that's 
all. 

There was a camel called Omar 
and he was a mean one. A girl 
is supposed to ride on Omar's 
back in the parade and Omar 
wouldn't let her. One day I 
went in the trainer's tent and 
took a little ladder that they used 
to put people on Nellie with. I 
put the ladder alongside Omar's 
side and climbed on top. Omar didn't say a word, he 
only walked a little ways and started to eat some hay. 
The ladder fell clown and I was up on Omar's back, 
up in the air. My daddy walked in the tent and when 
he saw me he got red in the face and took me off the 
camel and I got a spanking. I always get blamed. 
Anyway, that girl didn't ride on Omar and I did. 

There was a colored boy with the circus too. He 
took care of the big white horses. His name was Sambo 
Green. He had big white eyes and he was always talk- 
ing about being brave, but one day the man that trains 
the lions was sick and they told Sambo to go in the cage 
with the lions and whip them and do the act. In the 
storv it was that way, I mean. Sambo was so scared 
his eves looked like big bottles of milk. He wanted 
to write a letter home but didn't know what to say. 
Continued on page 95 




Some People 
Object to 
the Truth 



We recently published a series of ar- 
ticles written by a professional screen 
actress which set forth exactly what 
an ambitious young person may expect 
to find upon arriving in Hollywood, in- 
tent upon breaking into the movies. A great many of 
our readers — particularly those associated with the mo- 
tion-picture industry — told us that they found these 
articles unusually interesting, but one of our readers 
voices an objection in the following letter: 

I have been reading "What Every Extra Knows," by Dorothea 
Knox, and have come to the conclusion that one must be 
wealthy, ravishingly lovely of face and form, and a beautiful 
liar to become even an extra in the movies. What must one lie 
to 'become a star? You can read between every line she has writ- 
ten the words, "Stay away — we don't want you." 

Personally, this is the last profession I would pick out. as I 
haven't the least desire to go through all the terrible things an 
extra must do even to win a glance from the'man higher up, and 
having had a fling at the stage I find that I don't personally care 
about the acting profession. But — how about all the thousands 
of girls who dream of this very thing day and night — just long- 
ing for even a wee little part in some big production ? It surely 
seems a shame to throw such icy water, in the form of Miss 
Knox's articles, on their ambitions. Where have their loveliest 
and most talented stars come from? Out of nowhere. 

I fully realize that every studio is swamped with untrained 
applicants, yet it is from this mob of small-town and large-town 
people that the great stars of to-morrow are usually found, so 
why make it so hard for those who have the courage to try? 

After all has been said and written, no matter how discourag- 
ing, they will still come. E. Virginia Brown. 

5932 Springfield Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

As though in answer to that com- 
And Some munication came a letter from one of 
n A7 our staff writers. Ethel Sands, whose 

JJO Not adventures in movieland our readers 

have followed with a good deal of in- 
terest. This was a personal letter in which she com- 
mented on her experiences, and from it we take the 
liberty of quoting the following paragraph: 

One thing I feel especially grateful for is the way in which 
I was able to learn that I wasn't cut out to be a movie actress. 
Though you may not have known it, that had been my dream 
for years. It was a thing that nobody could reason with or 
persuade me from. I was so deadly serious about it that even- 
tually I would have scraped all my savings together, as I fully 
intended to do, and headed straight for Hollywood, where un- 
doubtedly I would have learned in a most sadly disappointing 
and heartbreaking way that I was not a movie actress type, 
that I lacked the temperament necessary for an acting career, 
and that I had not the physical endurance to undergo the long 
hours, the extreme heat and cold, and the like. Instead of that, 
by observing for myself on the side lines I was more easily con- 
vinced, and with the least hurt. I learned that to continue to 
live without becoming a screen star would be luxurious and easy 
compared with the difficulties of trying to become one. I still 
think, of course, for any one who has the unusual talents and 
training necessary nothing could be more thrilling than a career 
on the screen — in spite of all the hard work. But I do wish that 
every girl could have such an opportunity as I had to see ex- 
actly what she was going in for before making the actual 
attempt. 



Few girls can have Ethel Sands' opportunity. But 
those who carefully read "What Every Extra Knows" 
learned substantially what she learned. And if by 
reading it one girl was shown — as Ethel Sands was 
shown through her adventures — that she was not fitted 
to be a motion-picture star, their publication, we be- 
lieve, was worth while. 



An 

Impressive 

List 



No other star has ever had such a 
pretentious program assembled for her 
as Cosmopolitan productions have pro- 
vided for Marion Davies for the com- 
ing year. "When Knighthood Was in 
Flower" gave her prestige that Miss Davies is deter- 
mined to live up to. and to aid her in doing it she is 
to appear in several stories for which there has been 
spirited bidding among picture producers. 

The first of these is to be "Little Old New York," 
a successful play by Rida Johnson Young and the sec- 
ond "Alice of Old Vincennes," a novel of undying pop- 
ularity. Then will come "The Forest Lovers," by 
Maurice Hewlett. "Yolanda," a French romance of the 
time of Louis XI. by the author of "When Knighthood 
Was in Flower." "La Belle Marseillaise," a drama of 
the time of Napoleon, and "Hearts Courageous," the 
well-loved romance by Hallie Erminie Rives, a story 
of the American Revolution. 



Carl 

Laemmle 

Starts 



Every so often The Observer reads 
a notice to the effect that some motion- 
picture producer is going to film a 
classic "just as the author conceived it." 
Something Dozens of times he has read that 
avowal that the printed version of a story was to be 
followed in every detail in making a motion picture. 
And never has he seen a motion picture which really 
accomplished the feat. 

It isn't impossible, but it is nearly always inadvisable, 
and The Observer has never been able to understand 
why motion-picture producers made such a point of 
declaring that they were going to follow a story closely, 
when that was obviously not their intention. Motion 
pictures demand different construction and different 
treatment from a printed story, and situations and sug- 
gestions which are permissible in print are often of- 
fensive when screened. Screen adaptations, therefore, 
ought to aim to reproduce the effect gained by a pas- 
sage rather than to make a literal transcription of it. 

Carl Laemmle has announced that in making "The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame." the biggest and most im- 
portant production the Universal company has ever un- 
dertaken, the scenario writers are going to "take lib- 
erties with Victor Hugo." This is necessary, he be- 
lieves, because the story is full of lust and blood and 
gruesome situations. The age for which it was written 
relished that sort of thing. 
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To-day, our tastes are different, and we would not 
care to have such gory stuff on our screens even if the 
censors would permit it. But that shouldn't deprive 
us of a great story like "The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame," so we are to have it with some of its horrors 
removed. 



An 



A production which promises to be 
an exception to all the rules pointed out 
Interesting above is "Vanity "Fair," which Hugo 
Exception Ballin has been making for Goldwyn. 

In filming this novel Mr. Ballin found 
quite a different situation. Unlike practically all other 
stories, it could be transferred to the screen with very 
few alterations. In fact, in reporting to the company 
officials the names of the persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of the picture, Mr. Ballin credited the scenario 
to William Makepeace Thackeray. 

During the last year, according to an 
Significant announcement from the Capitol Theater 
n" ' . . in New York City, two thousand one 

statistics hundred and fifty-six persons who were 

taken sick at the theater were given 
treatment by their emergency medical corps. Now if 
the censors would only look into this, and find out 
which pictures made the people get that way, they 
might be able to do something about it. 

A. young motion-picture actor by the 
What's name of Antonio Muzij who lives in 

„ New York City has been representing 
in a JSame. himself at the studios where he works 
as a brother of Rodolph Valentino. On 
the West Coast Tito Valentino is appearing in motion 
pictures, and press notices mention him as a brother 
of the famous one. But the one and only Rodolph 
repudiates them both. He has only one brother, he 
insists, and that brother is in Italy. 

Now Rodolph Valentino has sent a letter to various 
trade publications asking them to take no advertising 
exploiting such people under the name of "Valentino." 

But is not the name theirs as much as his — so long 
as they do not actually claim relationship? He adopted 
the name, you may recall, in preference to the more 
cumbersome Guglieimi. 

Whatever the case, it is well to be forewarned. Look 
out for people using the name "Valentino" and trying 
to steal some of Rodolph's thunder. 

QI.*f,*rAo,7,- New York is having its season of 

dnaxespeaie Shakespeare, with no less than three 
Oil the Shakesj^earean plays running to capacity 

Screen houses and with tickets to these plays 

costing as much as seats for the "Fol- 
lies." And yet no less than a year ago, at least one 
able critic put himself on record as believing that 
Shakespeare could not be revived with success because 
the modern ear is not tuned to resounding, reverberat- 
ing phrases. 

Shakespeare has been "tried out" on the screen — 
several times by minor companies. The most ambitious 
production was "Macbeth." made by Triangle and star- 
ring Sir Herbert Tree. The presence of Sir Herbert 
as Macbeth and the appearance of Constance Collier 
as Lady Macbeth meant nothing to the movie-going 
public. The picture, an artistic and academically satis- 
factory production, failed. And so did a more recent 
production, Asta Nielsen in a foreign-made version of 
"Hamlet," a wonderful picture, which no distributing 
firm has had the courage to attempt to give the Ameri- 
can public the opportunity of seeing. 



How Far What was the first motion picture 

Back Can }° u €Ver savf - We know a man who 
y has a vivid recollection of some pictures 

r» l °> produced during the Spanish-American 

Remember? \y ar . They were made by J. Stuart 
Blackton, if we are not mistaken, and glorified the 
exploits of the navy. Big pictures of the American 
flag figured in them prominently. This same man of 
great memory also saw Edison's first production, "The 
Great Train Robbery." 

Most of us consider ourselves old-timers if we can 
hark back to Biograph days — to "Enoch Arden" and 
"Judith of Bethulia." But some of us remember the 
short French comedies that were run at the end of 
vaudeville performances. 

The earliest days of the industry are well within the 
reach of memory of even the fairly young movie fan. 
Still, the American drama itself is not so very old. Do 
you know that the oldest American play, "Fashion," 
written by a Mrs. Mowatt, was presented no further 
back than 1845? 

Who Who christens the well-known mo- 

Names the tion-picture companies? Is it the same 
Tit ■ talented man — or woman — who names 

™* . Pullman cars? 

Companies? Paramount probably was so named 

because it was from the start paramount in more than 
name only. Associated First National sounds like the 
name of a chain of banks. Goldwyn is a combination 
of the names of Samuel Goldfish and Edgar Selwyn, 
two founders of the organization, neither of whom is 
any longer actively interested in the present Goldwyn 
company. United Artists is exactly what its name im- 
plies — a business association of artists like Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks. Charles Chaplin, D. W. Grif- 
fith, and Charles Ray. But why for instance, are Pre- 
ferred Pictures, "preferred?" We have seen some of 
the productions, and we don't know the answer. 

Obviously, Cosmopolitan takes its name from the 
magazine, controlled by William Randolph Hearst who 
also owns the film company. But Metro — evidently an 
abbreviation of Metroijolitan — has no connection with 
the magazine of that name. Metro was christened when 
the company aimed at presenting only film versions of 
Broadway plays. 

The most flamboyant of all film monikers is In- 
spiration Pictures, Inc. And yet, strangely enough, 
Inspiration has lived up to its name. Inspiration in- 
spired "Tol'able David." Inspiration has been inspired 
to star Lillian and Dorothy Gish in pictures worthy of 
their ability. And so Inspiration seems to be in a fair 
position to guide movie ideals for several years. An- 
other still newer name, excellent from a commercial 
standpoint, is Ritz-Carlton, a name that carries with it 
the same connotation of elegance as does Tiffany, for 
example. We hope the pictures will live up to all that 
the name implies. 

However from Hollywood we hear that another com- 
pany has been formed with an even better name. It 
is Perfect Pictures, Inc. 

C ' Vf/'It Persons who have come to believe 

Ltoue wiu that « dav bv dav m every way they are 

Make a getting better and better," thanks to the 

PUfjl books and lectures of Emile Coue, will 

welcome the announcement that the fa- 
mous French healer has consented to make a two-reel 
picture which will illustrate the principal points in his 
method of applying autosuggestion. The film will be 
distributed by the Educational Pictures Corporation, and 
will, no doubt, find a place on the program of all the 
leading theaters. 



Cursed with a 

Comic Face 

Henry Hull insists that that is his predica- 
ment, but neither motion-picture producers 
nor the public agree with him. 

By Barbara Little 

WHEN Mr. Griffith engaged me to play 
in 'One Exciting Night' I told him 
that no one would ever take me seri- 
ously. I'm cursed with a comic face. On 
the stage I can fix it all up with putty and 
make myself look pretty much as 1 want to. 
And there I have my voice to work with. 
But on the screen without my voice and with- 
out a facial disguise, what would I be. I won- 
dered. 'But we don't photograph the face,' 
Mr. Griffith assured me. 'We photograph the 
thoughts, the soul.' And I decided that let 
me out, too, because you can't fix up your 
thoughts or your soul with putty and paint." 
But it didn't let Henry Hull out. Mr. Grif- 
fith went right ahead and had him play one 
of the leading roles in the mystery picture, 
and he made such a hit in it that now other 
producers are clamoring for him. He is mak- 
ing a picture with Mary Thurman for Allied 
Artists release, and as soon as he finishes that 
he will be featured in a J. Parker Read pro- 
duction and there are other engagements wait- 
ing for him later. 

Besides, that notion of his about having a 
comic face is just one of those weird obsessions 
people get about themselves sometimes. I 
couldn't take him seriously when he maligned 
his looks because I had just come from the 
lobby of the theater where he was playing "The Cat 
and the Canary" and heard the flappers filing out re- 
marking, "Isn't Henry Hull just darling?" 

Sometimes when you go to interview an actor you 
wonder how he ever got into the movies, but with Henry 
Hull you wonder how on earth he managed to stay out 
of them so long. He is an ideal type, young and lithe 
and simply bristling with energy. Unromantic, but won- 
derfully ingratiating. Vivid dark eyes that rivet your 
attention. 

"Oh, well, I was in the movies before," he admitted 
somewhat sheepishly, "if you must know the truth. But 
the experience was so unpleasant that I tried to forget 
it." 

"Were you as bad as all that?" I asked, feeling as 
though I had inadvertently opened the door where the 
family skeletons were hidden. 

"I don't know how bad I was, I don't want to." He 
put me at ease again with a nice smile. "Selfishly. I 
wasn't thinking of how bad I was. but how rotten work- 
ing in pictures was. It was almost six years ago, and 
the conditions under which motion-picture actors worked 
were terrible. The director was apt to say. 'Hey, youse 
come in and give this goil a doity look, and then pick 
up dem papers and git out.' Do you wonder I didn't 
feel exactly inspired? It might be some charming story 
that we were doing, 'Little Women' for instance. That 
was my last attempt at pictures under the old regime. 
I came back then to my beloved theater where we were 
treated like gentlemen. 'Pardon, Mr. Hull, but the cur- 
tain rings up in half an hour' sounded like music to 
my ears after that. 
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"But conditions are becoming reversed in the theater 
and the movies. The old traditions of the greenroom 
are fast disappearing. The courtesy that used to be 
found in the theater is found mostly in the motion- 
picture studios now. 

"Working up at Mr. Griffith's is like being in the 
old Empire theater company. The actors are treated 
with such graciousness and respect. Now in the old 
days " ' 

He looked oddly like a small boy just out of a foot- 
ball scrimmage. His appearance didn't live up to the 
stale, grease-paint atmosphere he was stressing so vig- 
orously. 

"Pardon me Mr. Hull." I protested weakly, "but 
just where did you learn about the 'good old days' in 
the theater?" 

"Thirteen years ago in my sister-in-law's. Margaret 
Anglin's, company. I played in it." 

The sternness of his rebuke was tempered by genu- 
ine pleasure at my illusions about his age. 

"Frankly. I have been afraid of going into pictures, ' 
Mr. Hull assured mi- later, when finding that we were 
neighbors he had offered to drive me home. His car. 
I might add. is not of the showy Broadway variety with 
mirror-like paint and lots of nickel trimmings. It was 
just a stock-pattern car of good make, dressed up for 
the winter with side curtains and extra windshields. 
"All the disadvantages of a closed car with none of the 
advantages of an open one," he informed me suavely 
in salesmanlike patter as he pushed me through the 
mazes of winter accessories. 

Continued on page 98 
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Wallace Reid was the modern girl, 
ideal of Prince Charming. 



1 DON'T kid myself about my 
standing with art. I never 
wanted to be an actor, any- 
how. And I don't now. The 
Lord knows I've tried to do some 
real work. Do you remember 
when I played the lumberjack 
in a Peter 15. Kyne story? I 
wore a beard, chewed cigars, and 
acted as a man would in that 
environment. The boys on the 
newspapers and magazines said, 
'At last Wallace Reid has done 
some acting.' That pleased me. 
But you should have heard the 
howls from the fans and our 
salesmen. No more beards or 
cigar chewing. From hence- 
forth I was to appear as is. So 
they doll me up and shove me 
on the screen. Some day I'm 
going to let the public in on me 
as I am. Then they'll quit star- 
ring me, and I can go to direct- 
in-" 



Wallace Reid as 

Stars are rarely heroes to their interviewers, but Wal 
Picture-Play has published with him in the last two 



It was al- 
most two years 
ago that Wally 
made that con- 
fession to one 
of Picture- 



"Peter Ibbetson" 
gave him his big- 
gest opportunity, 
and he lived up 
to it nobly. 




Play's staff writers. Is it any wonder that every one 
loved the man who talked' like that? Utterly unspoiled 
by his success, always informal, jocular, good-natured 
— no matter how hard he was working. And the 
company did work Wally Reid awfully hard! 

Even though thousands of electric lights daily pro- 
claimed his name over theaters, even though his salary 
mounted up among the highest, Wally demanded de- 
ference from no one on his set. 

"Oh, Wally, will you stand up and have your mug 
shot?" the publicity man on the Lasky lot would ask 
him unceremoniously. And Wally would oblige. 
Wally always did oblige, whether it was some down- 
and-outer who wanted to borrow money, some tech- 
nical man who wanted to show him an invention, or 
just somebody who wanted his help. He was such 
an idol around the studio that when he didn't show 
up on time, all the workmen would lie to protect him. 
"We won't be ready for Mr. Reid for two or three 
hours yet," an assistant director would insist to any 
efficiency hound who prowled around and tried to 
find out if Wally had shown up when the director 
told him to. When Wally wanted to get awav from 
the studio for an afternoon, electricians would put 
their lights out of order, carpenters would wreck their 
sets so that there would be long delay in getting them 
ready again — anybody was willing to run the 
risk of losing his job if thereby he could do 
a good turn for Wally. 

But particularly, he was the idol of news- 
paper and magazine writers. Always available, 
never upstage, and always good copy, he won 
their hearts just as he won the fans'.' 

When Hazel Shelley reminisced about the 
"Heroes She Had Known" she frankly told 
some unpleasant details about cer- 
tain matinee idols. But even she 
had no fault to find with Wally. 
"\\ allace Reid came to the res- 
cue of my lost illusions con- 
cerning heroes," she wrote 
in Picturk-Play last 
July. "Not know- 
ingly, of course, be- 
cause Wally would be 
the last person in the 
world to acknowledge him- 
self a hero. Yet he is the 
champion of every woman 
everywhere. His heart is 
almost too big and too 
generous for his own 
good. Although he 
reached a man's estate 
some time ago he seems 
more like a happy-go- 
lucky boy, and every 
girl or woman who 
knows him wants to 
mother him. I don't 
believe he has ever 
wilfully hurt any 
one. His valet 
adores him — and 




In "Joan the Woman," 
Wallace Reidcommanded 
almost as much attention 
as the star. 
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We Knew Him 

lace Reid was Excerpts from the many interviews 
years show why he was such a universal favorite. 



what is it they say— that no man can be a hero to 
his valet? — well, Wally is. I feel that the screen 
recently has hot done him justice. Only in 'Peter 
Ibbetson' did 1 glimpse the actual possibilities of the 
man, properly given a chance. I believe that down 
underneath the ideals of Peter Ibbetson are the ideals 
of Wally Reid. Those that know him superficially 
may laugh at this statement. Yet, I repeat, at heart 
Wally Reid is a hopeless idealist, and I for one feel 
that he is searching — perhaps darkly at times — for 
some grail, and that if he ever finds it we will see 
the real John Barrvmore of the screen, providing his 
managers have the judgment to make use of his genius 
rather than merely to capitalize his good looks." 

Men were just as enthu- 
siastic over Wallv as women 
were. When H. C. Wit- 
wer, the slangy humorist, 
interviewed him for Pic- 
ture-Play, he wrote: 

"To manys the represent- 
ative of the adjoining sex, 
Wallace Reid is Prince 
Charming in the flesh. 
Well, for the benefit of 
their boy friends which sar- 
castically agrees with them, 
I wouldst like to state that 
Wally is a Prince Charm- 
ing with a good right hook 
and a poisonous left jab, 
and that any scoffin' re- 
marks about his ability to 
rough it up should be made 
several miles from young 
Mr. Reid's hearing. Be- 
sides being a twin for 
Adonis, Wally is extremely 
athletic and well set up. He 
displayed somethin' about 
his condition without par- 



He was a sort 
of big brother 
to Lila Lee and 
his other leading 
ladies. 






Wallace Reid and his little son William Wallace, Jr., were 
inseparable playmates. 

ticularly meanin' to when in order to save time in 
clearin' a space for the stills we took, he pushed 
a heavy piano over to another set and also heaved 
a ball of solid wood that weighed twenty pounds 
if it weighed an ounce, half ways across the lot 
with one hand. He never got that muscle pullin' 
on a dress coat, hey?" 

Wally Reid cherished no illusions about being 
able always to remain at the top of his profes- 
sion. When he was in New York in "Peter 
Continued on page 90 



The fact that the Reids' matrimonial bark remained steady 
through the tempests and gusts of emotionalism that sweep 

around the most appealing male star in the most 

emotional profession in 

the world bespeaks 

character as well 

as genuine de- k 

uotion on both ^y 

sides. 






Wally liked best the roles where he 
could get his face dirty. 




A Bridal Bouquet 



Receiving a starring contract on the eve of his marriage 
makes Walter Hiers outdo his most genial screen roles. 



Caroline Bell 



ANEW star has riz!" 
I bowed with pro- 
found respect. 
"Salaam !" 

"Sure, slam, that's what 
I'll most likely get," Wal- 
ter Hiers' round face 
beamed on me. "Slams 
and brickbats. But I'm 
so darned happy now I 
could let a whole building 
fall on me and. never feel 
it." 

Yes, Walter is upon the 
threshold of a dual hap- 
piness: stardom and mat- 
rimony. Nay, more, for 
by the time this appears 
in print the charming 
Miss "Peaches" MacWil- 
liams. daughter of a 
wealthy shoe manufac- 
turer, will be ordering the 
rotund comedian around 
as do all good wives. Per- 
haps after a few years, 
Walter will be able to re- 
gard matrimony in the 
prosaic terms of butcher 
bills and quarreling over 
the Sunday paper ; but 
just at present he is in 
that ecstatic state to which 
cold print cannot do jus- 
tice. And coming coinci- 
dentally with his nomina- 
tion to stardom by Para- 
mount, it is no wonder 
that the world is revolving 
a bit too fast for him. 

He contends that his 
starring contract is a wed- 
ding present from Mr. 
Lasky, a bridal bouquet; 
but. knowing the erudite 

papa of the Paramount 

fold as I do, I insist that 

Walter's ever-increasing 

popularity with the public was the casting vote rather 

than any altruistic sentimentalism. 

A conversation with Walter, when I have cornered 

him in the publicity office of the West Coast studio, 

proceeds in the following incoherent manner : 

Me: "Walter. I understand your other contract, in 

which you supported stellar luminaries, still had two 

years to run?" 

Walter: "Er, what? Oh, yes, contract. Of course 

I'd heard rumors for some time that I was to be starred. 

ever since the critics noticed me in 'Bought and Paid 

For.' But nobody pays any attention to rumors out 

here, so it came as a distinct surprise to me when Mr. 

Lasky offered me the new starring contract for five 

years, tore up the old one, and gave me the pieces for 

a souvenir. And say, did you ever sec such eyes?" 
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Me (wonderingly) : 

"Mr. Lasky 's? No. I 

never noticed " 

Walter (disgusted)': 
"Aw, shucks, you know I 
mean Peaches' adorable, 
wonderful, marvelous — 
gee, words can't do justice 
to her, now can they?" 

Me (primly) : "Walter, 
you will kindly understand 
that this is an interview 
and a matter of utmost 
importance. I agree that 
Miss Mac Williams is 
quite charming. Now that 
that matter of world-wide 
magnitude is settled — tell 
me about your first star- 
ring picture. 'Mr. Billings 
Spends His Dime.' " 

Walter (gradually re- 
covering) : "Oh, yes. 
Well, Mr. Billings — that's 
me — has a lot of fun out 
of his dime. South 
American revolution and 
all that. Lots of fast ac- 
tion, sort of like Wallie's 
'The Dictator.' The story, 
which appeared in a mag- 
azine, has been changed 
a trifle. I fall in love with 
a girl in a movie show — 
see her in a news weekly 
— and follow her to South 
America, almost get 
carved up by a chili con 
carne army in gold braid 
and all that. But my 
dime brings me a fortune 
and the girl — Jacqueline 
Logan — pretty good re- 
turn on the original in- 
vestment. w r hat? And say, 
did you ever see such red 
hair? It's real, too. 
There's not going to be 
any henna pack in my family, no sirree." 

Jacqueline? Then it dawned upon me that Walter 
was off on another of his reveries. Honestly, I never 
have seen a callow youth so hopelessly in love. And 
I must admit that I can't blame him. for Peaches, 
whom I first saw at the opening of Lowe's State The- 
ater here over a year ago, is quite an eye opener. I 
understand that the witty monologue of which Walter 
unburdened himself upon the stage that night of star- 
shine was a contributory influence, when it came time 
for Miss MacWilliams to make a cross mark on the 
matrimonial ballot opposite "Yes." 

Though Walter has been for almost six years a Lasky 
stock actor whose portrayals have won him a constantly 
increasing public following, it was really "Bought and 
Continued on page 100 
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Carleton de Miller is an actor now and then, but most of the time he is working on sculpture in the rambling studio where 

Bohemia's Saturday night parties are held. 



Being Bohemian in 

HollyWOOd By Gordon Gassaway 

BOHEMIA has hung up its 
hat in Hollywood. It has 
come to live with the mak- 
ers of motion pictures. 

"Ah," you say, "so Greenwich 
Village has moved to the Coast. 
Montmartre is wading in the Pa- 
cific, is it?" 

Has Hollywood solved the rid- 
dle of bohemia? White nights — 
blue clays — Mimi — hunger — hope 
— heights — depths — Trilby — 
incense — red ink — ashes ! You 
see it all. And then you cleverly 
think of the writer who has said 
that bohemia is only a state of 
mind. Perhaps he was right. 

In the shadow of the Louvre 
lies the Latin quarter of Paris. 
Greenwich Village shakes its 
bobbed head at Washington 
Square. Wherever art thrives, 
you say, there comes bohemia, 
creeping like a saucy jade into the 
warmth of art's fire. 

In Hollywood the movies have 
stirred the atmosphere into a 
whirlpool of artistic production, 
and they have given life to the 
pollen of bohemia. It is a young 
bohemia, just learning what it is 
all about. It is yet in the pigtail 
period. 

But let us see for ourselves. 

What's this, you ask, as we 
turn off of Hollywood P>oulevard 
near Al Christie's studio and roll 
gently along Kdgemont Drive 

with the California winter sun dripping onto the hills, 
do you mean to say that this is bohemia? "On your 
right," I say with all the air of a Cook's tour guide, 




Representatives from the Quartier Latin and Green- 
wich Village have settled in Hollywood and been 
enthusiastically taken up by the motion-picture colony. 

Photographs by Stagg 

"you will see the bungalow home 
of Ella Buchanan. That is Miss 
Buchanan herself out there in the 
garden trimming a rosebush. She 
is the vice president and general 
boss of the Sculptors' League of 
Southern California, you know." 

Yes, her hair is bobbed and all 
that, but she doesn't seem to be 
smoking a cigarette. Let's stop 
and ask her what she thinks of 
la z-ic de boheme. By the way, 
that house next door is where Lon 
Chaney lives. 

"Where is bohemia?" we ask. 
Miss Buchanan looks at us in 
startled surprise. Despite her 
gray hair she is as quick as a bird. 

"Bohemia? Is that what you're 
looking for! I really don't know," 
she says, puzzled. "I don't think 
you'll find it around here. I'm 
too busy. I haven't got time to be 
bohemian !" 

Shucks, you say, this is disap- 
pointing. You expected more. 
But let us peep into the Buchanan 
studio. We find it large and full 
of air with the sunlight streaming 
in through windows high and open 
to the north and east. No smoke, 
no cobwebs, no empty bottles, no 
ashes. Only statues and paint- 
ings and bits of half finished 
sculpturings. It doesn't look at 
all like the garrets of the bohemia 
they tell us about in Paris, with 
cracked windowpanes and the lit- 
ter of night. We will go on. and bid Miss Buchanan 
good day. We are searching for bohemia with the 
smell of musty shadows clinging to its garments. 



Ella Buchanan is vice-president of the Sculptors' 
League of Southern California. 
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Being Bohemian in Hollywood 




David Grolle built his colorful little studio home from old sets from the Fox studio. It bears little resemblance to the 

ashen dwellings of Paris or New York's Bohemia. 



Up a winding road and over a hill we plump down 
into a nest of little plaster bungalows, drowsing in a 
hollow where Rudy Valentino could toss a pebble into 
their midst from the window of his bed chamber in 
the big house up on the hill he bought for his bride. 
That is Warren Kerrigan, over there in the next block, 
feeding the birds in his garden. 

Is this Hollywood's boheme? Let's stop at 
this tiny pink plaster house with the big iron 
grille over the window and the sycamore 
shading the tea table in the open patio. 
Dav'd Grolle, the painter and decorator, 
strolls out to meet us. He turns on 
the fountain and asks us to watch the 
sun flames flirt with its drops. 

"Is this the heart of bohemia?" we 
ask, a little haltingly. 

"Ho, ho!" he roars. "But come 
out into the patio." There, sus- 
pended over a flickering California 
stream, no bigger than a minute, is a 
fairyland of bridges and trails he has 
built and little platforms with pink and 
purple wicker furnishings. Back, un- 
der the falling leaves of the trees is a 
large picture of a Spanish dancer. 

"I light that up at night." he says, "when 
I have guests. I built this place myself with 
old stuff from the sets over at the Fox stu- 
dio. It's all my work — everything, every- 
thing, but the phonograph." 

"But we are looking for bohemia," you 
interrupt. "Is this it?" 

"Well" — he smiles — "I sometimes forget 
to cook my breakfast, and sometimes we have music 
here until almost ten o'clock at night until it gets too 
cold in the garden. I serve cookies and oolong to my 
guests." 

"Piffle!" you ejaculate. "Where is the poet with the 
long hair and the flowing tie and the flowing bowl ? 
Where is the muted violin and Mimif Where, oh, 
where, is bohemia?" 

It is like hunting for the "Blue Bird." 




A striking portrait of Elinor 

Glyn on black velvet is one 

of the best-known works 

of Ivy de Verley. 



Come on, I say, we'll get another quart of gas for 
Lizzie — and then — who knows? And so we depart 
from David Grolle, standing there under his giant 
sycamore and with the little fountain splashing in 
the sun, and we turn, a scant two blocks further on, 
up a quaint lane under towering eucalyptus trees, past 
the walled garden of Madame Gordon's School for 
Dancing, and suddenly come face to face with 
the blazing pink pinnacles of a building half 
hidden in a grove of eucalyptus. 

No garret here, no odor of half- 
burned cigarettes and dead pipes. Is 
this bohemia? And who is this flash- 
ing, vibrant woman with the coal-black 
hair, carmine lips, and firm white 
hands that hastens to greet us as we 
half stumble clown the steps, not up, 
that lead to the wide front door with 
its "needle's eye" for everyday use? 
Let me introduce to you Madame Ivy 
de Verley, once of London and Paris, 
but now of Hollywood. She it is who 
painted, on black velvet, the epoch- 
making mask of Elinor Glyn and the 
now famous portrait of Betty Blythe. 
"Yes, I have just built this place," Ma- 
dame de Verley is saying, with her strong 
British accent which goes so incongruously 
with her Sicilian air. "I am going to live 
in California now. That beeg tree over 
there is where they use' to hang the horse 
thieves. I like it here ver-ry much." 
"But is this bohemia?" you persist. 
"Just you come and see my studio." says 
madame, and with a hand on your elbow she guides you 
through the doorway and into a room the like of 
which you have never seen. Its walls are of gold, and 
a winding stairway gropes upward into shadows over- 
head. A little stage, with electric fixtures is at one 
side, and there are huge paintings on easels. A Turk- 
ish lamp hangs by a chain which seems miles long. 

"Every Sunday I have guests here," she is saying. 
"Sometimes two' hundred. Mv first house was too 



Being Bohemian in Hollywood 
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small for all of them and so I build this. 
I think it will be large enough. Not?" 

Yes, we think it will be quite large 
enough, and we think, too, that perhaps 
here is la vie de boheme. 

"Ah," you breathe, "then on Sunday 
nights your guests come creeping from 
their garrets and gather here to taste of 
hashish and bathe their senses in incense 
from the Orient ? In the darkness of the 
night they come — the lonely ones?" 

"But no !" she exclaims rapidly. "Not 
of the Sunday night, but of the Sunday 
afternoon, when the breeze sweeps in from 
the little brook and off the hills, they come 
with their families, their little ones. In 
the sunshine they come, in their little fliv- 
vers. You come see my kitchen where I 
make for them orange pekoe and the cup 
cakes. Will you have some tea?" 

You trail, disheartened, like a punctured 
tire, to the kitchen. It is done in deep 
blue and marigold. You have never seen 
such a kitchen. It is as big, almost, as 
that studio you once had in Greenwich 
Village, which smelled so punk the morn- 
ings after. You climb the stairs and see 
the airy boudoir hung with lavender and 
pale-green silk, with the zephyrs stirring 
the leaves at the windows. You sigh, and 
rave, but mutter: 

"This is not bohemia. Why, once when 
I was in Paris. I saw " 

And I hurry you out before she hears 
you, and Lizzie grumbles a bit while we 
jiggle down the eucalyptus lane into the 
heart of Hollywood's business section, and 
there we stop before the stark, bare face 
of a building that reminds you of the place 
where they make ice at home. Up some 
dusty stairs you trudge, picking at the 
coverlets of your mind. You think that 
if you hear the word bohemia you will 
scream. 

A tall, dark youth opens a door, at our 
knock. We enter a vast room with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of hands hung on pe^ 
the walls. Not hands in the flesh, but hands, hands in 
plaster. There is a throne at one end 
of the room on a dais. The sun is 
streaming in through Western 
windows, orange now, for the 
afternoon is growing late. 

The tall, dark youth is 
speaking. But your eyes 
have seen something. He is 
wearing a smock! And 
what is that underneath 
his clean-shaven chin? Ye 
Gods of Olympus ! It is a 
flowing, billowing black tie ! 
The flag of bohemia! Tri- 
umph. He speaks on. 

"It is too bad you came 
just now, but you are wel- 
come. We are enlarging the 
studio, making it bigger," he ex- 
plains, "and we are sort of torn 
up. But we will be finished by Sat- 
urday night. We are going to Casson Ferguson is a near 




A huge living room walled in dull gold where Ivy de Verley receives Hollywood's 
bohemia on Sunday afternoons. 



all about 




have a party then. Will 
come and join us?" 



vou 



neighbor of Ivy de Verley 's ami also 
as this picture shoivs, one of Iter 
most interesting portrait subjects. 



What's this? A party? On Saturday night? Oh, 
joy — bohemia at last ! Yes, we will come. Speed the 
days till Saturday. Are you sure you said at night? 
Not in the sunlight? 

It is Saturday night. The moon is white and 
high, and California smiles on Hollywood. You put 
on your best bohemian bib and tucker and flivver 
joyously out to Finn Frolich's Saturday night 
frolic. For it is Frolich's studio, that stark, 
barefaced corrugated iron warehouse there just 
a block from Lasky's where even at the mo- 
ment greenish lights are shooting in the sky. 
"De Mille is shooting the last scenes of 
'Adam's Rib,' " some one tells you. Mystery 
lurks beneath the ink-black shade of the pepper 
trees on Sunset Boulevard. For a moment you 
almost believe that again you are rolling along 
the Boul'. Michel — to Montmartre— Mivii — Ed- 
uardo — muted violins — claret — Egyptian cigarettes 
— Bull Durham — bathless nights — blue days — la vie 
de boheme! 
Hurry up the dusty stairs. We are here. There is 
babble of voices echoing through the empty spaces of 
the old warehouse with its iron walls. The tall, 



dark young man eyes you closely at the door. 
Continued On page 97 
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Above, a view taken in Jack's "Winged Victory" gardens; below, the builder on his own porch. 

He Makes New Homes Out of Old Sets 

Jack Donovan has discovered a way to transform the mush- 
room growths on the studio lots into something of permanence. 



By Charles Carter 



Photos by New -Brook 



TO your right, la-dies 
an' gintil-min," bel- 
lowed the guide on 
the rubber-neck wagon, "is 
the bungalow where Alice 
Ter-ry lives with her hus- 
band, Rex Ingram. Yes'm, 
that little brown house 
there 'neath the eucalyptus. 
Smart young feller name 
o' Jack Donovan built that 
there court he calls 'Winged 
Victory Gardens' where 
lots o' the picture folks 
lives " 

Jack and I, seated in his 
snappy blue coupe before 
the entrance gates of 
wrought iron, snickered. 

"What he doesn't know," 
I giggled, "is that Alice's 
cottage was built from a 
discarded studio set." 

"Neither," answered Jack 
serenely, "does Alice." 

This versatile youngster, 
who designs and builds 
quaint houses between pic- 
ture engagements, had 
evolved the unique scheme 
of utilizing left-over sides 




of sets and discarded 
properties in his homes, 
which have come to be 
a part of Hollywood. 

At the larger studios, 
such as Lasky, Goldwyn, 
Ince, and Universal, 
where the same type of 
structure is often needed, 
sets usually are retained 
for future use. made 
possible by a few 
changes or by repainting. 
But the smaller inde- 
pendent companies sel- 
dom make two produc- 
tions in a similar locale, 
and. finding their sets 
and properties white ele- 
phants on their hands, 
they are glad to dispose 
of them for whatever 
they can get. The prop- 
erties frequently are 
bought by Los Angeles 
stores and. in the case of 
props of an early histori- 
cal period, are often sold 
as "guaranteed an- 
tiques." I know of one 
Continued on page 103 
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Favorite 
Picture 
Players 




EDITH ROBERTS has 
never looked more 
lovely than she doe* in 
the Elizabethan robe* (he 
wears in the prologue to 
"Backbone." It is a mod- 
ern story, but for a few 
moments we are given this 
vision of olden times. 
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THE long-postponed plans for Mildred Davis' debut in 
feature productions finally have matured. She will lv 
featured with Kenneth Harlan in "Temporary Marriage," 
to be made by Sacramento Pictures Corporation. 







FANS who have decried the waste of Viola Dana's talent 
in mediocre pictures will be glad to know that she 
soon will leave the ranks of program stars for all-star 
Metro special productions. 




ESTELLE TAYLOR supplies some thrills and also suf- 
fers a few chills herself in the Universal production, 
of the melodramatic mystery play "Bavu." 



Photo b, Kr.uli.-h 




P*oto b, F>nM 



MARGARET LIVINGSTON plays the defenseless girl, 
without which no serial is complete, in the Universal 
chapter play," The Social Buccaneer," starring Jack Mulhall. 
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DOROTHY PHILLIPS, who goes in for such strenuous 
film roles, is the most demure and serene of stars off 
the screen. 'The White Frontier," an Allen Holubar pro- 
duction, marks her next appearance. 



Photo eftpyrtehud by Strmtul I'eytnn 




Photo copyrighted by Str.u.t Pvyton 



OTHER stars may leave their own special field for 
experiments in otlier branches of acting, but Ruth 
Roland is content to stick to the serials that have made 
her so popular. 
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NO more welcome news has come to the fans for a long time than the fact that Mae Marsh 
had been asked by Mr. Griffith to play in' his next production, and that she had consented 
to do so. Of all the stars who have withdrawn for a time from the screen, none will be wel- 
comed back more eagerly. You will find something about what she has been doing of late, 
and about her future plans, on the following page. 
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She Danced at the Princess' Ball 



Mae Marsh has been enjoying many honors of late; and you will see her soon on the screen once more. 

By Charles Gatchell 



OF all the Cinderella stories to be found in the 
careers of our screen stars, I can think of 
none more deserving of the title than that of 
Mae Marsh. 

Other stars have amassed greater fortunes, have built 
more palatial homes, have seen their names glittering 
in a greater number of incandescent lights. But it re- 
mained for Mae Marsh to emerge suddenly out of 
retirement and dance at the prince's — or rather the 
princess' ball, in the costume, by the way, which you 
see her wearing on the opposite page. 

The ball was given in London last fall, and Princess 
Mary was the patroness. It was a huge charity ball, 
and the guests included any numljer of lords and ladies 
and distinguished men and women. But beside bear- 
ing the name of the princess, the invitations bore the 
name of but one other person — that was Mae Marsh, 
the guest of honor. 

That this honor was conferred upon Miss Marsh 
was partly due to the fact that she was in London at 
the time, starring in a British film. But it was due, 
in greater part, to the fact that the British people are 
not so prone as we are to forget an artist who has 
once achieved distinction. 

Great Britain had not been really awakened to the 
wonderful possibilities of motion pictures until the 
crashing walls of falling Babylon in Griffith's "Intol- 
erance" shook them into a recognition of the fact that 
a cheap amusement had become a great art. And 
through that same picture — in the modern episode — 
they came to know and to love Mae Marsh. There- 
fore, when she arrived in London to act as visiting star 
in one of their productions, invitations of all kinds were 
showered upon her. Not only was she the guest of 
honor at the princess' ball ; she dined at the home of 
a member of the nobility, one of whose dinner guests 
was the Prince of Wales. On other occasions she met 
and talked with Sir James Barrie, Anthony Hope. H. 
G. Wells, and many other men of high literary attain- 
ments. 

All of which had taken its place as an episode of 
very small importance on the day that I saw her a 
few weeks later, as compared with the fact that it was 
Saturday and she was free to spend a week-end with 
her three-and-a-half -year-old daughter, Mary, and her 
husband, Louis Lee Arms. She was staying at the new 
Westchester Biltmore Club, a huge country club which 
looks like a mammoth city hotel built by mistake on a 
country hilltop — the playground of hundreds of New 
Yorkers, a place for gayety, for out-of-door sports, or 
for quiet and rest, as you prefer. They had gone to 
the Westchester Biltmore partly because of its nearness 
to the Griffith studio, where Miss Marsh was playing 
a leading role in the forthcoming Griffith picture which 
is to bring her back to the American screen ; but the 
real reason, I think, was that its hillsides offered the 
very best coasting for the tiny red-cheeked member of 
the family. 

"I've been promising Mary all week that I'd play 
with her to-day." said Miss Marsh, whose blue home- 
spun sport suit gave evidence that she was all ready 
for a romp in the snow with her daughter. "There's 
not much chance throughout the week. We work aw- 
fully hard at the Griffith studio. It's just as it used 



to be when I worked with Mr. Griffith before — won- 
derful, of course. At first it bothered me when he 
talked to me during a scene. He does that, you know, 
and I wasn't used to it. After I left Mr. Griffith most 
of my directors didn't do that. They found that I did 
better if they just let me go through my scenes as I 
wanted to. With him, of course, it's different, but it 
upset me so at first that we had to stop and rehearse 
for several days until I could get back into his way 
of working again. 

"My part? Well, I'm a modern flapper, you know. 
No, not just a wistful little person — quite different from 
anything I've done. But it's a very dramatic role — a 
very strong story. I hope it will be well liked — that's 
all we can ever say, you know." 

Those who have had glimpses of some of the film 
predict a glorious return for Miss Marsh after her long 
retirement, and I am sure that every fan whose recol- 
lections go back eight or nine years will hope that this 
prediction comes true. 

For Mae Marsh has always held a peculiar place in 
the hearts of those who love the screen. From the 
time when, as the Little Sister in "The Birth of a 
Nation," she brought tears to their eyes through the 
poignancy of her portrayal of that tragic role, she has 
always had a place of her own, somewhat like that of 
Maude Adams on the stage, to whom she often has 
been compared. 

Unlike Maude Adams, she was unfortunate in her 
management after leaving Griffith. The Goldwyn com- 
pany, in its early days of high aspirations chose well 
when they selected her to be one of their first stars. 
But the judgment of those in charge of selecting ve- 
hicles for her was, save in one or two instances, very 
bad. One of their pictures, "The Cinderella Man," 
which George Loane Tucker directed, brought out all 
of her appealing charm. Sincerely and beautifully made, 
it had an emotional climax which stands out after five 
years as one of the best examples of heart appeal which 
I have ever seen produced by an actor on the screen. 

The termination of her Goldwyn contract, which had 
brought her a fortune, if little else, came shortly after 
her marriage. The opportunity for a rest after several 
years in the studios was a welcome one. Then Mary 
was born, and all of her mother's interests became cen- 
tered in her. It was not until Mary was a year old 
that she began to think of resuming her professional 
career. An offer came at that time which appeared to 
be a splendid opportunity, but save for a handsome 
salary, the results were unsatisfactory. 

Like most screen stars who grew up in the studios, 
Miss Marsh had always wanted to appear behind the 
footlights. A play was offered to her, and she starred 
in it for a few weeks. But coming, as it did, at the 
peak of the business depression of two years ago, it 
failed, like hundreds of others, to make expenses when 
tried out on the road, and it was thought best to close 
it rather than to try to bring it in to New York during 
so bad a season. So Mae Marsh and Mary went back 
to their ranch in California until the offer came to go 
to London to make pictures again — and to dance at the 
princess' ball. Then, when Mr. Griffith was ready, she 
came back to New York. 

Continued on page 96 
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Why is Screen Act 

Those who have tried to bluff the camera, 

By Edwin 



With such a director as Cecil De Mille, each point in 
a scene is argued out quietly ahead of time. 

A MOVIE revue! What a wonderful 
idea ! Can't you see it spread forth 
on the bill posters in your home 
town in man-sized capital letters, with Charlie 
Chaplin announced as the chief entertainer? 
And Douglas Fairbanks! What a thrill it 
would give you to sit in the front row and 
watch them perform ! And maybe Mary 
Pick ford would dance or talk or do some- 
thing 

Well, it's nothing but a dream. A very 
pipey dream at that. It won't happen. And 
though I am sorry to disillusion you, I have 
a good reason for doing so. 

There was one such follies show last sea- 
son in Los Angeles. It frolicked for one 
brief night. And Mary Pickford and Doug- 
las Fairbanks did appear, and although they 
did not sing or dance they probably received 
almost as much applause as if they had. 
Charlie Chaplin came near showing up, too 
— but he finally didn't. And knowing his 
peculiar temperament, nobody blamed him 
overmuch. 

For one glorious 
night, however, Los 
Angeles had the thrill 
of seeing the players 
whom they ordinarily 
know in the silence and Pbotobycinrcncos.Buii 



Colleen Moore has 
put much time and 
study into the eradi- 
cation of her man- 
nerisms. 




shadows, come to life in the flesh in a 
show. It was like a grand old Fourth of 
July. One great big blaze and then the 
whole performance over for good and all. 
It happened on Saturday night, and Mon- 
day morning everybody was back at the 
studio in the silence and shadows again. 

But the recollections of that show have 
left their mark. It has evolved a subtle 
definition for screen acting. The per- 
formance exploited and recalled the dif- 
ferences between the realm of the stage 
and the screen. And the result I am go- 
ing to try to give to you in the course of 
this article is an explanation of what 
screen acting really is like. 

Let us take the instance of Charlie 
Chaplin, who did not appear, as a starter. 
His viewpoint will give us the biggest con- 
trast. This I know, because I had an op- 
portunity to investigate it recently in con- 
nection with another personal-appearance 
function, and it is perhaps 
the most striking proof that 
acting as it is known to the 
majority of us, is not act- 
ing as it is known to the 
cinema star. 

Before I relate what 
Chaplin had to say, I want 
to state that I am assum- 
ing that the readers of Pic- 
ture-Play have had at 
least a passing acquaint- 
ance with theatricals, either 
in school or at some society 
affair, be it small or large. 
You all perhaps know that 
the sensation is of speak- 
ing a piece in public, if you 
have not actually at some 
time taken part in a play. 

That experience, lest you 
should have any hallucina- 
tions on the subject, 
wouldn't be of any great 
assistance to you if you 
thought of acting before 
the camera. Mayhap, it 
would be of no value at all. 
The inevitable conclusion 
from every star's opinion is 
that acting before the cam- 
era is "so utterly different" 
from acting on the stage. 

Playing before the cam- 
era is in fact getting so far 
away from its original 
model — playing before the 
footlights, that very few 
camera stars, who have at- 
tained the pinnacle of fame 
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ing "So Different" 

and struggled with nerves, can tell you. 

Schallert 



on the screen, care about appearing on the 
stage even at a motion-picture theater. 
So-called personal tours are rapidly and 
consistently going out of vogue. Our 
brightest lights want to be known as screen 
actors and as nothing else. They consider 
that taking a flyer into the stage light 
doesn't add greatly to their reputation on 
the silver sheet. In fact, they think it is 
more likely to prove detrimental. 

That is exactly what Chaplin told me 
about his views. He hasn't taken part in 
a stage show, even at a benefit, in several 
seasons. In fact, he rarely comes out in 
public, except at informal affairs, and 
though it is his delight to act out charades 
and make one-minute impromptu speeches 
on any subject presented at private gath- 
erings, he detests worse than strychnine 
any such thing as "speaking a piece in 
public." 

"It's simply that I have a dread of it," 
Chaplin declared. "The fact is that I 
fear crowds. I have a complex about it. 
I don't regard it as a superior sort of 
complex, either. In fact, I think some- 
times that it is a sign of weakness. 

"The thing is that I never liked the 
stage. I was dreadfully unhappy while 
I was playing in vaudeville. And the rec- 
ollections that I have of the footlights are 
therefore anything but pleasant. 

"With the screen it is different. One 
can be a recluse and still be a screen 
actor. Sometimes I believe that screen 
acting does make a recluse of a man. A 
mental hermit. 

"The camera is so gloriously impersonal. 
I like its silence, its impassivity. I can 
let myself go. I am not concerned with 
the momentary attitude of the audience. 
I am not thinking whether they are super- 
ficially sympathetic or superficially unre- 
sponsive. I am aware only of what I am 
doing as either succeeding or failing in the true ex- 
pression of myself." 

Chaplin's words have opened the way to the inner 
secrets of screen acting. They have shown us that the 
key is a peculiar underlying sincerity. Many times I 
have heard from other players expressions of belief in 
this deeper sincerity behind great film acting. 

Nearly all picture players nowadays declare em- 
phatically that you have to feel and think a role be- 
fore you can really play it. Even on the stage this 
idea has made itself felt to the betterment of the tech- 
nique of acting. The newer school of players discloses 
naturalness above any other quality. Feeling and think- 
ing roles has come to such a pass that the actual speak- 
ing of lines is nowadays often neglected. But in the 
movies, where spoken lines are relegated to the sub- 
titles, thoughts become the thing— if they are not actu- 
ally things. Hardly an actor but will tell you that he 
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Charles Chaplin prefers screen acting because the camera is so 
gloriously impersonal. 

believes they can be registered, if not now, at some 
future time when the screen art is more highly per- 
fected. 

One thing I do know, and that is — you cannot bluff 
the camera. I recall one girl who tried. She had been 
selected as a possible screen type in a contest. She was 
afraid that she might display "nerves," get wabbly, that 
is, when they were making a test. So she determined 
to give battle. She set her jaw firmly and acted out a 
bit they gave her to do with a hard and defiant ex- 
pression. Fortunately for her, she was so badly made 
up that they had to take the test over again. They 
didn't pay attention to her expression. She herself 
noted it, however. She saw that the camera had regis- 
tered just exactly what she had tried to do. She looked 
as if she were going to hit the screen with an ax. 

"Needless to say, she was shocked at this uncanny 
Continued on page 88 
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Over the 



Fanny the Fan holds forth about Broad 
where they go, what they wear, 

By The 
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Alma Rubens is surrounded with so many beautiful old furnishings in 
"Enemies of Women" that she has developed a keen interest in antiques. 



THIS has been the most thrilling week I 
spent," Fanny announced breathlessly ; 
she slumped clown into the chair opposite 
me and gasped excitedly. 

"Yes; it seems as though I've been waiting 
for you at least that long," I informed her 
coldly. "If you don't intend to keep engage- 
ments, why do you make them? You're not 
Mabel Normand, you know." 

She took the rebuke coolly, patted the 
bandanna around her shoulders into place 
and gave a saucy twist to the bright yellow 
handkerchief tied on her wrist. 

"It's a wonder that I ever got here," she 
assured me. "I'm so lame that I ought to go 
around in a wheel chair. You see, just the 
other day Dorothy Gish did the Spanish dance 
for me that she is going to do in 'The Bright 
Shawl,' and I've been practicing it ever since 
And then Betty Compson came to town and told 
all about taking hula-hula lessons in Honolulu. And 
she showed me how different the real hula is from the 
wiggly thing dancers do on the stage." •*■* *»**«■* 

"And of course you went home and tried to Little Jane Mishkinin has been chosen 



do it." Fanny will try to 
friends' accomplishments. 



keep up with her 



"Tried," she asked superciliously. "I did it. It 

goes this way " 

And for one terrible moment I thought she was 
going to rise in the midst of the Algonquin and 
perform. But she saw Pauline Garon just com- 
ing in and rushed over to speak to her. Inciden- 
tally, Pauline is going down to the Bahamas to 
do some scenes for "Don't Neglect Your Wife," 
and I only hope she won't come back and teach 
Fanny the strangle-hold shimmey the natives down 
there do. Fanny gets enough strenuous exercise 
just rushing around to see her friends. 

"What about Betty Compson?" I asked her 
when she drifted back and began an onslaught 
on the tea and sandwiches. 

"Oh. haven't you heard? But then, of course, 
you wouldn't," Fanny prattled on. "Betty's chief 
joy in life is that people don't recognize her out- 
side the studio. She can go around to theaters 
and shops and never be the least bit annoyed by 
people staring at her or stopping to ask her for 
photographs. She positively gloats over Bebe 
Daniels because Bebe can't go a step without hav- 
ing people whisper: 'There's Bebe Daniels.' Well, 
now I'.ettv has found out what it is like. She went 
to 'The Music Box Revue' the other night, and 
imagine how pleased she was when she found 
Clark and McCullough in the show. They used 
to play on the same vaudeville bills with her seven 
vears'ago. and she hasn't seen them since. When 
the finale came where all the principals walk down 
to the footlights and bow— Bobby Clark glanced 
down and saw her in the audience. 'Not Betty 
Compson?' he ejaculated over the footlights. 
"Yes. Betty Compson,' she nodded back 
at him,' and then the whole company 
bowed to her. and the audience all 
stared. Betty will never for- 
get it. 

"You know the word flow- 
erlike was invented just to 
describe Betty Compson," 
Fanny went on with more 
enthusiasm than I've seen 
her display over anything 
lately. "I'd forgotten how 
charming she is. It is so 
long since she has been in 
New York. She makes al- 
most every one else seem 
"T crude and brash and un- 
gainly. She is going to do 
V 'The Rustle of Silk' in pic- 
' tures just as soon as she gets 
back to California. Isn't that a 
nice title for her?" 
"Sounds a little light," I commented. 
"She ought to have some- 
thing deeper than that. She's 




by Lois Weber to play "Jewel" which 
Ella Hall played years ago. 



such a good actor that I hate 
to see her wasted on trifles." 
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Teacups 

way's favorite motion-picture stars, 
and what they are really like. 

Bystander 
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"Well, she won't be if she has her way," 
Fanny assured me. "She reads simply 'all 
the time trying to find the sort of story 
she wants to do. And the funny part of 
it is that she never can find a story for 
herself, but she is always discovering sto- 
ries that would be ideal for other players. 
She asked me to suggest Hergesheimer's 
'The Lay Anthony' to Dick Barthelmess. 
I had to confess that I had never read it, 
but I'm going to now. And glory be, at 
last I've found some one who loves the 
same old story of Booth Tarkington's 
that I like. It's 'His Own People.' and 
Betty thinks that would be a fine vehicle 
for Dick, too. 

"She was here only a few days, but 
somehow she managed to crowd in a lot 
of plays. She seemed to have been every- 
where and seen everything. But her rec- 
ord is no more amazing than Carmel 
Myers' in that respect. Carmel came here 
from California for a week, before going 
to Chicago to make a picture at the old 
Essanay studio. She went shopping in 
the morning, theaters afternoon and night, 
and then finished the dav at some mid- 
night dance club or other. And in the 
midst of all her rush and hurry she man- 
aged to buy the most stunning suit I've 
seen this year. It is dark-blue "velvet and 
is trimmed with monkey fur— not the 
harsh black kind, but young monkey fur 
that is soft and is tipped with white 
like feathers. 

"But speaking of clothes re- 
minds me of Bebe Daniel 
She wears gorgeous things 
in 'Glimpses of the Moon.' 
When you see her and 
Rubye de Remer wearing- 
exquisite g o w n s and 
about a million dollars' 
worth of jewels you will 
want to go out and rob 
a bank. You know she 
and Rubye have become 
great friends, and if I 
didn't know that they 
were sincerely fond of 
each other I'd think they 
went around together for 
the sake of the contrast of 
blonde and brunette. The 
combination is almost too strik- 
ing to seem unpremeditated. Some 
one ought to paint them as 
tempest and sunshine. I don't 
believe that you could see two 
more dazzling beauties any- 
where." 
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Betty Compson rushed to New York for a glimpse at the theaters as 
soon as she finished "The While Flower." 



"How about Nita Naldi and Pauline Garon?" I 
asked, happy to trip up Fanny in one of her con- 
tentions. 

"That's right ; they are great friends, too. aren't 
they? And there couldn't be anything more strik- 
ing than Pauline the sun-kissed, pocket-edition 
blonde, and statuesque Nita. 

"I love pictures that are full of beautiful 
girls and gowns and homes. The plot doesn't 
matter much to me." Fanny announced just as 
though that were her permanent conviction and 
not just the fancy of the moment. "Did you 
know that the scenario writer had removed 
Coral Hicks and her family from 'Glimpses of 
the Moon' and substituted Nita Naldi?" 
"No," I admitted, "but it sounds just like a 
movie — remove all the Hicks and put Nita Naldi 
in." 
"Well, why not?" Fanny retorted. "It may l)e all 
right to read about plain and intellectual girls, but 
when you have to look at them give me a beauty like 
Nita Naldi every time. If people must be intellectual 
they ought to be lovely looking too, like Mary Alden. 
"And speaking of Alary Alden" — she gathered 
momentum as she spoke until her words were just 
a blur of speed — "she wants to stop acting and di- 
rect. I'd hate that, wouldn't you?" 
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Over the Teacups 



"I would- 



' I started, but Fanny interrupted me 
with, "There's no immediate chance for her to stop, be- 
cause she has promised to be in 'Under the Red Kobe,' 
the next Cosmopolitan production. Lionel Barrymore 
and Alma Rubens are going to do that you know just 
as soon as they finish 'Enemies of Women.' And Gus- 
tav von Seyffertitz is going to play in it, I bear." 

"Speaking of Alma," I chimed in. "Every time I 
go to that place of Josef 
Urban's, the Wiener 
Workstatte, I see her in 
there buying antiques. 
Mr. Urban loaned a lot of 
art treasures to the Cos- 
mopolitan company to use 
in 'Enemies of Women,' 
and now Alma isn't happy 
if she hasn't wonderful 
old things around her. Her 
bedroom in the picture is 
entirely furnished with 
rare and valuable objects 
from the Wiener Work- 
statte. They've made her 
awfully interested in an- 
tiques." 

"I should think that she 
would like that hat of 
yours then," Fanny re- 
marked cattily. "Alma 
can get interested in art 
and literature for all I 
care, so long as she keeps 
her sense of humor. The 
last time I saw her I was 
having luncheon with 
Dorothy Gish, and when 
Alma stopped to speak to 
us Dorothy complimented 
her on her work in 'The 
Valley of Silent Men.' 'It 
must have been awfully 
exciting making that,' 
Dorothy said with all the 
enthusiasm of a fan. 
'Yes,' Alma said languidly. 
'You must come over 
some time, little girl, and 
I'll tell you all about how 
we make pictures.' Dor- 
othy wasn't to be outdone, 
so looking perfectly guile- 
less she asked, 'Does the 
make-up hurt your face?' 
That's what people are al- 
ways asking players, you 
know." 

Fanny stopped abruptly 
and clutched me as an at- 
tractive blond girl passed 
our table. 

"That's Helen MacKel- 
lar," she whispered loudly. 
"She has been offered a 
star contract in pictures. 

She and Lowell Sherman play the leading parts in 'The 
Masked Woman' on the stage, and perhaps they will 
do it in the movies. It's a long time since there have 
been any new stars," she went on casually, as though 
she wouldn't be the first to resent any intruders, "but 
I hear that Lois Weber has discovered a possible one. 
She is little Jane Mishkinin who is going to play 'Jewel.' 
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She looks like a cunning youngster, and I'd bank on 
Lois Weber's judgment any day. But there aren't many 
newcomers to pictures any more." 

"How about Douglas Fairbanks' leading woman?" 

"Oh, Evelyn Brent! She is no newcomer. Why, 

I've seen her in dozens of pictures. She has played 

for almost every company — Fox, Selznick, Arrow, and 

lots of others. She used to make things with lurid 

titles like 'The Soul 
Market,' 'The Other 
Man's Wife,' 'Who's 
Your Neighbor ?' and 
'Fool's Gold.' And like 
a lot of other players 
she has improved vastly 
in the last year, and she 
looks much younger than 
she used to. I thought 
she was glorious in 'The 
Spanish Jade!' I do 
hope that Douglas Fair- 
banks sticks to his reso- 
lution to do a pirate pic- 
ture next because then 
by all the laws of sce- 
narists she would play 
a captured maiden who 
softened his cruel heart. 
And I think Miss Brent 
would be lovely as a de- 
fiant captive." 

"If you know so well 
what the story should 
be." I told her, "why 
don't you write it ?" 

"Because that is my 
one claim to distinction." 
Fanny said wearily, "I 
am almost the only per- 
son in the world who has 
never written a sce- 
nario." 

People kept hurrying 
back and forth; all 
through the crowd were 
old, familiar faces. 
Some of them I could 
recall only as villains or 
atmosphere in almost- 
forgotten pictures. But 
Fanny knew them all. 
She was nodding busily 
and chatting with play- 
ers old and new, some 
of them rising to popu- 
larity — more of them 
sinking into obscurity. 

"Did you know that 
Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne were go- 
ing to make pictures?" 
Fanny turned and ad- 
dressed me suddenly. 

"Yes ; I heard ' that 
they were going to sup- 
port Betty Blythe in a picture." 

"That's not true," Fanny declared vigorously. "I 
can't imagine who started that rumor, but there isn't 
a bit of truth in it. No, they are coming back as 
stars. They are going to make a picture for Whitman 
Bennett and then go out and make personal appear- 
Continued on page 87 




Hedda Hopper went abroad for a vacation to recuperate from the strenu- 
ous demands of the leading role of "Has the World Gone Mad?" 



Memories on My Own Screen 

In concluding these reminiscences of the idiosyncracies of 
early film favorites, a hopeful note for the future is sounded. 

By Norbert Lusk 



YOU who read last month's recollections of Farrar, 
and more particularly those details of her mag- 
nificent spending, must not imagine that all stars 
provide for themselves such gorgeous trappings. Not 
many could if they would. Her individuality is such 
that she neither competes with her 
jewels and furs nor is over- 
whelmed by them. They are only 
the decor of a prima donna. 

Moreover, times have changed 
since the passing of what I termed 
the Platinum Age of the movies. 
The cinema is now — if I may ex- 
tend the simile — in the Steel Age 
— the era of carefully guarded ex- 
penditures, fewer pictures, stars in 
retirement ; and those who are 
lucky enough to l>e shining are 
receiving salaries closer to what 
they give in return. In short. ra» 
tionality is in the fore, and the 
business of being a star is becom- 
ing quite as grim a matter as the 
making of profitable pictures. 

The greater seriousness of the 
present-day player was clearly 
shown when I met Florence Vidor. 
"Unless I can give some spiritual 
value to a screen role I would 
rather not act at all." she enun- 
ciated sweetly, gravely. 

I nearly slid off my chair ! Per- 
haps that exaggeration of my in- 
ner conflict is not fair to her. She 
looks as if she would say just 
that or something near it. Rut 
ye gods ! in the ancient days I saw 
stars blink at interviewers, at a 
loss for words and bereft of ideas 
— almost as if they defied you to 
get a thing from them, to talk only 
when words were pried out, in 
the manner of a miner with a 
pickax. And later stars grown 
glib with success talked of any 
and everything that couldn't be 
published without risking an aw- 
ful rumpus. Yet here was a 
charming young matron who said 
something that really laid the 
foundation of a conversation. 

"It's much simpler to consider 
a character in a picture from every 
standpoint but its spiritual aspect, 
because" — she smiled faintly — 
"too often there isn't any. I be- 
lieve what makes pictures most 
lacking to-day is their failure, in 
some instances, to depict charac- 
ter. Unless we give a spiritual 

value to our roles we are nothing more than shadows 
on the screen." 

Now from what I'd heard, stars compared them- 
selves, by implication, to the sun and the moon. It 




Florence Vidor might easily be mistaken for a 
conscientious, though very pictorial, school- 
teacher. 



remained for Florence Vidor to descend to mere shad- 
ows. Of course I applauded her sense of proportion. 
She stopped at a New York hotel noted for its quiet- 
ness, and herself was the quietest guest sheltered there. 
Serene, harmonious, she barely escaped melting into 
the surrounding ether, it seemed 
to me. yet was too lovely for earth 
to lose. In something plain and 
dark blue, touched with white near 
her throat, this motion-picture ac- 
tress might easily have been mis- 
taken for a conscientious, though 
very pictorial, school-teacher. 

She talked pleasantly of one's 
state of mind controlling every 
problem likely to beset the trou- 
bled human. "Striving to adjust 
things outwardly is of little use 
until the consciousness of har- 
mony is established within one- 
self," she said with quiet convic- 
tion. Altogether she gave such 
an impression of sweetness and 
strength that I tiptoed out lest I 
jar the aura of spirituality dis- 
cernible around her. 

In the materialism of the street 
I decided that she pleased greatly, 
but. alas ! did not thrill. Like the 
fans who troop to the theater to 
see a star make a personal ap- 
pearance. I confess I like 'em best 
when they're madcappish. or ab- 
surd, or draped in diamond 
dresses. My theory is that in pri- 
vate life there can't be too much 
poise and sweetness and light, but 
professionally the poised person, 
like the perfect lady or the "sen- 
sible" star, hasn't a chance in the 
world to "make it snappy." Mean- 
ing that the star most stimulating 
to meet is one who gives way to 
extravagances of one kind or an- 
other — temperamentally, sartori- 
ally, or even in the choice of sce- 
narios. I've an idea too that the 
public likes them so. In this I 
may be all wrong, but — look at 
Mae Murray's pictures ! Perhaps 
her friends vow, wide-eyed, that 
in her home life she's a little mouse 
scampering from one household 
task to the next. I do not know 
her except through her filmed ex- 
travaganzas which people pack 
theaters to see, while exhibitors 
lick their chops at the mere men- 
tion of her golden name. Louise 
Glaum, though, was mouselike, al- 
most, to me, and contrasted sharply with the sultriness 
of her plays. 

A little woman, pale, with a little voice and odd 
greenish eyes, and very tired. She pretended to be 
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Betty Compson was a small flowerlike girl whose dark clothing made 
her light colorjn/s seem all the more rosy. 



nothing at all. certainly not a siren, nor even a star. 
All her acting, I quickly saw, was saved for the screen. 
Since she thought it not worth troubling to vamp the 
teapot, or otherwise live up to her filmed tricks, I re- 
sorted to an expedient which occasionally I'd found 
had the effect of cayenne pepper on a raw wound. I 
asked the celluloid serpent of the Hollywood Nile what 
she thought of other stars. Her reaction served me 
right. It was unexciting as skimmed milk. Of one: 
"Oh. he's a lovely gentleman," she sighed, "a lovely 
gentleman." 

Those nearest her pounded the news into my head 
that Miss Glaum was a "superwoman." They did not 
say precisely why, but emphasized their belief by add- 
ing that she was awfully, most frightfully, exotic. 
With that she left to keep an engagement with a walk- 
ing doll for a promenade on Fifth Avenue. 

Not an exotic temptress, but more likely a homebody, 
and just another instance of a simple personality 
swamped in false press-agentry. Her screen leopard 
women and wolf women faded into a woman far more 
real. The spangles and sequins and feather fans with 
which she was so lavishly decked in her photo plays 
were not at all related to her real self. 

I could not help wondering what would have been 
her status as a star had she been presented to the pub- 
lic as she was to me— a weary soul nibbling toasted 
cheese in a Greenwich Village tavern and brightening 



when a stranger inquired if she was the real 
Louise Glaum. 

Plainly the discrepancy between the actress 
I saw and the vampire she chose to make the 
public see, was a gap that should have been 
bridged more to her advantage, experienced 
player that she was. Of all the favorites 
known to me she is the one most completely 
disguised, or obscured, by the films. Call it 
betrayed if you like. Having been led astray 
from herself by a faulty analysis of what 
she had to offer, Louise Glaum should come 
back and reestablish herself by a truer use 
of her talent. 

Truth being now in mind, it occurs to me 
that no star has been better served by fate, 
or whatever you choose to call it, than Doug- 
las MacLean. He is fortunate in being him- 
self equally on and off the screen. The hu- 
morous Philadelphia bond salesman, and be- 
fore that the lively minister's son — or rather 
the minster's lively son ! — he was one or the 
other when we met. A pleasant, wholesome 
young man who happened, by some chance, 
to claim the actor's calling as his own, yet 
who might easily have been en route from 
Wall Street to catch the suburban special clue 
at Butterfly Lodge at 6:11, a little bout with 
the lawn mower ahead of him, and a dance 
at the country club after that. He was clad 
in virile tweeds, perfectly suited — no pun in- 
tended — to the moment, yet giving the impres- 
sion that he could wear overalls or a dinner 
jacket and appear never to have worn any- 
thing else. By that I mean that Douglas Mac- 
Lean would seem a part of any group in 
which he might find himself. Somehow it was 
rather nice to be included in his group at that 
moment. ' Like being admitted to a club after 
lingering long on the waiting list. Twice I've 
mentioned clubs in connection with him. It 
must be because recollection of his affable in- 
telligence links itself subconsciously with ca- 
maraderie and hospitality and understanding. 
I cannot credit, or discredit, him with that shyness 
noticed in many stars. Energetic, though not jumpy, 
he talked easily and well and was inclined not to choose 
the subject of self. When that couldn't be avoided be 
disposed of it without waste of words. Many engage- 
ments were arranged for him in New York, enough, 
indeed, for some of them to be slighted or forgotten. 
But he showed his business training, I thought, in go- 
ing here and there on schedule. Punctuality, let it be 
said to those who do not get behind the scenes, is a 
rare virtue among stars. 

Coaxing and pleading with them to receive inter- 
viewers, or have new photographs taken, is the sad 
and trying office of people hired to increase their pop- 
ularity. Of itself the coaxing is not wearing, but only 
amusing. It is the refusal, or the consent followed by 
a broken appointment, that spoils illusions and sends 
strong men to rest cures. 

While courting a hot denial from them, it is true 
that not all stars grasp the importance of their job. 
They do not lose sight of their right to demand con- 
cessions, but not many take into account that the more 
prominent one's position the more one is obligated to 
give in return. 

One of the most inexplicable signs of celluloid genius 
is the apparent inability or reluctance of the star to 
look ahead. I do not mean in his work before the 
camera, for in beginning a picture all stars can tell 
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you right off how they mean to "handle" scene 
497, and in detail feminine stars can give you 
a costume chart at one skim through a sce- 
nario. What I mean is their enviable un- 
concern in bothering to make affairs run 
smoothly. For example let us imagine that a 
noted painter has offered to do a portrait of 
Miss Vera Odessa for reproduction in an im- 
portant magazine, or that a women's club has 
invited Mr. Paul Pomade to .grace a luncheon. 
Both invitations are decidedly advantageous 
to the star. They have accepted-— under pres- 
sure, of course, for stars love to be begged. 
The hour approaches for the appointment to 
be kept. The person acting as intermediary 
will remind that figuratively the carriage waits. 
Here let us reconstruct a dialogue. 

"You're not forgetting about the painter 
at eleven o'clock. Miss Odessa?" 

"What in the world are you driving at?" 
Follows a detailed cut-back in which the scene 
of her acceptance is recreated. 

"Oh. yes, I remember all right. But I can't 
go. Telephone him, won't you? I'm busy 
on my set, see. I can't leave my zcork. Ask 
him to make it another time." 

Thus the mortal who earns his living as a 
buffer must needs stifle profanity and main- 
tain the "refinement" of the organization em- 
ploying Miss Odessa and himself. He invents 
a convincing falsehood to appease the painter, 
as much a star in his world as Miss Odessa 
is in hers. In substance the conversation with 
Mr. Paul Pomade is the same. Only his ex- 
cuse may be nothing more valid than that he 
is "not feeling up to it." 

The point of the thing is that 
the star had refused to think, 
else Vera could have foreseen 
from the work scheduled for her 
that truancy from the studio was 
impossible. Even the other's 
mood might have been regu- 
lated, if not conquered. This 
little incident, absurd and fu- 
tile as it seems, has occurred 
often enough to serve as a 
typical exhibit of the irre- 
sponsibility found among our 
very best stars. 

An entire chapter might be 
given to the subject of gain- 
ing a star's consent to be pho- 
tographed for purposes more 
profitable to himself than any 
one else. The most amusing 
paradox of the movie star, 
whose claim on the public is 
wholly photographic, is his 
horror of facing a portrait 
camera. Whv this is so I can- 
not tell. Fxcept, perhaps, 
through repetition it has be- 
come a bore, and stars, de- 
lightful children all. must 
never, never be bored. Or 
thev won't play any more. 

Daily for weeks on end T've 
heard their refusal to com- 

Douglas MacLean is fortunate in being 
himself both on and off the screen. 
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In Madge Bellamy one finds not only beauty but the indefinable 
vibration of ultimate success. 

pose themselves for photographs that would cost them nothing. 
Also I've seen this granitic obstinacy melt into merry acquiescence 
at sight of a sister star, paradise plumes shooting from her hair, 
cloaked in $75,000 worth of Russian sables, in the midst of a 
day of photographs. Again. I've 1)een a cinder in the flames of 
fury darting from the eyes of two stars on discovering, after 
long procrastination, that they had chosen the identical hour to 
keep an appointment with the same photographer. Here I must 
draw the asljestos veil lest I divulge names and repeat incendiary 
remarks. Proof that I lived to tell the tale, but may not live to 
tell another, is found in these reminiscenes of highly charged 
personalities whom — in retrospect — to know is to adore. 

Betty Compson is next, so please turn an imaginary page for 
my sketchy picture of her, erasing foregoing paragraphs which 
neither opened my own mind to her nor should remain in yours 
Continued on page 86 
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LIKE the policeman in "Pinafore," a screen star's 
. life is not a happy one, especially if he is a male 
screen star and has just made good with a 
popular picture. It is pleasant, of course, to have 
every one praising you and saying that you are the 
Edwin Booth of the screen after one particular pro- 
duction has set the film world talking about your talent 
and personality. But it is another matter to continue 
to make films, one after the other which hit the bull's- 
eye with the same speed and accuracy. Sometimes I 
feel that we are too hard on these young chaps like 
Richard Barthelmess when they make one striking suc- 
cess like "Tol'able David" and then follow it up with 
a far weaker effort like "The Bond 
Boy." After all, Richard's acting in 
"The Bond Boy" would have brought 
kind words from the critics in spite 
of the absurd plot, had it not been 
for the memory of the infinitely tet- 
ter work he did in "Tol'able David." 
It is really the highest flattery when 
you consider that we feel so strongly 
about him that we are not willing to 
accept his second best work without 
a word of protest, although it wou'd 
be passed without a murmur from 
any one of the lesser juveniles who 
have not taught us to expect so much. 
As I see it, the chief difficulty is 
that one success brings in a deluge of 
weak imitators. Barthelmess was a 
huge success in "Tol'able David." so: 
"Good !" said his producers. " 'Tol'- 
able David' had a poor boy, a mother, 
and a fight. Now behold we will make 
another and another picture for Rich- 
ard with a poor boy. a mother, and a 
fignt, and they will all be received with 
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splendid pic- 
ture, marred 
by an uncon- 
vincing story. 




cheers." But "The Bond Boy" wasn't. With all Dick 
could do and in spite of an excellent cast and good 
photography, it remained a feeble copy of one real 
triumph. Whereupon all the critics and many of the 
r . fans proceeded to scold the young 

hero as loudly as they had praised 
him a month or so before. 

Now comes "Fury," which is the 
same type of picture, although its 
background has been shifted to ship- 
board. It has some of the short- 
comings of "The Bond Boy," in that 
its story is illogical and based on one 
of those situations where all that is 
needed to clear up the tragedy is 
three minutes' frank conversation be- 
tween the girl and the boy. This, 
however, would end the picture, so 
the misunderstanding must go on un- 
til it is time for the last reel. It 
was the same situation that was so 
irritating in "The Bond Boy," and 
"Fury" might have fallen just as flat 
had it not been for its exciting ship 
scenes, its remarkable cast and the 
personalities of Dick Barthelmess and 
Dorothy Gish who put a human qual- 
ity into their most wooden situations. 
For the picture is really wonder- 
fully directed by Henry King against a background of storm- 
ing skies and waves and of the dimly lighted Limehouse 
haunts which Griffith used for "Broken Blossoms." As sea- 
going types, the actors are the most perfectly chosen of any 
picture I have ever seen and at their head are Dorothy and 
Richard, making, as I have said, genuine appealing human 
beings out of the impossible puppets which the author created 
when he wrote the play. The titles are dreadful, but you 
don't mind them, because you know that these two young 
lovers never could talk like that — so you forget about them 
and settle down to enjoy your own idea of what they are 
saying or doing. In fact "Fury" somehow manages to be 
a great picture in spite of its plot. 

Nevertheless I still think that it is a great injustice to 
Dick Barthelmess who of all young screen stars has shown 
that he can play a great variety of roles. "Tol'able David" 
was a success, and no one enjoyed it more than I did, but 
nowT hope the directors will forget about it, and get material 
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which is equally genuine but with a different theme. 
Dick has almost outgrown his juvenile roles; he is quite 
capable of doing in his own way' the sort of thing 
that made Valentino famous. I hear that his next pic- 
ture is to be a screen version of that violent and color- 
ful tale of Cuba, called "The Bright Shawl." This is 
a real departure in plot and character- 
ization, and I have a feeling that it 
is going to be something to live for 
which will establish Dick Barthelmess 
as the actor he is, who can lie all 
things to all plots. 

"The Pilgrim." 

The motion pictures have produced 
a few real tragedies and many ro- 
mantic films which are worthy of be- 
coming a part of its history. But its 
real, unique claim to distinction still 
rests on comedy and that comedy on 
one figure — a wistful, quizzical little 
figure trotting down the road with 
huge flat feet and a silly cane. There 
is nothing like Charlie Chaplin on the 
stage to-day — be has developed a new 
form of comedy, and it belongs only 
to the screen. I was impressed by this 
as I came out of the projection room 
after seeing "The I'ilgrim" and walked 
down Broadway with the electric signs 
of a dozen stage comedians over my 
head. Many of them are hilariously amusing, a few 
are really great, but none of them could touch Charlie 
at his own game — and they very wisely don't 
try. 

There's no describing "The Pilgrim" — you'll 
have to see it yourself. To say that Charlie 
is a jailbird who poses as a parson and is 
forced to conduct a church service means noth- 
ing really. Only the Chaplin fan can under- 
stand without seeing it, what glorious satire 
he puts into the role of the fake parson. It 
is a burlesque of the "Turn to the Right" plot, 
where a crook comes to a small town, falls 
in love, and is converted. But I defy any one 
to beat Charlie at conversion once he puts his 
mind to it. There is a scene with a perfectly 
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terrible child in which Charlie tries to keep the infant 
from murdering him and still stand in right with the 
mother who is watching her little darling bang him in 
the face. There is a scene with the sheriff — but I 
really can't go on like this with all the other films to 
be done. At the present moment I am almost pre- 
|»ared to say that "The I'ilgrim" is as good as "The 
Kid," which means that nothing better has ever reached 
the screen. 

"Dr. Jack." 

Harold Lloyd also has a comedy which I do not mean 
to compare with the masterpiece above, but then, as 
1 have said, no one really does try to compete with 
Charlie. "This "Dr. Jack"* shows the effect of "Grand- 
ma's Boy" in that it deals with the 
power of mental force over material 
difficulties. It shows a young girl 
who has been talked into a sick-bed 
by a fussy father and a quack doctor 
and who is cured by Harold who 
poses as a physician himself. It 
looked very much like a Coue clinic 
jazzed. Harold pokes fun at the doc- 
tors and imaginary invalids with a 
lively spirit which is most infectious. 
There is an undercurrent of shrewd 
philosophy which is all too rare in 
most comedies. These really mean 
something more than flying plates and 
falling scenery. The latter part of 
the picture is a sort of burlesque on 
the "One Exciting Night" sort of 
thing — and infinitely more amusing 
and effective. 




There's no describing "The Pilurim;'' you 
will have to see it for yourself. 



"Back Home and Broke." 

"Our Leading Citizen" was so 
good that I didn't expect another pic- 
ture like it — at least not so soon. 
But here follows a second by the same cheerful pair 
— George Ade and Thomas Meighan. It is called 



"Dr. Jack" is a sort of burlesque on 

"One Exciting Night," and infinitely 

more amusing. 
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''My American Wife" brings Tony Moreno into 
the foreground. 

"Back Home and Broke" and is a masterpiece of 
humor and real small-town sentiment which is 
absolutely free from bunk. There are very few 
people who have not had dreams of going back 
to the home town with piles of money and 
scattering sweetness and light all over 
Main Street ; this is what our hero does 
only he does it in an absolutely original 
and exciting way. Thomas Meighan 
is in his element in this role which 
has the genial sort of comedy that he 
loves and does best. And Lila Lee 
is most appealing as a dusky and de- 
voted small-town girl. The subtitles 
— all written by Ade — are a delight 
in themselves. If we have many 
more of them, they may induce 
some of our mushy, flowery, and 
smart-aleck title writers to mend 
their ways. 

"Sure-fire Flint." 

Johnny Hines has passed from 
the two-reel elevator- boy comedy 
into melodrama which, though it 
has a jazz motif, nevertheless 
is serious enough about its 
thrills. It is full of motor 
races and train wrecks and 
beautiful girls who must be res- 
cued from locked safes and all 
the other little accidents which 
make up modern melodrama. 
Johnny races through this with 
such evident enjoyment that 
you catch something of his 
spirit, and it is impossible not 
to laugh at his cocksure nerve. 
He is so swift and so con- 
stantly in the spotlight that he 





takes the screen quite away from the 
rest of the cast, although it is a gopd 
cast, with Doris Kenyon as the beau- 
tiful gir-r-1 and Charles Gerard in his 
usual role of a low-lived cur of a 
villain. Ralph Spence wrote the sub- 
titles which are sometimes really amus- 
ing and original and sometimes belong 
to the aforesaid smart-aleck variety. 
It takes something like genius, I sup- 
pose, to keep originality from spilling 
over into sheer freakishness. 

"Fruits of Faith." 

This is Will Rogers, and I was 
much depressed when I discovered 
that it was only a two-reeler instead 
of the five reels I had come to see. 
It's a jolly little picture about a tramp 
who is told that faith will move moun- 
tains and who tries out this theory 
with wild and woolly results. 

"Gimme." 

These little stories of married life 
by Rupert Hughes are as genuine and 
truly touching as anything that is be- 
ing done just now on the screen. 
They have simplicity and humor and 
charm, and they very rarely spill over 
into the sentimental bogs that surround most 
motion pictures about a young married couple 
— or married couples of any age, for that mat- 
ter. Moreover they usually deal with some 
phase of married life which is a very definite 
modern problem. "Gimme" is the latest. It 
pictures the very natural irritation of the 
young wife who before her marriage has 
earned her own living and had her own 
spending money, but who now is obliged 
to ask her husband for every cent she 
spends on the house. Her perplexities 
drive her back into her job. but not for 
long; an adjustment is made in the fam- 
ily fortunes on the basis of fifty-fifty 
for all expenses. Here you have your 
happy ending, but it isn't too happy to 
be true ; the last word of the reconciled 
wife is "Gimme." Almost every bride 
who has worked before she was mar- 
ried has faced this problem and the 
audience, when I saw the picture at New 
York's Capitol Theater, must have been 
made up largely of such wives, judging 
by the delighted shrieks when Helene 
Chadwick "put it over." The subtitles 
are both shrewd and hilarious. Helene 
Chadwick has played so many wives in 
these studies by Rupert Hughes, and 
played them so well, that I suspect she 
is one. I don't, however, care for Gas- 
ton Glass as the husband. He looks less 
like a young American husband than 
almost any juvenile I know. But don't 
on any account miss this film ; it is price- 
less. I don't see why marriage can't 
he treated as sanely as this on the screen 
instead of in the 



Lew Cody is one of a cast 

of well-known players who 

appear in ''The Secrets of 

Paris." 



mushy, emotional 
burlesque we usually 
have unreeled before 
us. 
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"The Strangers' Banquet." 

There is more sentimental rubbish 
screened about marriage than any other 
subject except the problems of capital 
and labor. I always shudder when I 
learn that a film is going to deal with 
the life of the working classes because 
I know what to expect, and these mat- 
ters are too serious to be treated with 
the slushy sentiment and muddle-headed 
theories that the film writers use in 
representing them. "The Strangers' 
Banquet" is no exception. According 
to this picture, all you need to make a 
group of strikers behave is a blond heir- 
ess who can appeal to the better side 
of their nature. "Has no one ever loved 
you ?" she asks, and straightway the 
strike is off. Not a word about what 
they were striking for or whether it 
was just or not — it was just off, that's 
all, and the blond heiress marries her 
handsome overseer. 

This is the Marshall Neilan picture 
which the company thought was so good 
that I am sorry I can't agree with them. 
I can say that it is excellently acted, 
with Claire Windsor and Margaret 
Loomis and Claude Gillingwater and Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes and a long list of other clever 
and competent players. But aside from some 
beautiful shots in the shipyards, the direction 
is not representative of Mr. Neilan's best work. 
As for the plot, its action is as confused as 
its political economy. Some day some one is 
going to make a great film of labor problems, 
but as yet it hasn't been done by Marshall 
Neilan. 



"My American Wife." 

So many people are doing the Cecil De 
Mille sort of thing these days that Mr. De 
Milk will have to think of something new 
in the line of film innovations. He might 
even take a chance at simplicity. In any 
case, this picture, though not by either De 
Mille, has all the accessories — it is filled 
with jewels and palatial homes and wines 
and banquets where a horse is brought 
on as the guest of honor. And it has 
Gloria Swanson in those fearful and 
wonderful costumes of hers as the heiress 
who owns all the splendor. Her clothes 
and jewels weigh her down so that I 
don't see how she managed to walk, 
much less get, into such serious compl 
cations with a handsome young South 
American in the person of Antonio Mo- 
reno. Tony is handsomer than ever and 
more at his ease on the screen— it is a 
pleasure to welcome this romantic young 
figure back in an important role again. As 
for the story, it is just the usual things 
about the Kentucky heiress — who owns a 
racing stable — and the handsome South 
American and intrigue and misunder- 
standing and a happy ending. Not 
to forget the aforesaid gowns which 
are almost half the show. 

To say that this picture will please the many fans 
who are devoted to Miss Swanson is, of course, quite 
unnecessary. So I won't say it. 





Elaine Hammerstein and Conway Tcarle appear in 
"One Week of Love." 

"Hearts Aflame." 

This film was originally called "Timber" and 
deals with the son of a millionaire lumberman. As 
soon as I found this out, I knew it would 
end up with a forest fire. It did. It was 
one of those raging, crackling forest fires 
with the locomotive racing through it and 
the brave hero at the throttle. So realistic 
was this race with death that they singed 
the hero's hair and nearly ended the screen 
career of Anna Q. Nilsson, for it was in 
this scene that she was badly burned by the 
flames. Aside from these thrills, personal 
and otherwise, the plot has little to recom- 
mend it; it is the old story of the rich 
young man meeting the girl and getting in- 
centive for life through work. There is 
an underlying sermon on saving our for- 
ests which is the sort of propaganda 
that ought to be more fully developed 
on the screen. 

"One Week of Love." 

This is a mixture of all the 
good-bad-men themes I have 
ever seen. Moreover, it seems 
to me that I have seen Conway 
Tearle in more than his share of 
them. Here he is again — a 
rough, unkempt exile in Mexico, 
very wild and brutal, but still 
retaining remnants of his gen- 
tleman's life at Harvard and 
other genteel spots. And here 
is the American heiress who falls 
from an airplane into his hut. 
She is half frightened and half 
rebellious at his bullying, but 
when the neat young fiance comes to take her 
back to the effete East, she discovers that all 
she wants in the world is her bad man back 
Continued on page 85 



"Back Home 
and Broke" in 
a masterpiece 
ofhunwr, star- 
ring Thomas 
Meiffhan. 



The Complete Artiste 

The somewhat skeptical interviewer finds a motion-picture player at last who deserves the title — "artist." And 
this glimpse he gives you of Nazimova as she really is, may make you too one of her most enthusiastic admirers. 



IT was necessary. 1 had 
heard it rumored, to 
s 1 e ep on madame's 
doorstep for days and days, 
before one could hoj)e for 
an audience; madame dis- 
dained the press and dis- 
regarded appointments ; 
once an interview was ar- 
ranged, one would be sure 
to find it rearranged, post- 
poned, canceled, and other- 
wise maltreated before one 
might actually gaze upon 
Nazimova. 

Like most of the film fa- 
mous — and, indeed, the 
film might as well be elimi- 
nated, for the movie great 
are not alone in this — 
Nazimova has become an 
integral part of a cellu- 
legend — the central, mag- 
netic figure of a fanciful 
sort of filmyth that annu- 
ally assumes vaster propor- 
tions. This whispered fa- 
ble indicates that she is 
highly temperamental, sub- 
ject to fits of tyranny, vain- 
glorious, jealous of the 
spotlight, inaccessible on 
the set, unapproachable off 
the set, moody, pettish, and, 
in a word, difficult. 

_ As is often the case, stu- 
dio gossip has painted ma- 
dame in deceptive pastels. 
Publicity people, perhaps 
irked at her unwillingness 
to pose before her kitchen 
range, have seen fit. sub 
rosa, to malign her. Lesser 
players, smarting under the 
realization of their own 



By Malcolm H. Oettinger 




photobymco i n the Beafdsley illustrations Nazimova found 
her inspiration for "Salome." 



this was Nazimova — 
something she alone can 
be. 

"As you see," she said, 
chopping off each word 
carefully, "we're mov- 
ing. Off to the country, 
to-day, thank God." She 
stretched her arms over 
her head, and ran her 
thin hands through her 
bushy hair. "I hate New 
York, I guess. All 
buildings, rearing toward 
the heavens like a great 
Tower of Babel. I love 
the bungalows of Holly- 
wood best. Hollywood 
is the only place. It is 
stultifying, however, to 
stay too long in any one 
place, even," she smiled 
boyishly, "even though it 
be paradise. We have 
been West, you see, for 
five years !" 

There was something 
grotesque about her ap- 
pearance. She has a boy- 
ish body, and the face of 
a woman. Hers is the 
face of the Sphinx on 
the body of Pan — a satyr 
from Siberia — a small 
boy masking as a Tolstoi 
heroine. 

Her mane is a thatch 
of black, roughly bobbed, 
carelessly brushed, 
streaked with candid 
gray. I have seen many 
caricatures of Nazimova 
— excellent ones by Bar- 
ton and Massaguer — 
vet none have been so 



glaring deficiencies, brought to light by her brilliance, complete as the caricature suggested by her features, 

have added petty slurs. Such ignoble creatures have, Her nostrils are wide, and her nose strongly, vigorously 

in all probability, been the various authors of madame's shaped ; her mouth is a sensitive red gash ; her eyes 

reputation, as informally and unofficially noised about tremendously expressive, sometimes terrifying, some- 

the reel rialto. Perhaps at one time she was aloof and times melting, sometimes vague. There seemed to be 

pompous and capricious in her whims; if she was, this no reserve about her once she plunged into a subject; 



is not the place to record it. We are dealing in pres- 
ent fact, not past possibility. 

I found myself talking to her in her New York apart- 
ment less than two minutes after I had alighted from 
the smallest elevator in the world. At no time during 
our conversation — which lasted something over two 
hours — did she trot out the faintest symptoms of star- 



all of her technical equipment aided her in clarifying 
a point. She provided the fascinating spectacle of a 
great actress acting out whole stretches of conversa- 
tion ! When she became very intense, her eyes filled 
with tears ; she rose, .and dashed about tigerishly. 

"Pictures are a great medium of imaginative expres- 
sion," said Nazimova earnestly. "Especially is this true 



alysis. Nazimova proved to be gracious without being of motion pictures. That is why I felt Wilde's wonder 

condescending, intelligent without being stereotyped, in- ful 'Salome' to be a perfect subject. Wilde treated 

formative without being prodded. She is a remarkable a rather gross narrative with poetry and feeling. In 

woman. Here was not the mechanical flow of words making the photo play we cast out all that had been 

that hall-marked Elsie Ferguson, nor was this the af- emphasized in the past, and tried to make it a beautiful 

fected genius a vampire of the past attempted to be; dream, rather than a sensual debauch. 
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"Before I began the picture, I collected every pic- 
ture of Salome that could be found, pictures of other 
actresses and singers, portraits, reproductions- of old 
masters, and sculptured likenesses — anything that stood 
for Salome. I had a scrapbook chock full. The gen- 
eral version of Salome seemed to be a mature woman 
with large hips and prominent busts." Madame made 
an expressive moue. "Out!" she cried. "I didn't care 
for the usual thing," she explained. "I am not fat, 
you see, and yet I wanted to play the part. The con- 
ventional costume did not appeal to me. You know ? 
A few beads? The inverted ash trays in lieu of breast- 
plates? No! Not for Nazimova! I believed that the 
Wilde Salome had to be treated, in costume imagi- 
natively, just as Beardsley treated the character in his 
marvelous illustrations. 

"In the Beardsley pictures we found true inspiration. 
Rambova, you know, did all of the designing. She is 
a clever and talented girl. I hope that her marriage 
will not stifle her " 

When, after months and months of concentrated 
effort, the film version of "Salome" was complete, 
Nazimova and her husband and a friend took it quietly 
to Venice, a beach resort near Hollywood, and 
requested the proprietor of a movie there 
to run it, unannounced. They were anx- 
ious to ascertain its effect upon an 
average audience. 

"We were afraid, and hopeful, 
and prayerful," said madame. 
wistfully. "It meant so much to 
us. Our future seemed wrapped 
up in those little cans of film!" 

After the regular picture had 
been shown, Nazimova in "Sa- 
lome" was flashed on the 
screen. A thrill flickered 
through the house. Here was 
a surprise worthy of the 
name ! Simultaneously with 
the announcement, the or- 
chestra withdrew. 

"We wanted the bare pic- 
ture itself," explained madame, 
as she nervously lighted a ciga- 
rette. "No aid. you know. Just 
the picture." 

As they left the theater, discuss- 
ing the picture, the spectators were 
given blank slips of paper with the 
request that they write candid opinions 
of it. Criticisms were especially solicited. 

Nazimova paused dramatically. It was 
much more exciting than getting the re- 
turns on election night. Her climax was 
perfectly gripping. "What do you think ?" 
she demanded. "All but nine were enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the picture ! Eight 
were unfavorable, and one man wrote 
'Rotten.' But we knew that there would 
be some exactly like that. We had made the picture 
for others " 

"We have put all of our money into 'Salome.' and 
we think it will prove to be our greatest work." She 
smiled sadly. "Time, however, he plays strange tricks. 
'Revelation' — you remember it? — seemed great, five 
years ago." She shrugged her slender shoulders with 
a world of weariness. "We ran it off on our little 
screen, for a few friends — Mary and Doug and Charlie 
— a month ago. It is outmoded, tenchnically weak, al- 
together unsatisfactorv. How can we ever be satis- 
fied? 




Even the least important 
dancing girls were carefully 
chosen by Nazimova herself, 
who always supervises the 
casting of her pictures. 



"My husband works with me. We plan everything 
together." 

A sudden thought caused her to grin wickedly. 
"I kit I am afraid to mention him since that terrible 
Merton has come out! Is it not a brilliant satire? And 
is not young Glenn Hunter handsome? I am crazy 
about the play !" 

Along with Chaplin, Lillian Gish. and Will Rogers, 
Nazimova is one of the few authentic personalities the 
shadow stage can boast. The rest are all very well in 
their way, but their paths lead not to lasting glory, but 
to the -grave. Once you have met a Nazimova, you 
have achieved a unique experience. She is not simply an 
actress. Indeed, she is not simply a star! 

By comparison Lillian Gish seems almost too shy — 
Elsie Eerguson too affected — Norma Talmadge lacking 
in brilliance. Nazimova only is just what the complete 
artiste should be ! 

"If we have made something fine, something lasting, 
it is enough. The commercial end of it does not in- 
terest me at all. I hate it. This I do know: we must 
live, and I must live well. I have suffered — enough. 
Never again shall I suffer. But most of all am I con- 
cerned in creating something that will lift us 
all above this petty level of earthly things. 
My work is my god. I want to build 
what I know is fine, what I feel call- 
ing for expression. I must be true 

to my ideals " 

As I listened to her impas- 
sioned speech. I thought of the 
pretty dolls who had showered 
me with just this sort of talk 
— in the name of art. What 
did they know of art? How 
stupid it had sounded when 
they had mouthed these same 
words. Now I caught my- 
self listening, fascinated, be- 
lieving every word. 

It is easy to understand. Here 
was an artiste talking of art. 
What could be more credible? 
In a trough beside the easy- 
chair in which I was sitting 
there were books, books of the 
minute, books auguring well for 
the taste of the owner. I noticed 
Strachey's "Books and Charac- 
ters," Ossendowski's "Beasts. Gods, 
and Men," Cone's "Autosuggestion," 
something by Gilbert Cannan. Molnar's 
Fashions for Men" — Nazimova praised 
Helen Gahagan's work in the acted play — 
Dunsany's "If." and the latest novels by 
Hergesheimer, Walpole, Scott Fitzgerald, 
and Willa Cather, these in addition to a 
book on the Russian Theater by Oliver 
Sayler. And, of course, Wilde's "Salome." 
Madame indicated another corner of the 
splashily artistic room. There were heaps of manu- 
scripts, paper-covered prompt books, plays in profusion. 
"I have been reading my old head off," she said 
quaintly. "I look for something to bring me back to 
Broadway. I find it. A play by Ferencz Herzeig for 
which an English translation has been made by — who is 
he? — Anspacher, I think. We have arguments. I like 
simplicity of speech. The way of the translator is 
hard." 

One can imagine madame getting her way without 
much argument. Hers is an incomprehensible energy. 
Continued on page 90 




Hollywood hoped to 
harbor a splendid 
"Queen Elizabeth" 
in Mary Pickford's 
"Dorothv Vernon of 
Haddon Hall," but 
that production was 
postponed, so now 
the screen's only 
"Queen Elizabeth" 
is the one played by 
Lady Diana Man- 
ners in a forthcom- 
ing J. Stuart Black- 
ton film. 



OUR famous stars are very coy these days, not to 
say a bit cautious. They flirt with sundry 
themes and stories before they actually select 
one that pleases their fancy. It is a delicate matter, of 
course, to follow one big success right with another, 
and seems to involve a long period of vacillation. As 
a consequence we are lucky now if we catch a glimpse 
of our very brightest celebrities oftener than once a year. 

Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford are the gayest offenders in the little game of mak- 
ing the fans wait. You see, they all belong together in 
the United Artists, of which D. W. Griffith is also a 
member. From nine to twelve months is the average 
time that elapses between their separate releases, and 
if anything the pace of their picture making, or at least 
of their preparations, grows constantly slower. Verily, 
procrastination thy name is fame — or at least Holly- 
wood. 

We doubt. very much whether Doug will be seen on 
the screen again before next fall. His pirate story may 
get started a little earlier in the season than did "Robin 
Hood," but it will have to be held over until a favor- 
able time of the year. It will be too late for spring 
showing. Douglas may make another picture this sum- 
mer, which could be released in the following spring. 
However, there is much more likelihood of his taking 
a jaunt around the world instead. 

Fairbanks will introduce a new leading lady to the 
world in his buccaneering picture, which carries the 
working title of "The Black Pirate," and he will also 
have a new director. The former is Evelyn Brent, 
whom Doug engaged during his trip to New York — the 
last one — and the director is Raoul Walsh, the husband 
of Miriam Cooper, and brother of George Walsh. 

Incidentally Doug is going to a great deal of trouble 
to make his pirate character a romantically engaging 
bad man. Of course, he'll probablv wear a flowing 
black mustache, and a flaring red bandanna, and carry a 
carving knife between his teeth, but he's going to show 
that a pirate had a soul and a sense of humor, and that 
he was capable of being gracefully reformed by a lovely 
heroine. 

Mary a Tragedienne. 

By the time yon read this, Mary Pickford — provided 
that she does not alter her intention — will have flung 
aside all her girlhood trinkets and trophies, put her hair 
up in long golden braids, gar!>ed herself in a bodice and 
flowing skirt, and proved that among other things she 
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Here and there in the studios and with the most 
popular players, showing who's who and what's what. 
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knows how to run a medieval spinning wheel. You 
have heard, perhaps, of the deferring of "Dorothy Ver- 
non of Haddon Hall." You have also, no doubt, learned 
of Mary's plan to play 
Marguerite in "Faust" 
with Lubitsch directing. 
This news has been 
pretty generally noised 
about. 
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Douglas Fairbanks 
is doing his utmost 
to make Ernst 
Lubitsch feel at 
home at his studio. 



What could be 
more interesting 
than the combination 
of Mary and Lu- 
bitsch. the great for- 
eign director, in this 
particular story ? 
Probably nothing — 
except another rare 
ensemble that Mary 
herself suggested, 
when she said to us, 
"And I wish that I 
could have John 
Barrvmore p 1 a y 
Faust, and Douglas 
play Mepkisto." 
Right after that. Doug buzzed around the Fairbanks- 
Pick ford lot for a whole day wearing a cap with a tall 
feather in it, and going through all the impish stunts 
that he could think of. 

To our mind Mary ideally matches the physical re- 
quirements of Marguerite, which is the first im'portant 
tragic role she has ever contemplated. We shouldn't 
wonder but that her appearance as the lovelorn and 
much-tempted romantic heroine will mark a turn in 
her career. Incidentally, "Faust" is going to be a test 
for the scenario department, for Mr. Lubitsch and for 
Mary herself, because in most versions the lady does 
not in any sense dominate the story. We imagine, 
though, that they are going to make a lot of the devil- 
ing of Marguerite. 

Just a Stunt Man. 

How much of real thrills and excitement the movie- 
goer owes to the unbally-hooed hero of pictures recently 
came to light with the death of a stunt man in an air- 
plane accident in a Universal film. Among his deeds 
of daring the following were recited: 

Swinging from a rope that hung from a cliff, then 
cutting loose and diving down sixty-five feet into five 
feet of water. 

Climbing hand over hand along a rope suspended be- 
tween two skyscrapers. 

Crawling along a narrow ledge high in the air. 
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Jumping from a moving train ten feet before it 
crashed into another train in a head-on collision. 

Perching at the top of an eighty-foot-high redwood 
tree, while the trunk was cut, and the tree fell into 
the water. 

Out of all these many experiences he came but slightly 
scathed, and as a rule, smiling. Ten minutes before 
his last fateful adventure, he joked with his parents, 
his two brothers and his wife, as was his custom, to 
avoid causing them worry. 

Even as his name — Jean Edward Perkins — will mean 
nothing to the picturegoer, so was his death . but an 
incident in the hum of film events. He carried the 
popular local title, "king of stunt men." That was his 
chief distinction and fame. 

On his final hearkening to the call of camera, he was 
to jump from a rope ladder suspended from an air- 
plane to the top of a rapidly moving passenger train. 
Partly through a misunderstanding of signals, and partly 
because of erratic air currents, so 'tis told, the plane 
stayed in the air too long, and t'he stunt man, weakened 
and numb, fell 150 feet to the ground. He died two 
days later. 

Get-Rick-Quick Jackie. 

Jackie Coogan is in the way of becoming a bloated 
oil magnate. His income now totals fifteen hundred 
dollars a week — from oil. Jackie owns some property 
in a very prodiictive field and gets a ten per cent roy- 
alty. One gusher has been yielding about two thousand 
barrels a day, and another is just about ready to spout. 

Of course, 
this income is 
theoreti- 
cally mere pin 
money for 
Jackie since he 
has signed a 
contract with 
Metro, on 
which, so it was 
announced, he 
would receive 
an advance of 
the insignificant 
sum of five hun- 
dred thousand 
dollars, not to 
mention the 
main considera- 
tion — sixty per 
cent of the prof- 
its on his pic- 
tures. 

Jack Coogan, 
pere. under this 
agreement, be- 
comes the abso- 
lute czar of Jackie's artistic destiny, and he thinks that 
"day by day, in every way, his son is growing better 
and better." 

AH Too Serious. 

Comedies are still the highroad to a picture career. 
Every newcomer is promptly bounced right into them. 
That's why Margaret Leahy, the English beauty, whom 
Norma and Constance Talmadge brought back with 
them from Europe, isn't going to be seen in "Within 
the Law," as originally anticipated. Instead she is play- 
ing in Buster Keaton's first five-reeler. The part of 
a crook that she was to have had in "Within the Law" 
was given to Eileen Percy because she was routined in 
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Ricardo Cortez is one of the crop of young 

Latins who have been chosen to challenge 

the Valentino popularity. He will appear 

in Paramount pictures. 



picture work. When the English lass was cast for it 
originally, she immediately asked to be taken down to 
some rough cafe where she could see some nice lady 
crooks. Believing, therefore, that she took pictures 
too seriously, the Talmadges decided to give her an 
opportunity to cultivate her sense of humor. 

Charlie Fools the Sea Gulls. 

Hollywood is still a-buzz with social activities. The 
main function of the month was the christening of 
Charlie Ray's good ship Mayflower. All the pilgrim 
fathers — that is, all the descendants of the pilgrim fa- 
thers were present. Instead of the usual champagne, 
or cider, a prominent member of the Association of 
Mayflower Descendants broke a bottle of Plymouth Rock 
water against the bow of the ship. 

The most curious thing about the whole affair was 
the presence of a large flock of sea gulls, which hov- 
ered over the rigging of the prop vessel. The Ray 
studio is some sixteen miles inland, but the birds, who 
apparently went by resemblance, thought that they knew 
a real ship when they saw it. 

Bull Entertains. 

Other recent social festivities included a preview 
party for "Suzanna" at the residence of Mack Sen- 
nett, a farewell dinner to Walter Hiers on the eve of 
his wedding, at which Charlie Chaplin's new picture. 
"The Pilgrim," was the main source of entertainment, 
and a house warming given by Bull Montana in his new 
home, at which Spike Robinson poured tea, Broken- 
nose Murphy passed the cookies, and Bull himself con- 
ventionally announced that he will not get married be- 
fore his present contract is finished. 

Divertissement. 

Let the other producers say what they please, Harold 
Lloyd declares that the day of spectacles is not over. 
Incidentally, his next picture will be distinguished by 
a new leading lady, nee Jobyna Ralston, a brand-new 
giant, and probably a new pair of goggles. 



A Dangerous Resemblance. 

Rod laRocque and Monte Blue 
look so much alike on and off 
the screen that each has de- 
cided never to commit any 
crime for fear the other will 
be wrongfully accused. Of 
course, looking like the 
other fellow has its ad- 
vantages, so Monte 
claims, especially when 
you are unexpectedly 
kissed by a beautiful girl. 
This is what actually 
happened in the lobby of 
a hotel recently. The' 
young lady became slightly 
hysterical with excitement 
when she saw Monte, thinking 
he was Rod. She raced over 
to him, flung her arms around 
his neck, embraced him very 
robustly and kissed him nu- 
merous times, screaming, "Oh, 
Rod! Rod! Rod!" Monte 
could hardly disentangle him- 
self from her embraces. Now 
what is bothering Hollywood 
is, who was the young lady? 




At last 
Harold 
Lloyd has 
given 
some sig- 
nificance 
to the 
phrase 
"support- 
ed by." 
John 
Aasen, 
who is 
eight feet 
nine, does 
it in his 
next 
picture. 
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Vidors Sell Out, 

King Vklor has decided that lie doesn't need a studio 
of his own any longer. Neither does Florence. Both 
are so busily engaged elsewhere. Florence has been 
playing Carol Kennicott in "Main Street," and King 
is picturizing that popular stage play, "Three Wise 
Fools," for Goldwyn. Sol Lesser, Jackie Coogan's for- 
mer "boss," as president of the Principal Pictures Cor- 
poration, offered them a good price for t.ieir studio 
property, which is adjacent to the Fairbanks-Pickford 
"lot," so they agreed on a deal, and now Lesser is to 
film a series of Harold Hell Wright' novels, the first 
of which will be "The Recreation of Brian Kent." 

By the way. "Three Wise Fools" is the play that 
brought Claude Gillingwater to the films. Gillingwater 
played the lovable old grouch in the stage play, and is 
doing the same role in the screen version. Mary Pick- 
ford saw him in this character behind the footlights, 
and offered him the role of the Earl of Dorrincourt in 
"Little Lord Fauntleroy," and that was the beginning 
of his screen career. He subsequently appeared in 
"Remembrance," and although we never thought 
much of this picture, we felt that Gillingwater 
did much to redeem its deficiencies. 

Strong on Repartee. 

Louise Fazenda recently settled the discussions 
as to whether Valentino or Novarro would play 
the coveted title role of Bcn-Hur by stating 
authoritatively that Jackie Coogan had been 
assigned. From "Ben-Hur" the conversa- 
tion jumped to coats of fur. Mildred Davis, V s 
enveloped in a lovely ermine, pirouetted on one ^ 
foot, curtsied, tipped her chin with her largelv 
cameoed index finger, and proudly exclaimed: 

"Mine is summer ermine." 

Helen Ferguson flared her coat open wide, 
did a neat little manikin step, and said with 
deep feeling, "Oh, mine is real mink." 

"Mine is unborn lamb." trilled Colleen 
Moore in her best coloratura. 

"What's yours, Louise ?" in chorus. 
Louise was wearing a handsome 
Russian sable. 

"Mine," she replied, fluttering 
her arms in the air and hitting the 
attitude of an Fast Indian nautch 
dancer, "mine is the cat's 
ankles !" 




Family Disagreement. 

Elza: I think Rudy 
handsome. 

Edwin : Oh, go on ! 




is 



Gloria Swanson is the only 
person on the links who 
can keep her eye on the 
ball when she appears in 
this outfit. 



Why Girls Leave Home. 

Mary Miles Minter has not often gone on record aa 
having temperament. But from now on she may take 
rank with our greatest emotional actresses of the screen, 
because she has had a burst of temperamental domes- 
ticity and has sought a little house of her very own 
where she could "get up little dinners" that she had 
hungered for, and "do the little things" she had always 
dreamed of. Of course, this may be only a case of 
temporary incompatability between Mary and her fam- 
ily, and the natural reaction from the irritation of hav- 
ing one's palatial home remodeled. 

Miss Minter and her mother and grandmother and 
sister have lived together for many years in a large and 
beautiful house in an exclusive residential section of 
Los Angeles. Recently it was decided to change the 
dwelling into apartments. The disorder, discomfort, 



and confusion that are attendant upon an enterprise of 
this nature, to say nothing of the mental anguish nec- 
essary to be endured in watching the speed with which 
modern carpenters, plumbers, et cetera, work, would 
doubtless produce a case of nerves in anybody, but 
particularly it seems in Mary. So she left. 

Miss Minter has insisted that there was absolutely 
no breach in the perfect family relationship. In fact, 
she said that she would be a most ungrateful daughter 
not to feel the greatest love and devotion for her mother 
who had "sacrificed a stage career" of her own merely 
to make one for her daughter. It wall be recalled that 
Mrs. Shelby, Miss Minter's mother, effected a contract 
with Realart Pictures, before that organization was ab- 
sorbed by Famous Players-Lasky, which netted her 
daughter somewhere in the neighborhood of one million 
dollars. But Mary, it appears, just wanted change, 
and she took it. 

International Cuisine. 

When you are invited to lunch with Douglas 
Fairbanks at the I'ickford-Fairbanks studio, you 
dine in a highly attractive bungalow room that 
shows the influence of Chinese art, you are served 
Turkish bread by a Swedish cook, and your des- 
sert is French ice cream with Danish raisin cake. 
f*,^ Fairbanks himself is now quite discreet about 
his diet, as his pirate is going to be a lightweight. 
He dropped five pounds just before he started. 
During "Robin Hood" he maintained his weight 
at about five pounds over normal. Doug 
is getting to be a regular expert in put- 
ting on and taking off, for every pic- 
ture demands something different. He 
took just one spoonful of ice cream the 
day we lunched with him. 

Who's Who in Love. 

The last person Constance Talmadge was re- 
ported engaged to was William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Jr., New York broker, who met Con- 
stance on her recent European trip. The man- 
ner of Miss Talmadge's formal denial was as 
follows: "Why, I couldn't get married for at 
least six months. I haven't my final decree of 
divorce." Which may or may not 1>e a confes- 
sion of impending wedding liells. 

And the first and only statement Pola Negri 
gave to the press anent the Negri-Chaplin romance, 
and more particularly the assumed antimatrimonial 
clause in her Famous Players-Lasky contract, was 
that she "would not be so foolish as to sign any 
contract which would forbid my marrying if I wished." 
Which may or may not be suggestive of her interest 
in the reported romance. Charlie Chaplin remains ever 
aloof and elusive, and by the way has lately been ac- 
cepting his invitations to parties quite solus once again. 
Also — the handsome and interesting Antonio Moreno 
was the cause of many a maiden shedding tears — be- 
cause since Valentino is away. Tony is growing quite 
popular again — when the news broke that he was en- 
gaged to the divorced wife of a Los Angeles millionaire, 
and member of a family prominent socially in the West. 
At first, they denied the engagement, but when Tony 
signed a five-year contract with Famous Players-Lasky 
and learned that he was to be sent East to make "The 
Exciters" he admitted that he was going to take his 
bride with him. She is Mrs. Daisy Canfield Danziger. 
They were married the day he signed his new contract 
and celebrated the event by going to Grauman's Theater 
to see the bridegroom in "My American Wife." 
Continued on page 85 



The Indiscretions of a Star 

A famous hero relates the true story of his varied romances. 
AS told tO Inez Kllimph Illustrated by Ray Van Buren 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

IT was perfectly clear that 
Nancy Warren would have 
to do something to awaken 
Barry from his infatuation with 
Pauline Stewart, and do it at 
once. I had hoped that telling 
her about Lolita and how she 
dropped Barry when she saw a 
chance of getting a company of 
her own and being a star instead 
of just his wife, would suggest 
some scheme to Nancy. But 
Nancy is too guileless for that 
sort of thing. Or else people in 
love are sort of dumb. 

Finally I came right out and 
said, "I should think you might 
try something like that with Pau- 



line Stewart if you're to save 
Barry from her." 

She didn't answer for a moment. We were both 
intently watching the set a few feet away where Barry 
and Pauline were rehearsing a scene. She was so 
amazingly stupid that I didn't see how on earth he 
had the patience to go on working with her. 

"It looks as though I'd have to do something tricky 
like that," Nancy finally admitted, with a gleam of com- 
mon sense. "I suppose you can appeal to any woman 
through her vanity, and if she doesn't really love a man 
you can make her let go of him bv making use of it. 
Still " 

Pauline, trying to do what Barry and the director 
wanted her to, was walking hitchily across the set, then 
turning to look at him. She was supposed to give him 
a flirtatious glance that would make him pursue her 
out of the door; instead, she simpered. One of the 
electricians, perched above her, manipulating a sunlight 
arc, groaned aloud. When she glanced up at him, furi- 
ously, he clapped a hand to his face and pretended 
that he had toothache. 

She and Barry came off the set at last, and sauntered 
over to where Nancy Warren and I were sitting. Pau- 
line looked very stunning, in a gown of pale gray chif- 
fon and light slippers and stockings, and she had one 
hand on Barry's shoulder and was looking up at him 
beguilingly. 

"It would be a gorgeous place to do it," she urged. 
"And sister'd be perfectly willing to let us use the 
house — she's really not a bit like dad." 

Barry looked worried. 

"Pauline's offering us her sister's country place for 
the next sequence of the picture," he told Nancv and 
me. "Isn't that sweet of her?" But his eyes begged 
us to disapprove, and give good reasons for doing so. 

Nancy came to the fore with a good assortment of 
excuses, ranging from the fact that the sequence was 
too short to make it advisable to transport the com- 
pany and equipment anywhere at all, to the uncertainty 
of weather conditions. She talked learnedly about vari- 
ous technicalities that had nothing to do with the case, 
but bewildered Pauline. She murmured things about 
"static," which were impossible, but Pauline didn't 
know it. But her arguments were in vain. Pauline, 



BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 

Barry Stevens has passed through curious 
experiences during his motion-picture career — 
experiences that might seem melodramatic and 
impossible to the average man. The atmos- 
phere around him is never placid. He has 
ever been the center of romantic intrigue. 
He has been praised extravagantly; he has 
been maligned bitterly; he has been tricked 
into engagements and even marriage by un- 
scrupulously ambitious girls. He has risked 
his life many times ; he has recklessly squan- 
dered his reputation, usually in an effort to 
help some one who might better be left un- 
aided. But he has come through it — disillu- 
sioned, wise, but not bitter. His smile is still 
happily optimistic, if a little less boyish, and 
he still feels zestful toward life and whatever 
future adventures it holds for him. Last 
month you read of his narrow escape from 
Lolita, the vamp star. His romance with Pau- 
line Stewart, the society girl-actress, continues. 



having decided what she wanted 
to do, stuck to it. And Barry 
gave in. 

I think she must have wanted 
to impress him. Certainly her 
sister's home in the Westchester 
hills was remarkably beautiful. 
There were formal gardens, a 
large pool, a grove of white 
birches, and the house itself was 
unusual. Barry was standing on 
the lawn, looking at it, when I 
arrived with Nancy. 

"Wonderful, isn't it?" he com- 
mented. Nancy sniffed, and he 
turned on her almost irritably. 
"See here. Nancy, you know 
darned well that it's just the sort 
of place we'd all like to have if 
we could — and " 



"Well, you could afford it. per- 
fectly well," she cut in. "If this is the kind of mauso- 
leum you want, why not have it?" 

"Oh, it isn't the money ; I could buy a house of this 
type, so far as that goes, but I wouldn't have the things 
that make it what it is — the family behind me, the 
friends, the — well, the whole background." 

She turned to me as we crossed the lawn throwing 
out her hands in despair. 

"I'm afraid Pauline's hooked him !" she exclaimed. 
"He wants what he thinks she has, you see. Ghastly, 
isn't it? But there's still hope that something might 
happen to change him." 

There was, but it did not take the form that she had 
expected it would. 

The day was too misty for the company to work; 
the weather changed just after the cameras were set 
up, and there was nothing to do but wait until it cleared. 
Barry wandered off with Pauline toward the tennis 
courts, but with no intention of playing ; they sat down 
on the grass and talked for the better part of an hour. 
I thought that he looked troubled when he came back, 
and when she went into the house to see where tea 
was to be served, he came over to me. 

"I wonder what you'd think of this," he began. "Tell 
me truthfully, won't you? Pauline wants me to go on 
the stage — she thinks I ought to play Romeo, and she 
says that we could make a stunning production ; some- 
thing unusual, vou know. She has a lot of ideas, 
and " 

"And she'd play Juliet?" I asked, interrupting him. 
"And you'd back the production, of course." 

"Yes," he answered, eying me dubiously. "But you 
know how it is with the movies right now — look at 
the good people who are out of jobs ! It'll take a long 
time to work out of this slump, and of course it's better 
to get out while the getting's good than to wait till 
you're left behind." 

"But your pictures go wonderfully," I reminded him. 
"You and Bill Hart and a few others can go on for- 
ever. Why, look at the contract that you have — that's 
good for a long time yet. And as for the stage — well, 
what do you know about it? Have you ever played 
Romeo?" 
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He admitted that he hadn't — that he'd never espe- 
cially wanted to. But I could see that the hand of 
Pauline was heavy upon him. 

For him to go into this undertaking would mean dis- 
aster, unquestionably. He'd lose what money he had, 
and make a fool of himself in the bargain. The peo- 
ple who would see him on the stage in New York would 
not be those who knew him from his motion-picture 
work, and his play would fail before it went out across 
tbe country, and readied the places where he was well 
known as a motion-picture actor, and so would draw 
crowds whether his performance was any good or not. 
Of course, he could try it in other places first, and then 
bring it into New York, but I felt sure that Pauline 
would never hear to that. 

The weather cleared toward evening, and the lights 
were set up all about the garden where the scenes were 
to be shot. It was a beautiful evening, a trifle cool, 
but not uncomfortable, with the trees standing out 
clearly against a deep blue sky. I was not surprised 
when Pauline's sister and her dinner guests came out 
across the terrace to a place where they could see what 
was going on. 

Pauline and Barry had dined with them, and I won- 
dered wbat had happened when he came out with her, 
before the others did. to make up for his evening's 
work. But when the guests came out, I knew. They 
were all more than slightly intoxicated. 

Now, intoxication would not have shocked any of 
those motion-picture folk, in itself, goodness knows. 
It was an old story to them. But they stood rather in 
awe of Pauline's sister and her friends ; these were 
society people, you see, people of family, to them. 
What they did not realize was that there are as many 
layers of society as of the motion-picture business. 
They did not realize that some of Pauline's sister's 
guests were not well born, that the Stewarts themselves 
were nouveau riche. 

Barry was more shocked than the others. I think. 
He had set Pauline on a pedestal, made of family; 
now he saw it crumbling. 

And the final push was given to it by his idol. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The curious thing about Barry Stevens' predicament 
was that, though he didn't recognize it, he knew other 
people who had been in the same boat, and could easily 
see where they had made their mistakes. He'd known 
any number of motion-picture people who had made 
mistakes when they married, he'd known men who mar- 
ried girls who had no interest in their work and wanted 
them to get out of motion pictures, and he'd known 
women who married men outside their own world, and 
had to leave it or leave their husbands. 

He'd known Katherine Lawrence, and had seen her 
ruin her husband financially, simply because she insisted 
on doing to him what Pauline was trying to do to Barry, 
in another way. 

Katherine Lawrence was a small-town girl, who went 
to Hollywood to visit her aunt, and thought she'd like 
to get into motion pictures. She couldn't do it, and 
didn't much care, because she had not reallv wanted to, 
anyway. She was too conceited to attempt anything 
that she couldn't do easily. 

Then she met Mark Harrison — one of the biggest of 
the motion-picture producers, some people called him. 
though others thought that his achievements were all 
behind him, instead of ahead. Harrison was a widower, 
a man who had hit the very high spots in life, and en- 
joyed them. He was attracted by ^Catherine's pink-and- 
white beauty, and she was flattered by receiving the 
attentions of an older man. She began to go about 




with him a 

great deal. 

The movie 

colony gos- 

s i pe d , of 

course, and 

s p e c u - 

lated. Would 

he ask her 

to marry 

him? Half 

the colony 

said he 

wouldn't ; he 

wanted a 

girl who was 

more sophis- 

t i c a t e d , 

when it 

came to 

choosing a 

wife. Oth- 
ers said he 

would, if 

she kept her 

guile- 

lessness. As 

the guile- 

lessness was 

a pose, that 

was doubt- 
ful. 

She kept 
it until after 

they were 

married. 
Then, very 
deftly and 
subtly indeed, she gradually began to manage him. 

His company changed. First in one department, then 
in another, changes were made. A cousin of hers was 
given charge of the publicity department ; another was 
made exploitation manager. A star whom she did not 
like, whose contract expired at this time, was not asked 
to sign a new one. Finally the company degenerated 
into a second rater — and the young wife eventually 
divorced her middle-aged husband, because they weren't 
"as companionable as they had been when first mar- 
ried" — in reality, because he had lost his money. 

Yet Barry Stevens with the record of that and other 
marriages before him in which those outside the busi- 
ness and those inside it could not get along, wanted to 
walk up and put his head in the noose. 

But Pauline's sister saved him, aided and abetted by 
Pauline. She did it that evening, by sauntering down 
to where Barry and Pauline were standing, joyously 
stimulated by liquor — to put it mildly. 

I wasn't there, and didn't see her antics ; Barry tried 
to tell me about them afterward, but couldn't; he was 
too embarrassed and humiliated. But he came to me 
with his face white with anger, to ask if I couldn't ex- 
plain the situation somehow. 

"Pauline thinks it's just funny!" he told me, look- 
ing like a little boy who's been disillusioned about Santa 
Cuius. "She savs, 'Isn't Louise a scream !' and laughs. 

Why, she— I -" 

He couldn't go on, but whenever he was near Pau- 
line after that, he looked at her with a curious expres- 
sion in his eyes, as if he had seen her change suddenly 
and inexplicably. The rest of us rejoiced because we 
felt that at last he was seeing the light. 
The next day he flatlv refused to go into the "Romeo 



Barry drew in his breath sharply. And after 

that, whenever Cecile came on the screen, he 

watched her intently. 
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and Juliet" production with her; just that much of his 
good sense had returned to him. She was petulant, 
disgusted. She told him that she'd have nothing more 
to do with the picture unless he gave in ; as only ahout 
half of her scenes had been shot, that wasn't such a 
hardship as she imagined. Barry, further disillusioned 
by her display of temper, told her that he'd engage 
some one else and do her stuff over again. 

That was the beginning of the end, of course. She 
stalked out of the studio and went home without even 
bothering to remove her make-up. The next day the 
casting director set out to look for some one to take 
her place, and that evening the papers carried a story 
to the effect that Miss Pauline Stewart, the daughter 
of Ira H. Stewart and sister of Mrs. Adam Ireson, had 
broken her engagement to Barry Stevens, the actor, 
and would sail in a few days for France, to join her 
father and mother. 

Pauline's story after that was an amusing one. Two 
months later she became engaged to a young Pole, a 
member of the nobility. They were married and re- 
turned to America. Then it developed that he had no 
money, and that his chief desire in life — indeed, one 
of his aims in marrying her — was to get into motion 
pictures ! He had read of her acquaintance with Barry, 
and thought that would aid him in breaking in. 

As for Barry, he was much cut up over Pauline; 
she was so different from the girls he had known that 
he had built many air castles on the strength of his 
devotion to the girl he supposed she was. He finished 



that picture hardly noticing any one — 
least of all the new girl who took Pau- 
line's place, and who went through her 
scenes with such fervent desire to do 
her best that every one else com- 
mented on it. She seemed to have 
real ability, and certainly she had 
beauty, though of the type that pho- 
tographs well, but is not especially 
noticeable when you look at the per- 
son. She worked remarkably well 
with Barry; she seemed to understand 
what he was driving at ; she never 
failed to play in the tempo that he 
did ; she seemed to do things right 
instinctively when she worked with 
him. though when she was doing a 
scene in which he did not appear the 
director had to correct her frequently. 

"Who is she?" I asked the casting 
director one afternoon, after I had 
been watching her do a scene with 
Barry. 

"Oh, just a youngster who came in 
and registered with me one clay ; her 
name's Cecile Howard," he replied. 
"I think Nancy Warren knows some- 
thing about her." 

Nancy Warren ! I began to see a 
great light. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

Cecile Howard was a charming lit- 
tle thing, very demure in manner and 
perhaps too unassertive for her own 
good. She worked very hard ; days 
when she did not have to report at 
the studio at all she would be there 
early in the morning and stand around 
all day long, watching the others. She 
was always willing to stand outside a 
close-up for any one, or to let the 
electrician try his lights on her; there was nothing she 
wouldn't do' for any one. Her great ambition was 
to work for D. W. Griffith, and to watch Lillian Gish 
do a big emotional scene. And she adored Barry. 

She tried not to show that, and I don't know that 
many of the people around the studio noticed it. One 
of the electricians did, but he was in love with her 
himself, and so was unusually sensitive where she was 
concerned. Nancy Warren saw it, of course, and so 
did I. But Barry himself never suspected it. 

He was still quite unhappy over Pauline ; he had 
really cared for her, and a good many illusions had 
gone to smash along with her departure; I think that 
perhaps that was the hardest thing for him to bear. I 
don't suppose that he even saw Cecile, or could have 
told you the color of her great gray eyes. 

The picture was finished at last, and Barry went off 
on a fishing trip alone. Cecile had registered with an 
agency, and one day I met her at one of the studios, 
during the filming of a dream scene. She looked un- 
usuallv lovely, in her medieval costume, and she hur- 
ried over to me the moment she was free, her eyes 
alight with welcome. A little later we ate a heavy and 
unappetizing luncheon together in the studio lunch room, 
and she asked me — oh, quite casually ! — about Barry. 

I gave her what news I had, and asked how she 
was making out. 

"Not so awfully well." she replied. "I've had one 
wonderful part since I saw you ; not very big, but it 
turned out remarkably well. If they'd just release that 
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picture right away that I made with Mr. Stevens and 
this one would go through, I'd get quite a lot of en- 
gagements, I believe." 

I knew what "quite a lot of engagements" meant to 
her, too, for Nancy Warren had told me that Cecile 
was living on next to nothing at all. She lived with 
a chorus girl friend, the daughter of a minister in a 
little Ohio town, who had been out of work for months, 
but had at last got a job, and was rehearsing. 

"But those kids don't know how to take care of 
themselves, and don't have any money, if they did !" 
Nancy sputtered to me. "What do- you think they 
have for lunch, usually? A soda and a sandwich — one 
of those Broadway drug-store sandwiches, made of 
soft, clammy bread and a limp slab of cheese or a stale 
egg. That's why they're so thin. Keeps their figures 
in trim, all right, but what about their health?" 

She and I went to see Cecile and her roommate, 
one scorching hot afternoon. Their little room, in 
an old house just off Broadway in the Forties, was 
ghastly hot; not a breath of air moved through it. The 
roommate was huddled up on a chair by the one 
window, catching a dropped stitch in a silk stocking, and 
Cecile, who had washed her hair, was fluffing it out 
over her slim shoulders. They were dressed in scanty 
little kimonos that had been washed till their patterns 
had run into a soft blur of color — clean little kimonos, 
though, as clean as everything else in the small room. 

Nancy and I. with malice aforethought, had brought 
iced milk, sandwiches and cookies with us, and the two 
girls ate ravenously, though they tried hard not to 
show how hungry they were. 

"Don't be afraid to eat — I've been in your shoes 
myself, you youngsters," Nancy told them. "Now, how 
are things?" 

"If my show goes well we're fixed for the winter," 
the roommate piped up. "I can keep us both going, 
the way Cece did last winter. And if she gets good 
notices on her work in these two pictures of hers, she 
can support us. So we ought to pull through, one way 
or another, oughtn't we?" 

"Oh, you'll make it both ways," Nancy assured them. 
But she and I both knew how precarious their footing 
was. So many shows fail — so many things can happen 
to a picture ! Cecile had nothing to fall back on, and 
her roommate had only a mother who was rather jeal- 
ous of her, and a father who thought she was damned 
forever because she had gone on the stage. She 
couldn't very well go back to them. 

But they were both plucky; they wouldn't give up 
till they had to. They had eked out a living in many 
ways during the hard times; Cecile had worked as a 
chambermaid in one of the hotels, and her roommate 
had been cigarette girl in a cabaret for a time, though 
she hated it so that Cecile begged her to give it up; 
as soon as she could, she got another job, as nurse 
maid to three children in a little town in New Jersey. 

And now here they sat, two little city sparrows 
perched high above the roar and tumult of New York, 
pitting their bit of talent and beauty against it. with 
just one slim chance of conquering the city, and mak- 
ing names for themselves. If they could do' that, they'd 
have all that they needed; if they couldn't quite make 
big names, they might be able to establish themselves 
so that they could earn a living. 

"You'll let me know if you see that picture I did 
with Barry — with Mr. Stevens — in the projection room, 
and I screened well in it. won't you?" Cecile asked us. 
as we rose to go. You see. she hadn't seen even all 
the part of the picture that she was in — just bits of 
it — and for all she knew, those bits might have been 
cut out. She didn't know but what her whole part had 



been cut so that she would hardly show at all. And 
it was tremendously important to her to have that bit 
of work left in. 

"I'll let you know if I have to phone you in the 
middle of the night," I told her, and she laughed "softly 
as I closed the door and followed Nancy Warren down 
the steep, narrow stairs of the old house. 

CHAPTER L. 

There were hard days ahead for Cecile Howard. 
The show in which her roommate was cast went out 
on the road to try its luck in the dog towns, so Cecile 
was left without her encouragement. Engagements 
were hard to get; actresses who had left the screen to 
try their luck, on the stage wanted to come back ; others, 
who had commanded high salaries, were willing to work 
for low ones. She could do nothing but go the rounds 
of the studios and agencies, hunting for work. She had 
done but little that was known ; with her two best pic- 
tures held up, she had little to point to as proof of 
what she could do. 

I know that temptation stalked close upon the heels 
of her shabby little feet those days; the fight was not 
always an easy one, but Cecile Howard could no more 
have yielded to it than she could have cut her own 
throat; in fact. I believe that suicide would have been 
far the easier course of the two. She went pluckily on, 
somehow managing to make herself look nice, and 
when we'd meet occasionally her little face would glow 
as radiantly as if she had been experiencing good for- 
tune instead of bad. 

Then one afternoon when I met her at Fiftieth and 
Broadway, just as the Monday afternoon crowd was 
pouring out of the "Palace" after passing judgment on 
the vaudeville bill for the week, she clutched my hands 
as if they were all that held her to life. 

"What do you think?" she demanded. "The cen- 
sors are holding up 'The Life Line.' Isn't that rotten?" 
('The Life Line' was the picture she had made when 
she finished the one with Barry.) "I don't know what 
to do — there's no telling what 11 happen to it now, and 
I do so want to have these folks around here see it. 
It's almost the best thing I've done so far, and I've 
been telling these agents and casting directors to watch 
for it, and they said they'd catch it first shot, and it 
was sure to go into a Broadway house for a pre-release 
run. you know. 

"But now — well, there's no telling when it'll get out. 
One woman had jumped on it hard — wish I could get 
hold of her ! It's my part she objects to, too — isn't that 
tough? She wants it cut out, and I guess they'll do 
it, if they can figure out some way of changing the 
story and have it make sense. Maybe they'll just take 
me out, anyway. Oh, of course they'll have to do what 
they can — they want to sell it and get their money back 
on it; it's been tied up too long now. Gee — censorship!'' 

I tried my best to console her ; asked the name of 
the woman on the board who had held up the picture, 
hoping that I might know some one who knew her, 
or reach her in some other way. She might see the 
picture differently if she understood — not that she 
could be influenced, of course, but sometimes people 
are prejudiced and then when they understand a story, 
change their minds. 

I left Cecile late that afternoon, promising to help 
her all I could. I had taken her to tea. and insisted on 
lending her some money; the child looked half starved, 
and I knew that the cool autumn wind cut right through 
her thin little suit. 

"Louise Atwood is selling her wardrobe from 'Con- 
quered,' " I told her, as we said good-by. "Why don't 
Continued on page 100 



All That His 
Name Implies 

Richard Dix lives up to the traditions 

established by many Richards and 

threatens to leave a few records of 

his own. 

By E. Lanning Masters 

IF you will recall the famous "Rich- 
ards" and "Dicks" of history and 
literature, you will understand 
why Richard Dix or Dicky Dix, 
rather, is such a wonderful name for 
that young man. 

For instance, there was Richard the 
Lion-hearted, and Richard Mansfield, 
and Dick Deadeye — and, oh! who of 
the sterner sex does not remember 
Dick Merriwellf 

I can imagine the particular facto- 
tum in charge of dealing out names 
sizing up Dix prior to his departure 
for. this plane, and then running over 
to a box and grabbing all the "D's" in 
the place. 

"Here's a young fellow," I can hear 
him remark, "whose destiny requires 
a double dose," and so the hero of 
"Dangerous Curve Ahead" made his 
appearance as Richard Dix, alias, 
"Dicky Dix." 

Since then Dix has been dodging 
"D's" all his life. 

He barely escaped going through 
life with two other such appellations 
earlv in manhood — "Doctor of Divin- 
ity." 

We were talking about childhood 
ambitions. 

"Mine was to be a preacher," said 
Dix. with an amused twinkle in his 
amber-brown eyes. (A lady I know 
says they are the deepest brown she 
ever saw, with the most remarkable 
turned-back lashes.) 

"Every chance I got I preached to 
the family. Instead of building houses 
as the other kids did, I built churches. 
Sometimes I would stage a prayer 
meeting for the good of my chums, 
and. believe me, I certainly laid down the law to them 
— hell-fire, damnation, brimstone, and all the rest. Can 
you imagine me now as a preacher?" 

It isn't so very hard to do. Many of the best preach- 
ers would have made good actors at some time in their 
careers. Dix's youthful ecclesiastical urge was simply his 
dramatic instinct on the wrong track. However, he 
soon righted it. When he went to high school in St. 
Paul, he was given a small part in an amateur show. 

Then and there, the pulpit lost a valuable recruit, 
and the stage and screen gained a good actor. I can 
attest the fact that Dix would have kept his congrega- 
tions interested. No one would have gone to sleep, 
for while professionally, he is not a comedian, privately, 
he is. Off screen he is as funny as Chaplin is on — and 
almost as clever. 




Plioto by Evans 



Richard Dix is just a free-and-easy regular guy, no sham or affectation about him. 



Dix makes the best company I've ever known. He 
could earn a fortune as a doctor of sick souls. No 
one can remember their troubles when he is around. 

"They want me to do a comedy," he vouchsafed re- 
cently during a chat on the wind-swept deck of a steamer 
returning to Los Angeles from Catalina. 

"It's a great part. I believe I could get away with 
it," he added in. a tone that was entirely impersonal. 

With sides still sore from a day of the Dix brand 
of comedy, I assented. But when he described the part, 
I shook my head deprecatingly. 

"Man alive !" I expostulated. "Don't you know the 
public won't stand for their heroes becoming bumpkins r'' 

"But it would be great fun," he protested, "and the 
chance to do some real work. I don't want to be a 
Continued on page 92 



Folks Around Our Studio 



Some intimate and caustic pen por- 
traits of types that are common 
wherever motion-pictures are made, 
by a company executive, who 
knows them well. 




The girl who 
played the one- 
piece bathing 
suit roles was 
the daughter 
of a censor. 



Gladys Gray. 

WHEN Gladys Gray signed her two-year star- 
ring contract with our company in 1920, she 
insisted upon a clause stating that all of her 
pictures should be directed by Jacques De Lacey. 

When it came time, two years later, for Miss Gray- 
to sign a new contract with the company, she insisted 
upon a clause stating that none of her pictures should 
be directed by Jacques De Lacey. 

In 1921, one year after Gladys Gray signed the first 
contract, she and Jacques De Lacey were married. 

Myrtle Murgatroyd. 

Whenever there is a one-piece bathing-girl scene in 
one of our pictures, Myrtle Murgatroyd is picked as 
the hathing girl. For a long time none of the rest of 
us around the studio could understand this, for Myrtle 
is not good looking, nor does her style of architecture 
fit cosily into a bathing suit. 

The other clay, however, I heard that Myrtle is the 
only daughter of the censor of motion pictures in a 
very important State and that she can get any film by 
in which she appears. 

Mike Gilroy. 

Mike Gilroy is one of the assistant electricians at our 
studio. He is unruly and gets drunk and fired often. 




The other evening Mike was arrested in a more or 
less liquid state on Broadway, Los Angeles. 

A Los Angeles newspaper the next morning started 
its story off with "Michael Gilroy. a prominent motion- 
picture actor, was arrested on Broadway last night for 
drunken and disorderly conduct." 

The newspaper editor knew very well in what ca- 
pacity Mike was connected with motion pictures, but 
what is a little accuracy or restraint among editors when 
the movies are involved? 

Clarissa Mead Smythe. 
One of the slickest articles that ever drifted into 
our studio was Clarissa Mead Smythe. She was big- 
eyed and innocent and told the publicity boys that she 
was a writer and wanted to interview some of our 
stars for the magazines. The press agents fixed her 
up with dates with some of our headliners, and she 
went to work. 

A short time later complaints began to come in from 
the stars whom Miss Smythe had interviewed. They 
said Clarissa of the baby stare was not on the level, 
that the interview was a blind, and her real purpose 
was to solicit- them for a job as their personal press 
agent. Gordon Gresham said he did not believe she 
could write her own name, let alone an interview. 
Whereupon the publicity lads got sore and had Clarissa 
forbidden to enter the studio again. 

But Clarissa rolled her eyes out in the executive office 
and got a studio pass that permitted nobody to kick 
her out. Moreover, her game had worked, and several 
of the players paid her real money to be their personal 
press agent. By sending her star-clients newspaper 
clippings of stuff about them which our publicity de- 
partment had got printed, Clarissa got away with it 
for a time. She rode around in stars' limousines, dined 
with them at their expense, used their dressing rooms 
as a lounge, and had a fine time. Gradually they got 
wise to her and fired her. 

When she had lost her last job. 
Clarissa went East and is now on the 
staff of a publication which specializes 
in dishing out faked scandal about 
motion-picture stars. 



The star's visit 
to her home 
town was not 
a complete suc- 
cess. 



Willoughby P. Spingarn. 

When Willoughby P. Spingarn. our 
production manager, was over to the 
studio recently, he dropped a live cigar 
butt on one of the "No Smoking" 
signs and almost caused a bad fire. 
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Grayce Le Nard, 

The best bet in the star line at our studio is Grayce 
Le Nard, who is also known as "the Blond Baby 
Doll" and "the Girl with the Million Dollar Smile." 
Her salary per week would make the annual stipend 
of a college professor look like the tip which you give 
in exchange for your hat. Last week Miss Le Nard 
paid her first visit in ten years to Peach Valley, Indiana, 
where she was born Grace Leonard and where she 
made her debut in dramatics as the ingenue in "Betty's 
Christmas" at the Presbyterian Church. 

The inhabitants of Peach Valley thought that Grayce 
was now so famous and wealthy that she had forgotten 
all of her old friends and neighbors and would not 
even speak to them. Nevertheless a lot of people went 
down to meet her train to see her clothes. 

When Grayce got off the train, she flew straight to 
her pa and ma and hugged and kissed them. Then 
she kissed Mabel Thomas and Ethel Ward, who went 
to high school with her and were all ready to be snubbed. 
She shook hands with a lot of other people who did 
not expect it. 

The next morning Grayce visited practically every- 
body in town, including old Mrs. Jacob Clendenning, 
who has been bedrid- 
den for twelve years, 
greeting them all as if 
she were genuinely glad 
to see them. On Sun- 
day she went to church ' 
twice with her parents. 
At the evening service 
the sermon was about 
"The Evils of the Mov- 
ies," and the pastor 
pointed out that Rome 
would have fallen 
sooner if they had had 
movies. 

Monday morning 
Miss Le Nard left for 
Hollywood, and Peach 
Valley went to sleep 
again. 

Jake Hostetter voiced 
the general sentiments of the town about Grayce's visit 
when he remarked on the store porch Monday evening, 
"Grace Leonard was so darned anxious to be nice to 
everybody — guess she ain't got such a wonderful job 
in the movies as she's cracked up to have." 

Daisy Nash ford. 
It was pretty well agreed in our publicity depart- 
ment that it was very bad stuff for Daisy Nash ford, 
our best actress in flapper parts, to be drop-kicking 
her pet poodle down the dumb-waiter shaft at the pre- 
cise moment when the lady interviewer from the animal 
magazine, Our Furred and Feathered Friends, arrived. 

Tom Delaney. 

One of the best film cutters in the business is Tom 
Delaney, who works at our studio. Tom's job is to 
cut 15,000 feet of miscellaneous celluloid into 5.000 feet 
of sure-fire box-office stuff. He is good and steady, 
but one day he fell in love at first sight with a little 
blond extra girl named Flora Fillet, who was one of 
the two hundred guests in the big cabaret scene in 
"Love Watches — And Waits," a Z. Roland Stitt Pro- 
duction. 

Delaney was quite smitten with the girl and told 
her to leave it to him and he would make her famous. 
She was ambitious and knew he was in a position to 



So she 



do her some good, 
strung him along. 

When it came time to cut 
the picture, Delaney handled 
the shears, and he carefully 
left in every inch of film in 
which Flora Fillet appeared. 
He had instructed her how 




The star didn't make a good impres- 
sion on the interviewer from "Our 
Furred and Feathered Friends." 



He was so patriotic that he 

shot holes through the 

screen when a picture of 

the kaiser was shown. 




to hog the camera 
as much as possible, 
and she had followed 
his advice. The cut- 
ting finished, Tom 
had the projection 
m a c h i n e operator 

run off the film privately for him and saw that an 
audience of one-eyed people could not possibly miss 
Flora. She was all over the cabaret. That night he 
told her about it. and they Ijecame engaged. 

The next day Z. Roland 
Stitt looked at the film in 
the projection room for the 
first time. When it came 
to the cabaret scene, he ut- 
tered a loud exclamation and 
shouted, "Who in blazes is 
that little blond simp acting 
all over the place and hog- 
ging the scene from the star? 
Delaney ! Cut her com- 
pletely out of the picture — 
every foot of her!" 

When Flora Fillet saw 
"Love Watches — And 
Waits," she called Torn. De- 
laney a short and ugly word, 
and the engagement was off. 

Delia Laval. 

As you know, Delia Laval, who used to work in our 
serial thrillers, has retired from the screen. She was 
noted for her daring and the careless way she would 
risk her life in breath-taking scenes. Jumping off a 
high cliff onto the top of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited was all in the day's work to her. 

It was said in the newspapers that Miss Laval re- 
tired from the screen in 
order to get married. But 
around our studio they 
Continued on page 96 




Stealing the rival 

director's puttees was a piece of 

dirty work. 
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How the Director Knows 

In Fred Niblo's case his colorful career forms an encyclopediac background for his work. 

By Doris Irving 



THERE is no geography in Fred Niblo's house; 
I am sure of that. How could the dull pages 
of a hook vie with a man who has played in 
theaters all over the world, who has collected trophies 
from far corners of the earth, who was the first man 
to take motion pictures in Central 
Africa, Egypt, and Soudan ? Fred 
Niblo has done all that — as those of 
you will remember who recall his 
lecture tours years ago. He has 
dined with Arabian chieftains, ap- 
peared by royal command before 
kings, and photographed the late 
Czar of Russia. He took the only 
motion pictures ever made within 
the walls of the Sacred Kremlin, and 
lived with savages in the swamps of 
Uganda. There is hardly a country 
in the world that he hasn't sighted 
through his camera. 

On second thought, I cannot see 
why there should ever be a research 
worker in his studio. He is a living 
encyclopedia. 

All this is merely a matter of 
background, however, and it takes 
more than that to fit a man to mold 
together all the elements that go into 
the making of a motion picture. He must know some- 
thing of the art of acting to he in sympathy with his 
performers. 

Let us cut back in the manner of motion pictures now 
to about ten years ago. Even then his name was em- 



THE MEN WHO MAKE 
THE PICTURES 

Look into the career of a mo- 
tion-picture director and nine 
times out of ten you will find a 
tale of a soldier of fortune. No 
one has yet decided whether it 
is because directing really de- 
mands men of broad outlook and 
varied adventures or whether the 
work itself is so exciting that 
men keyed up to episodic lives 
are naturally drawn to it. But 
the fact remains that the little- 
known men behind the mega- 
phones have lived stories as inter- 
esting as many they transfer to 
the screen. 

This month we give you a 
glimpse of the fascinating adven- 
tures that preceded Fred Niblo's 
career as a motion-picture direc- 
tor. Others will appear in later 
issues. 



blazoned in electric lights. Now he is one of the few 
directors, you know, whose name is featured in the 
theaters' announcements. It has been ever since he 
made "The Three Musketeers" and "Blood and Sand." 
But ten years ago he was blazing forth on Broadway 
as an actor. Perhaps you recall him 
in "Hit the Trail Holliday." He 
played that great success on Broad- 
way for forty-two weeks and then 
for phenomenal engagements in every 
English-speaking country in the 
world. His is a genial humor and 
his good nature seemed as infectious 
in those days in the theater as it does 
now in the studio. 

He is a man who numbers among 
his friends David Warfield, Ellen 
Terry, and ex-President Taft, whose 
reading ranges from "Lucile" to 
Leonard Merrick, and who has the 
greatest high-power nonstop smile in 
the California studios. He hasn't 
the mind of a librarian who carefully 
sorts and classifies, material so that 
Samarcand won't rub elbows with 
Kankakee. The big trophy room at 
the top of his house where his treas- 
ures are stored is just a happy mix- 
ture of everything without any particular order to it. 
And yet if you asked Fred Niblo for a game the natives 
play in India, for a comb that high-caste Chinese women 
wear, or one of those awful ash trays lined with cigar 
Continued on page 101 
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Knocked, But 
Not Broken 

Beautiful Katherine MacDonald neither 
resents nor ignores the harsh criticisms 
her productions have received. She 
has some striking ideas of her own 
about them. 

By Helen Klumph 

WHENEVER I read a review 
of one of my pictures that 
roasts me unmercifully," 
Katherine MacDonald told me, "I 
think of how many worse things I 
could have said about the same pic- 
ture. Often, I am not only in entire 
agreement with the reviewers, but 
think that they haven't gone far 
enough. 

"They say I am beautiful, but dumb. 
That is almost a formula now for re- 
viewing my pictures; it is so much 
easier to say that than to think up any- 
thing new. Well, the parts I have 
played have been utterly dumb. I have 
had to play women who stood around 
weak and weepy and submissive when 
any woman with just plain horse sense 
would have asserted herself. When 
critics were able to see beauty in me 
in spite of all that, they were grant- 
ing me a lot and I am grateful to 
them." 

Her frankness startled me. I had 
been introduced to her during a lull 
between scenes and had asked her 
somewhat timorously what she thought 
of motion-picture critics. So long as 
they have been having their say about 
what they think of her it seemed only 
natural that she should harbor a few 
bitter opinions of them. Her humor- 
ous understanding of their attitude was quite beguil- 
ing and breath-taking. I had rather expected her to be 
supercilious toward me and scornful of motion pictures 
and anything the critics might have to say. Instead 
she was cordial and freely chatted about the critical 
brickbats that have been hurled at her. 

"Harsh reviews haven't hurt my feelings a bit," she 
told me. "They've only made me wish that some time 
a reviewer would point out that I might act less stupid 
if I played roles that were less stupid. Look at the 
women I have played. They couldn't see through any- 
thing; the whole plots depended on it. Don't think 
I'm claiming to be a great actress, but give me credit 
for a little sense. Given the part of a woman who 
used her head, I could have made a much better im- 
pression." 

Miss MacDonald is not at all the colorless and placid 
beauty that she seems on the screen. She is keenly 
alive, charming and a little dominant in her manner. 
She sat on a ragged old chair just off the set and drank 
ginger ale out of thick tumblers, but the surroundings 
didn't matter. She is every inch a queen even in those 
surroundings. 

I didn't want to be unnecessarily unpleasant, but I 
wanted really to find out how much responsibility for 
her poor pictures rested with her, and how much with 
her producers. 




I'hoto by M.lbourn.-' Spurr 



"Didn't your contract give you supervision over all 
your scenarios?" I asked her. "I understood that you 
had the privilege of turning down any that were un- 
satisfactory to you." 

"Do people really think that?" Her brows contracted 
in a troubled frown. Where the barbs of the critics had 
failed to hurt her, the public's misunderstanding had. 

"There was a clause in my contract that gave me 
the right to turn down stories, but only when they had 
an objectionable sex element," she remarked wryly. 
"And you can see how that would work. The stupid, 
the banal, the insipid things I would have to accept. 
Only the actually offensive stories could be avoided." 

Miss MacDonald's contract will soon be fulfilled and 
she will probably retire then. She wants to go abroad, 
to travel and study. I have an idea though that she 
would gladly go to work again, in spite of the com- 
fortable fortune that she has amassed, if she were given 
a really big opportunity. It wouldn't have to be a highly 
dramatic part ; I dare say that in her shrewd way Miss 
MacDonald knows her limitations as well as any one. 
But the opportunity to play an intelligent part would 
be welcome to her. She is unbroken in spirit by the 
slams that have been hurled at her by critics, but ^he 
would like the people who know her only on the screen 
to see her as she is and not as a phlegmatic, unreason- 
able creature. 
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The opening chorus of the Ziegfeld "Follies" is sometimes 
tacular, but never one of its best, because so many people 
it by coming Lite. 

OPENING night at the "Follies." 
The curtain has just gone up, 
as you walk down the gently 
sloping aisle to your seat— down 
through a sea of warm, expensively 
perfumed air, which beats against 
you in waves as the lilting music 
beats against your ears. You settle 
into your place, almost subcon- 
sciously noting that the woman 
on your left has on one of those 
new trick bracelets that holds a 
one-drink flask instead of a 
watch. 

There are girls on the stage, 
the sort of girls who have made 
the "Follies" famous. They hold 
your attention so completely that 
you haven't any idea what 
they're singing. They're some 
of the prettiest ones you've ever 
seen — the "Follies" stage is a 
famous beauty market. Cos- 
tumes that are wonderful crea- 
tions of sheer color — emerald 
green, violet, the yellow that 
holds the pink of early dawn 
— you note them automati- 
cally, and realize also, in all 
probability, that stockings are 
to lie a minus quantity on the 
stage this year. 

But what are the "Fol- 
lies," you may ask, if you 
don't happen to have seen 
them. 

Well. New York is 
spelled by those who love it 
not with the seven letters 
that the printers use for 
the purpose, but with 
quite different material. 
It's spelled with Broad- 
way's purple and mauve 
and green electric 
lights, with spring 
twilights when the 
tulips bloom in his- 
t o r i c Gramercv 
Square, and the 
sirens on speed- 
ing fire engines 



spec- 
miss 




America's Beauty 

When motion-pictuTe producers are looking for beau 

course. From there have come Marion Davies, Jac 

de Remer, Billie Dove, Betty Fran 

tion to the institution 

By Inez 
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scream "Disaster! Calamity!" 
through the dusk; with stews at the 
oyster bar in the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and wheat cakes at Child's, with 
rides on the Staten Island ferryboats 
in the deep blue of a summer night, 
and on a Fifth Avenue bus on a blue and gold 
autumn afternoon, and with the light and glow 
and color of the "Follies," theatrical produc- 
tions known for their spectacular pageants and 
settings, their clever comedians and charming 
soloists and dancers, and for their pretty girls 
— the girls are most important. That's how a 
New Yorker spells New York. 

They are an institution, these big musical 
revues. There are many revues, but only the 
Ziegfeld "Follies" and the "Greenwich Village 
Follies" are real beauty markets. They tell 
the country that Midsummer Night's Eve has 
come to Broadway, on their opening nights. 
Perhaps people flock to the "Follies" just as 
they used to go out to the greensward in olden 
times. In any event, "everybody" goes — which 
means every one from Billie Burke, the pretty wife 
/ of Flo Ziegfeld, who is the man behind the original 
• / "Follies." right down the line. The foreign statesman 
/ whom you've seen dashing about town in a closed car, 
W preceded by a mighty army of motor-cycle policemen, 
the ex-Follies girls who have run true to form and mar- 
ried millionaires ; the debutantes who expected to marry 
the millionaires who married the ex-Follies girls ; men about 
town ; actresses and actors of every degree of 
talent, notoriety, or fame ; your favorite movie 
star ; your favorite bootlegger ; your manicur- 
ist who knows all the smart dance clubs and 
frequents "Ruben's" famous delicatessen store 
as often as you do — they're all there, all 
around you, eager to see what the "Follies" 
is going to be like this year. 

It's a glorified vaudeville show. The plan 
is simple. A big, spectacular number is fol- 
lowed by a song sung by one or two of the princi- 
pals, and some of the chorus girls. Another big 
number, and then one which may depend on one 



Dinarzade, of 
th"" Greenwich 
Village Follies" 
is everything 
that a "Follies" 
girl should be; 
beautiful, sur>- 
ple and a skilled 
dancer. 
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tiful girls, they go to the "Follies" for them, of 
queline Logan, Nita Naldi, Mae Moirray, Rubye 
Cisco and many others. Here is an introduc- 
that gives them their prestige. 

McCleary 



person for its success. That doesn't sound espe 
penally exciting, does it ? But it is ! 

The opening chorus is over — beautifully 
staged and costumed and not especially well 
sung; who expects a chorus girl to sing, any- 
way? It might distract you from looking at 
her. The next number may be almost any- 
thing; it won't be one of those which is ex- 
pected to be a big hit. because that couldn't 
be risked on the early evening — too many 
persons arrive at the theater late. Perhaps 
a dancer will come spinning across the 
stage, a delicate, airy thing, whose seven- 
teen summers sit very lightly on her 
pretty shoulders. She hasn't taken a 
dozen steps before you know just why 
she's there; she's one of the best of 
her kind. 

This year Evelyn Law is one of the 
premier danseuses, and no applause that 
she ever receives from a delighted audience 
will ever be more sincere or more worth having 
than the tribute paid her by one of Mr. Zieg- 
feld's office force, not long ago. 

"I do like Miss Law," the woman said to 
me. "She's so awfully pretty and somehow — 
well, she's so young. She makes you realize that 
every time you see her. She comes into this office, 
and you think of all the pretty young things in the 
world; not spoiled a bit, she is. 
but just sweet." 

Perhaps the second number is 
the act of a new discovery in 
comedians, a young man who's 
been working an.d hoping for 
years for just this chance. Will 
his stuff get over — or will it fall flat as a cold pop- 
over? If you're sitting well down front, you find 
yourself sharing his nervousness. He must be good 
or Ziegfeld would never have picked him, you 
tell yourself reassuringly. You hate the 
woman behind you who squirms restlessly 
and murmurs, "When's Gilda Gray com- 
ing on ? I want to see Gilda Gray ! They 




Madlvn Morrissey 
ranks high anions; 
the famous beau- 
ties of the "Fol- 
lies." 
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The Radium Lace-land number in the current Ziegfeld "Follies" 
is the most expensive and one of the most beautiful scenes ever 
staged in a revue. 



say her dance is the most abandoned 
thing — a friend of mine knows Flo Zieg- 
feld very well and came to a rehearsal " 

You long to strangle her. 

The fat man in front of you laughs. 
Somebody in one of the boxes follows 
his' example. The comedian draws a 
long, heartfelt breath of relief and tells 
his second-best gag. It falls into a 
sea of silence, then slowly the laugh 
begins, like a wave far out from shore, 
and rolls through the big, darkened 
theater. One or two newspaper 
critics jot it down on their cuffs or 
the edge of their programs — that 
means that it may be quoted in 
to-morrow's review of the show. 
The comedian takes heart. By the 
time his act is finished he's a hit. 
He lets down when he reaches 
the wings ; you can see him let 
himself slump together, his shoul- 
ders drooping, and stumble a lit- 
tle, but the lights have gone down 
a bit, and most of the audience is 
watching the opening of the next 
number, a big one. 
It's likely to be very beautiful, and very 
startling. Joseph Urban, who is now de- 
signing sets for Cosmopolitan pictures, has 
designed many of these big scenes. At 
one time Flo Ziegfeld went in for tableaux 
■ — one of them, showing Lady Godiva, will 
not soon be forgotten even by the most 
sophisticated New Yorkers who saw it. 
These tableaux were arranged by Ben Ali 
Ilaggin. and had the quality of beautiful 
old tapestries ; they had to be unusually 
artistic to escape the long arm of the law, 
as the clothing of the girls who posed in 
them was conspicuous by its utter ab- 
sence. 

* This year there are no tableaux. But 
there are other things. 

For instance, there is the remarkable 
Radium Lace-land scene. The girls who 
appear in this spectacle represent the dif- 
ferent kinds of lace of which their cos- 
tumes are made, and the patterns of the 
laces have been treated by a special 
process so that when the lights are 
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Marjorie Chapin is one of the few "Follies" beauties who has a 
really good singing voice. 

turned out the girls vanish, but the patterns glow with a 
luminous golden light which is most effective. It is 
claimed that this number alone cost seventy-five thousand 
dollars; and in a recent statement to the press Mr, Xieg- 
feld bewailed the high cost of the "Follies," by informing 
us that the expenditure of about a quarter of a million 
dollars had been necessary before the first curtain was 
rung up on this season's production. 

There is the Sicilian number, danced by Martha Lorber 
and many of the girls and men of the chorus, which is 
most colorfully and beautifully costumed, and in which 
an effective little story of a girl and her two lovers, one 
of whom kidnaps and kills her. is enacted. Miss Lorber. 



riding onto the stage in the quaint peasant's 
cart, in her wonderful shawl, is a figure not 
soon forgotten. 

There is the delightful song which is sung 
by one of the men before a row of prim, 
blooming rose trees. When the singer reaches 
the chorus the rose trees slowly revolve half- 
way, and one sees the pretty girls who stand 
on the backs of the trees. 

But "I want to see Gilda Gray!" protests 
the woman behind you, no matter how gor- 
geous a spectacle confronts her. "I used to 
see her last winter at that dance club of hers, 
and she was perfectly fascinating — I don't see 
why the police arrested her; that dance she 
did wasn't a bit worse than the things my 
daughter does at every party she goes to. I 
want to see Gilda Gray!" 

There are others who want to see Gilda 
Gray — Gilda of the appealing, husky voice, 
and the shimmying shoulders. She came out 
of Chicago's shoutin' cabaret district, they say 
— cair.e all alone, and won Broadway single 
handed — or should one say single shouldered? 
She was crowned queen of the shimmy, this 
Polish girl who is now famous. 

Her first number is reached. A beefy young 
man for whom one sees no particular reason 
comes out and sings it — "South Sea Moon." 
He's just part of the "atmosphere" created 
for her, but you'd like to dispense with him. 

Eugenia Repelsky is one of the decorative features of 

the "Greenwich Village Follies" particularly when she 

wears such jaunty costumes as this. 
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Behind him is scenery that represents the 
South Seas, not too Successfully- — golden 
moon, drooping palm trees, and all the rest 
of it. It's just scenery, until a girl walks out 
from the wings. She strolls along with a 
swaying-hipped, languorous gait, as if she were 
walking on a sun-warmed beach whose sands 
hold their heat even after twilight has flung 
a purple cloak over the sea. She makes you 
feel that you're there on the beach with her — 
that the sea is murmuring to you, too. and 
that you can feel the warm, caressing air, 
and hear the insistent, thudding beat of drums 
off there in the trees somewhere. 

She begins to dance — slowly, with lithe, 
soft-curved movements of her sinuous body. 
You forget that she's dancing to a syncopated 
tune that's going to be the very latest thing in 
jazz ; you forget that she's keeping time to any- 
thing but the wind that has swept across the 
most beautiful of all the seven seas to play 
about her bare limbs. Her grass skirt sway's 
about her; the flower garlands on her ankles 
and shoulders make little splashes of crim- 
son and orange against her flesh. She dances, 
and you feel that you are dancing with her, 
to that muted, passionate music, like a scented 
breeze murmuring of love. 

Your escort's shoulders sway a bit; his im- 
agination is working, too. The woman be- 
hind you sighs deeply; for the moment she 

All "Follies" costumes are not bizarre or magnificent; 
Eugenia Repelsky wears this one of classic simplicity in 
thecurrcnt "Greenwich Village Follies." Ph„ tobJ ,Nickoi„H«» T 





Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 

Jessie Reed, one of the best-known Zicgfeld "Follies" beauties, makes 
her picture debut in a small part in "Enemies of Women." 

has forgotten that the bathroom scales registered a hun- 
dred and eighty that morning, and that she's got to be- 
gin to count her calories. The fat man in front of you 
says "Gosh!" appreciatively. And then — then the lights 
go blaring on. and the chorus girls come jiggling out and 
begin to sing, the beefy man reappears, looking beefier 
than ever, and Gilda Gray speeds up her dance and does 
one or two steps that will be talked about the next day 
from the Battery to the Bronx, from Hell Gate to Har- 
lem. You've seen magic for a moment, though; the kind 
of magic that draws people to the "Follies" year after 
year. 
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Even in the little intimate scenes in front of an elaborate curtain, the thorns is featured in the "Follies 



The show must be timely, of course. This year that 
means that there must be a radio song, with a man 
and girl singing to each other over the radio. For 
good measure another radio number was added, a 
bedtime story that sent strong men away from the 
theater blushing, and caused the critics to suggest 
that it could be eliminated with good effect. It's 
still there, however, and no doubt will lie when 
the current show starts on its cross-country tour. 

The show would be up to the minute without 
it, for Will Rogers is among those present. He 
comes ambling out, carrying his lariats, 
grinning, and people begin to laugh. 
Current events step out of the news- 
papers and grow real, when he begins 
to comment on them. He always 
knows what celebrities are in 
the house, and spares them 
not; if he can induce them 
to come upon the stage 
and engage in a bat- 
tle of wits with 
him, so much the 
better. One eve- 
ning when the vis- 
iting bankers bought 
out the house, and 
Peggy Hopkins was pres- 
ent he lassoed her and 
called the attention of the 
audience to her, as a sample 
of what the "Follies" could sup- 
ply in the way of wives for rich men. 
Rogers spares neither the rich nor the great 
— those who sit in the seats of the mighty at ! 
Washington have more than once felt the neat 
sting of his wit. And his jokes on people and 
affairs of the moment are but the accompani- 
ment of his feats with the rope, that nobody 
can equal, though Pauline Frederick is said to 
have been a promising pupil. 

During the intermission the lobby of the the- 
ater is crowded. All the men want to 
smoke, and some of the women smoke, 
too. quite openly, as they stand in the 
lobby or saunter up and down the side- 
walk outside the theater. People on 
passing sight-seeing buses lean over 
the sides and stare, and the women, 
exquisitely gowned, beautifully 
coiffed, wonderfully jeweled, saunter on indifferently. 
On all sides there is talk of the evening's produc- 
tion 

"And this girl's mother simply took her up to 
Ziegfeld's office and cani|>ed there; she was bound 
she'd see him. though they always said that he was 
out. Finally he saw her. and it was all over — you 
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saw her to-night, didn't you? The cute blonde in that 

rose song — a dead ringer for Kay Laurel " 

Kay Laurel — you can remember her. ages ago, it 
seems, when she was one of the "Follies" girls, 
and was the Goddess of Liberty, and looked 
as if she were posing nude, though every 
one knew that she wore silk tights. Marion 
Davies was a "Follies" girl, and so were 
Justine Johnstone and Mae Murray and 
Lillian Lorraine and Rubye de Remer and 
ever so many others who have gone their 
way rejoicing — some of them into the 
movies. 

It's not hard for them to get a start 
A in motion pictures when they bear the 
"Follies" mark on their beauty ; it's like 
the "sterling" mark on silver. 
\ ^^^^__ Motion-picture producers 

who are looking for 
new faces would no 
more think of ignor- 
ing the new crop of 
"Follies"' beauties than 
they'd turn clown a 
good new way of working 
4 "Passion" into the title of 
a picture. 

You go back into the theater 
after the intermission wonder- 
ing about these pretty young 
girls who, according to the huge 
sign in electric lights above the New 
Amsterdam Theater, are "glorified" in 
this production. You remember other 
girls like them, and their fates, which 
in some instances have been worked out 
in so short a time. Some of the girls 
who began in the chorus have worked 
up — one of the principals in this year's 
show, Allyn King, was in the chorus not 
so very long ago. Some of them will stay 
on the stage for a year or two and then 
marry happily and retire. Some of them will 
make spectacular marriages, splash their joys and 
sorrows across the Sunday supplements of the yel- 
low newspapers, and return to the chorus, as one 
of the girls in this year's show has done. Some of 
them will appear about town, at the theaters and 
dance clubs and other clubs that only Broadway's 
"younger set" knows about, where you can gamble 
till dawn. Pretty girls, clad in ermine coats and 
smart frocks, running over to Deauville and 
Monte Carlo, where every- 
Dainty little Mary Eaton, body goes, girls whose eyes 
premiere danseuse of tell you their story — "pretty 
the "Follies" is a great ladies," these Broadway 
Photobywnito favorite. Continued on page 101 




Some day, perhaps, Gilda Cray will find lime to do her famous South Sea Island dance in motion 

pictures, and then the whole country will share the thrill that New York gets nightly when she 

appears in the "Follies" and later at her own dance club. 




A 

Glimpse 

of Old 
Vienna 



There are traces of 
the magnificent influ- 
ence of Erich Von 
Stroheim in Univer- 
sal ''Merry Co 
Round." It was be- 
gun by him but fin- 
ished under another 
director, so no one 
can be sure what the 
result will be. At 
least, it promises 
skilled acting, for Von 
Stroheim picks his 
casts well. 
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At the lef- is shown clever young George Hackalhorae, whose char- 
acterizations are always interesting, and who plays a pathetic hunch- 
back in this picture. Just above is an amazing representation of 
Emperor Franz Josef, played by Colonel Vaverka, formerly of the 
Austrian army. 




The leading role is played by Mary Alden, and it is 
particularly interesting as it gives her a chance again 
to play a fiery dramatic part after too long suffering 
as a patient, resigned mother, in picture after picture. 



These glimpses show 
how faithfully the 
characters drawn by 
Thackeray have been 
reproduced on the 
screen. At the left 
are shown the prin- 
cipals on the night of 
their memorable trip 
to Vauxhall. Willard 
Louis, Mabel Ballin, 
Eleanor Boardman, 
Earle Foxe, and Har- 
rison Ford play Joe, 
Becky, Amelia, Dob- 
bin, and George. 
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Vanity 



Thackeray's great novel has been 
brilliant direction 




Mabel Ball in seems 
to have a particular 
gift for bringing to 
life the heroines of a 
bygone day. Remem- 
bering the delicacy of 
her Jane Eyre, one 
might wonder if she 
could simulate the 
shrewd Becky. Any 
such doubts will be 
dispelled, however, 
after a glance at these 
views of her showing 
the changes in 
Becky's character. 
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Some 
Introduc- 
tions 




Harle y Knoles' production 
of "The Bohemian Girl" 
will introduce to American 
motion-picture audiences 
three great favorites of the 
English public. One of 
them, indeed, is a favorite 
of the whole world — Ellen 
Terry. She is shown in 
the little oral at the right. 
The other pictures show 
Ivor Novello and Gladys 
Cooper in the leading 
roles. Ivor Novello ap- 
peared on our screens once 
before in "Carnival," but 
this film marks Gladys 
Cooper's first appearance. 
She is one of the most ad- 
mired actors on the Lon- 
don stage. 
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Jacqueline Logan is one of the most interesting young players because she is so surely marked for big thing* 
in the future. On the opposite page is an interview with her by a writer noted for his clear-cut and truthfui 
personality sketches. 
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The ct ProrrT Girl 

Jacqueline Logan is blessed with luck and beauty and grace 
in real life — but she is even better looking on the screen. 

By Malcolm H. Oettinger 



A NY college man will tell you what a Prom Girl is. 
r\ Easy to look at. easy to -talk to. easy to dance 
with. So that seems to be sufficient reason for 
calling Jacqueline Logan a Prom Girl. And in addi- 
tion to that, she is promising. So the title becomes a 
nifty. 

"Gosh," she probably told her director, "I'm going 
tc get interviewed to-morrow ! What should I put on 
to look like a movie actress? I haven't been done be- 
fore, you know." 

Then, whether George Mel ford advised her to or 
not, she climbed into a black velvet suit, with ermine 
touches, and stood under a picture hat of velvet, with 
more ermine touches. Then she looked exactly as she 
supposed she should look. To me. she seemed, as you 
have probably guessed, a trifle "prepared" for the ordeal. 

It was warm the day I first met her. Warm clays 
in New York are little short of hot. I felt sorry for 
Jacqueline. She reminded me of an actress wearing 
a fur overcoat in the studio, for a scene, and I couldn't 
•help feeling like the camera. My sympathy mounted 
when I realized that she had just had an interview, 
and a cold. She still had the cold. Yet she tried her 
best to lie vivacious. If you ever want to try "stunt- 
ing" yourself, let Jacqueline and me suggest that you 
register personality through the fog of a cold. It is 
not unlike chinning yourself with rubber boots on. 
After the third time it becomes a distinct effort. 

She is the pliable type that all directors welcome with 
cheers. Her features are ideal for the screen, permit- 
ting her to be cast in almost anything from a South 
Sea melodrama like "Ebb Tide" to a breezy farce like 
"Gay and Devilish." She has played a wide range of 
parts during her two years on the screen, doing every- 
thing from cabaret dancer to village vamp, from dusky 
native to society bud. This adaptability will, with addi- 
tional experience, groom la belle Logan for stardom 
in due time. Her subtle sex-appeal will make hers a 
box-office name to conjure with. And somewhere in 
Jesse Lasky's little red book I'll wager he has made a 
notation that has something to do with starring J. Logan 
along about 1924. 

If you prefer past performances to misty futures, 
you will be more or less interested to know that 
Jacqueline was born in Texas on the thirtieth day of 
November twenty years ago, she speaks French much 
better than I do, and her hair is worth comparing to a 
Colorado sunset. Most of her childhood, by the way, 
was spent in Colorado Springs, where, as a schoolgirl, 
she played in brief stock-company versions of "Little 
Lord Fauntleroy" and "The Poor Little Rich Girl." . At 
the age of eight she traveled in England with her mother 
— a singing teacher of note — and at nine she toured 
Mexico, again with her mother. 

"All I remember about those trips," she assured 
me, "is that England was too foggy and cold, and 
Mexico too sunny and hot. And most of the time I 
was sitting in hotel lobbies, waiting to leave them." 

In 1917 Jacqueline entered Colorado College. 

"You were young, weren't you?" I remarked. 

Then she modestly explained that she was the young- 
est freshman in her class. Her mother's interests 
brought them East shortly after, however, so Jackie 
chose National Park Seminary for her next school. 



"I always was crazy about the stage," she confessed. 
"I used to meet the different musical comedy stars 
who came to take lessons from mother, and they fasci- 
nated me. But movies lured me even more. So I 
determined to enter movies via musical comedy. I read 
how so many girls made the step that way, I thought 
I'd try." 

So during her Easter vacation in New York, in 1920, 
she decided to "break in." 

"Instead of returning to school in Washington, I 
went to the Shubert office. They said. 'Who d'ya wanta 
see, Jake or Lee?' They had mentioned Jake first, so 
thinking him the more important I asked to see him. 
A dozen or more girls were waiting to see him in the 
anteroom of his office. I sent my card in. I don't 
imagine he ever saw it, but in half an hour or so he 
came out. and everybody flocked toward him. He 
began pointing at different girls, saying, 'You'll do.' 
Finally he pointed at me and said, 'You. too.' Then, 
after the disappointed ones had departed, he said to 
us, 'Chorus of "Floradora." Rehearsal at eleven to- 
morrow.' I waited until the girls had left, then I again 
sent in my card. Mr. Shubert came out, and asked what 
the joke was. 

" T came for a part, not chorus.' 

"He asked me what experience I had had. I told 
him not any. 'Then you have to begin in the chorus,' 
he said. After coaxing and pleading, I persuaded him 
to let me understudy MargOt Kelly, who played Angela. 
Reluctantly he consented." 

That is the way one self-possessed boarding-school 
belle broke in. Luck stayed with her to the extent of 
giving her her chance in the role of Angela, two months 
after she had joined the show. For three months she 
sang the role, then left to lend her luster to the loftier 
realms of the Midnight Frolic, hanging high over 
Broadway, atop the New Amsterdam theater. 

"I led two numbers there," said Jacqueline, "and 
liked 'em." 

She found time also to make her picture debut oppo- 
site the pocket-size Johnnie Hines. in one of his Torchy 
comedies. Then one night she attracted the eye of 
Allan Dwan, in New York on business — in the New 
Amsterdam on pleasure. The roof show revealed to 
him a possible film charmer in Jacqueline Logan, and 
before he left he had induced her to sign a Hollywood 
contract for "The Perfect Crime," in which she made 
an unmistakable impression. From Dwan's studios she 
went to Lasky's. and thence to Gokhvyn and Robertson- 
Cole and Universal, always in leading parts. Extradom 
never was her lot. Recently she signed a three-year 
contract with Famous Players-Lasky, the first picture 
under which was "Java Head." 

In common with many a beauty of the screen, Miss 
Logan is not the same eye-filling sight in a stuffy lobby 
on a close day that she is on the silver-sheet. And 
although I am willing to predict her a star of the fu- 
ture, I am at the same time forced to report that she 
displayed, upon the occasion of our meeting, nothing 
electrical in the way of personality. The poorly timed 
seance just preceding, coupled with the handicap of a 
cold, must be duly considered in placing such a report 
on the minutes. She is a pleasant, genial sort of girl, 
Continued on page 98 



A Confidential Guide to Current Releases 

NOTE: Only distinctive pictures appear in this list. It does not aim to be a comprehensive survey of all pictures now showing 
throughout the country, as such a list would occupy too much space. Program pictures will he included in it only when they are 
genuinely distinctive. Pictures reviewed elsewhere in the same issue will not be mentioned, but aside from those this list will 
comprise those generally considered as the most important of the current film offerings. 



WHAT EVERY FAN SHOULD SEE, 

"Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood" 

— United Artists. A magnificent tran- 
scription of an old legend abounding 
in splendid scenery but never domi- 
nated by it. The star frolics through 
this as gayly as he would a story un- 
sanctified by age. 

"When Knighthood Was in Flower" 

— Cosmopolitan-Paramount. An equal- 
ly elaborate and massive spectacle, this 
one centering around Henry VIII. and 
his sister. This is beautiful and some- 
times moving. 

"Peg o' My Heart"— Metro. This 
hardy veteran of the stage has at last 
reached the screen with Laurette Tay- 
lor as spirited and impish as ever as 
Peg. A cute little show. 

"One Exciting Night"— D. W. Griffith- 
United Artists. The introduction of 
harrowing murder-mystery dramas to 
the screen. Thrill on thrill inter- 
spersed with low comedy as only 
Griffith could do it, with Carol Demp- 
ster as the girl in the case. 

"Oliver Twist" — First National. 
Jackie Coogan's contribution to the 
bigger-and-better-films movement. An 
impressive production of Dickens' well- 
loved story with Jackie Coogan, Lon 
Chancy, and Gladys Brockwell all do- 
ing their best. 

'■«^. 

THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 

"Tess"— United Artists. One of those 
very Mary Pickford affairs that bring 
joy to the hearts of her ardent fans. 
A composite of all the irresistible 
pranks she has ever indulged in. A 
rags-is-royal-raiment role. 

"The Flirt" — Universal. An amusing 
and touching tale of a small-town fam- 
ily and the troubles their flirtatious 
daughter brings down upon them, sin- 
cerely done. Eileen Percy and Helen 
Jerome Eddy in delightfully natural 
characterizations. 

"Omar the Tentmaker" — First Na- 
tional. A smoldering tale of Persian 
loves and hatreds with Guy Bates 
Post in the role he long played on the 
stage. It contains many beautiful and 
interesting effects. 

"The Beautiful and Damned"— War- 
ner Brothers. A glad, mad tale of the 
jazz age through which Kenneth Har- 
lan and Marie Prevost whirl. Those 
with fond memories of the book are 
invited to leave just before the finish. 

"Toll of the Sea"— Metro. The most 
successful of the color films yet intro- 
duced. It tells a Madame Butterfly 
tale with a Chinese heroine, and the 
cast includes Kenneth Harlan and 
Anna May Wong. 

"Kick In" — Paramount. A crook 
melodrama whose plot hinges creak 
now and then, but it isn't the fault 
of Bert Lytell or Betty Compson, both 
of whom act with vigor. If you haven't 
seen a lot of crook plays recently, this 
one has a big kick. 

"Breaking Home Ties" — Associated 
Exhibitors. A Jewish home drama in- 
spired by the poignant strains of "Eli, 
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Eli," with the usual generous-hearted 
mother and some interesting bits of 
Yiddish local color. 

"Lorna Doone" — First National. A 
beautiful presentation of the story of 
the uncivilized Doones and the lovely 
girl they kidnaped, such as only Tour- 
neur could make. Some of its drama 
is far-fetched, but it is always beauti- 
ful to look at, particularly when Madge 
Bellamy is on the screen. 

"To Have and To Hold"— Paramount. 
A swashbuckling romance of the sev- 
enteenth century, glamorous, lively, 
and beautiful. Betty Compson at her 
loveliest, supported by Bert Lytell, 
Theodore Kosloff, and W. J. Ferguson. 

"Trifling Women" — Metro. A fantas- 
tic ami horrible tale done with finesse 
under Rex Ingram's direction. Bar- 
bara La Marr, Ramon Novarro, and 
Lewis Stone all play their colorful 
parts with gusto. 

"East Is West"— First National. Pep, 
bunk, and sticky sentiment in settings 
that look like chop-suey parlors. Con- 
stance Talmadge is at her best in it. 
though, and she can hypnotize you into 
forgetting what drivel it all is. 

WORTH THE PRICE OF 
ADMISSION. 
"Outcast" — Paramount. Elsie Fergu- 
son, tastefid settings, and a clever di- 
rector — but the result is far from what 
might have been expected. Still, it is 
Elsie Ferguson, and that is a good deal. 

"Broken Chains"— Goldwyn. Melo- 
drama, crude, harsh, and violent. If 
you like your villainy hectic and the- 
atrical, you will love this. Colleen 
Moore does what she can for this film 
in her wistful, appealing way. 

"Quincy Adams Sawyer" — Metro. 
The most imposing galaxy of players 
in one of the most unimpressive films 
shown this month. It is one of those 
rural drammers, but by way of origi- 
nality the city feller is the hero. And 
Blanche Sweet is the appealing hero- 
ine. 

"The Dangerous Age" — First Na- 
tional. One of those things where the 
drifting-apart husband and wife are 
united by the kiddies, but as the kid- 
dies are quite grown up and attractive 
it isn't as bad as it sounds. If you 
don't like to get all excited about what 
is going to happen next, this is a good 
picture to see. 

"Thirty Days" — Paramount. A cheer- 
ful lot of nonsense with Wallace Reid 
seeming to enjoy himself thoroughly 
in it. The hero is supposed to keep 
from flirting for thirty days. Even if 
you can guess what happens then, the 
picture is amusing. 

"A Blind Bargain" — Goldwyn. An ex- 
cellent addition to the film chamber 
of horrors. Lon Chaney fairly outdoes 
himself in sending shivers up your 
spine. It is a story of a doctor who 
experiments on human beings in an 
effort to find the secret of eternal life. 

"The Hottentot"— First National. A 



race-track comedy with gags that, 
though aged, are not yet infirm. Doug- 
las MacLean and Madge Bellamy are 
good looking and amusing in it. 

"Singed Wings"— Paramount. This 
is just about as silly and ineffective as 
they come, but Bebe Daniels, Conrad 
Nagel, and Lucien Littlefield are so 
magnetic that they manage to make 
the fool thing attractive. Check your 
brains outside when seeing this one. 

"As a Man Lives" — Achievement 
Films. Lurid apache atmosphere, a 
vivacious sweet young thing played 
by Gladys Hulette, and a doctor with 
a freak theory about operating on peo- 
ple's characters. It keeps you guess- 
ing. 

"Heroes of the Street"— Warner 
Brothers. Hoodlum comedy and pathos 
of the popular-song variety, with Wes- 
ley Barry playing the part of a police- 
man's son who avenges his father's 
death. 

"A Daughter of Luxury"— Para- 
mount. Agnes Ayres is radiantly beau- 
tiful to the eye in this, but her role 
is one of those dumb lay figures that 
merit little sympathy. 

"The Jilt"— Universal. A triangle 
story of a blind man, a girl, and an- 
other man with the blind man exquis- 
itely played by Matt Moore. 

"Making a Man" — Paramount. Suave 
and sophisticated Jack Holt in one of 
those things where the millionaire 
hero gets stranded and learns that gold 
is not everything. 

"Shadows"— Preferred. A slow-mov- 
ing New England study in consciences 
with Lon Chaney in a splendid Ori- 
ental characterization. 

"The Town That Forgot God"— Fox. 
Featuring the most terrific flood that 
has yet been seen on the screen. The 
story is just maundering trash, but 
Raymond Bloomer exalts it a little. 

"The Light in the Dark"— First Na- 
tional. A story of the discovery in 
modern times of the Holy Grail. The 
mysticism is unconvincing, but there 
is some beautiful color film which 
shows Hope Hampton in all her glory. 

"The Headless Horseman"— Hodkin- 
son. Will Rogers in a disappointing 
version of "The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low," but Will Rogers nevertheless, so 
of course there are funny moments. 

"When Love Comes"— F. B. O. If 
you can overlook a flat and unoriginal 
story for the sake of the excellent act- 
ing of Helen Jerome Eddy, this picture 
will appeal to you. 

"Love in the Dark"— Metro. Six 
reels of Viola Dana looking cuter and 
cuter in every scene. Occasionally 
Miss Dana moves away from the cam- 
era and lets you see Cullen Landis. 

FAIR WARNING. 

"You Never Know" — Vitagraph. 
South American stuff with Earle Wil- 
liams, Spanish dancers, and fights — all 
so stereotyped that it seems like a 
picture one has seen dozens of times 
before. The perfectly titled picture. 



Continued from page 60 
Almost Without Publicity. 

Film stars generally manage to ac- 
quire a great deal of publicity along 
with their divorces, but film direc- 
tors are not always so unfortunate. 
Lois Weber had six months of peace 
before the newspapers unearthed the 
fact that she and Phillips Smalley 
were legally separated. However, 
they achieved the distinction of big- 
ger headlines because of the long 
wait. It seems that their case was 
handled "very quietly," and, at Miss 
Weber's request, with the "least pos- 
sible publicity." 

Strange to say. Miss Weber herself 
has made many photo dramas dealing 
with the problem of making a happy 
home. Lately she has been making 
a revival of "J ew d" for Universal, 
which some years ago starred Ella 
Hall. 

The Always-busy Claire. 

The beauteous Claire Windsor — 
who, you know, was originally dis- 
covered by Miss Weber — is a fea- 
tured member in practically every 
prominent cast. She lent dignity and 
regal splendor to the role of Countess 
Helga in "Rupert of Hentzau," and 
more recently has lieen appearing in 
Marshall Nei'lan's "The Ingrate." In 
this same picture will appear Hobart 
Bosworbh, as the lead; Raymond 
Griffith, who played in Neilan's 
"Fools First," Bessie Love, Tom Gal- 
lery, and George Cooper. Neilan is 
introducing an innovation in "The 
Ingrate," which compares with the 
rehearsals of a stage drama, in that 
all the principals, and the staff, in- 
cluding assistant director, camera 



Hollywood High Lights 

man, cutter, et cetera, will know what 
the story is all about beforehand. 
Lots of times they never do — not 
even afterward, you know. 

Our Movie Forecast. 

The following events and circum- 
stances may be worth watching for: 

Lon Chaney's portrayal of the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

George Fitzmaurice's first picture 
on a new independent contract with 
Samuel Goldwyn. 

Charles de Roche's first screen ap- 
pearance in "The Law of the Law- 
less." starring Dorothy Dalton. 

The new crop of Latin lovers, 
among whom is Ricardo Cortez se- 
lected as a potential picture star, 
when he won a dance contest at the 
Cocoanut Grove. (We only included 
this out of courtesy to the producers 
who are 'breaking their necks to fill 
Valentino's place.) 

Bull Montana's cauliflower ears in 
"Rob 'Em Good." 

The Lovely Corinne. 

Corinne Griffith has completed her 
role in "The Common Law," and is 
now preparing to start her own in- 
dependent productions. She expects 
to do now the kind of stories she has 
always wanted to Jo, and which no 
doubt the fans have honed that she 
would do. Well, we shall see. Any- 
way, we wish her all kinds of good 
fortune. 

"The Common Law" afforded her 
a really good opportunity. Conway 
Tearle plays Neville, the artist, and 
Elliott Dexter. Phyllis Haver. Ho- 
bart Bosworth. Marjorie Daw, Harry 
Myers and Wally Van complete the 
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cast. Tearle is doing the Neville 
role for the second time. He played 
it five years ago opposite Clara Kim- 
ball Young in an earlier version of 
the Robert W. Chambers story. Ac- 
cording to Tearle, the prototype for 
the character of the artist was Hugo 
Ballin, the picture director. Both 
Chambers and: Mr. Ballin are friends 
of Tearle. 

This Feministic Age. 

A man who is something of a pub- 
lic figure, and supposedly well in- 
formed on all subjects was visiting 
the Pickford-Fairbanks studios the 
other day. He admired the "Robin 
Hood" sets which are still standing 
and turning to Mary Pickford, said 
very interestedly: "Have you started 
work on 'Robin Hood' yet, Miss 
Pickford?" 

A moment later, Douglas Fair- 
banks was seen chasing a brightly 
colored butterfly. 

Another, and Better One. 

During the Christmas holidays 
Doug visited the county jail for the 
purpose of bringing some cheer to 
the prisoners. After a series of less 
pretentious formalities, the warden 
brought out a particularly hard-look- 
ing individual, who was up for mur- 
der, or mayhem or something. The 
prize criminal looked at Doug 
through a thicket of bushy eyebrows, 
upon being introduced: 

"This is Douglas Fairbanks," said 
the warden. 

The man stared hard at Doug, bit- 
terlv. venomouslv. 

"Don't know him. What's he in 
for .'" Continued on page 99 
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and the great open spaces. Elaine 
Hammerstein is a very captivating 
figure in aviator's suit and is alter- 
nately sulky and furious with a charm 
which is fatal to the males of the 
audience. I haven't seen this young 
woman for some time, and she seems 
to be improving greatly. 



The Screen in Review 

Africa and of course gets lost and 
nearly eaten up by savages. Mary 
Miles Minter is the wife in question; 
it is a mild marshmallow part, and 
she contents herself with playing it 
very prettily. It's a very foolish 
story with exciting moments — but 
these are not the work of the au- 
thor. 



"Drums of Fate." 

When a film opens with the beau- 
tiful heroine giving a party and ask- 
ing all the men who have ever pro- 
posed to her, I am off that film from 
the start. It is too silly. However, 
in perfect fairness to "The Drums 
of Fate" I must say that Mr. Mau- 
rice Flynn — who evidently doesn't 
mind being called "Lefty"— wanders 
through most exciting adventures !.■ 
Africa with the greatest ease and 
grace. He is an explorer and is 
obliged to leave his young wife for 



"Secrets of Paris." 

The secrets of Paris aren't what 
they were in the days when Eugene 
Sue wrote his famous "Mysteries 
of Paris" which shocked, delighted, 
and horrified the good people of 
Main Street in this country. Some- 
how we have become used to apache 
dances and absinthe fiends and the 
siren who o-°eps up an alley with a 
rose in one hand and a knife in the 
other — we have seen so many of 
them. Here is another company at 
it again, with the brisk and imagi- 
native Buster Collier at its head. He 



makes- a very picturesque French- 
man, does young Buster, and he 
sweeps the film through its old and 
somewhat creaky action with surpris- 
ing fire and vigor. In fact the en- 
tire company is excellent, with 
Gladys Hulette as the fair and fra- 
gile Mayflower and Montagu Love, 
Effie Shannon. Dolores Cassinelli, 
Lew Cody, and assorted villains and 
heroes who haunt the dark streets of 
Paris. It is astonishing what a few 
good actors and a skillful director 
can do to a plot which has long since 
served its time. 

"The Marriage Chance." 

Here is another impossible story 
which is saved — at least in spots — 
by excellent direction and acting. 
But the plot gets so absurd that 
finally the author himself can't go on 
with it, so he stops suddenly and 
Continued on page 104 
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Memories on My Own Screen 



Continued from page 51 

when reading about her. In fact, 
we met in New York, quite removed 
from her studio. It was after "The 
Miracle Man," and she was on holi- 
day bent, with her mother. The late 
George Loane Tucker, under whose 
guidance she was graduated from 
comedy into the miracle girl, quietly 
and with obvious pride introduced 
me. His pride, of course, was in his 
protege. They were theatergoing 
nightly, daily, that she might see every 
play and study acting of all kinds. 
I thought her a lucky girl to listen 
to his comments and instructive criti- 
cism, for not only did he have an 
acute mind, but was generous and 
warm in his desire to show her all 
that might be profitable, improving. 

She came in for dinner, a small 
flowerlike girl in black, her light col- 
oring all the more like a rose. It was 
her first visit East, and she stood 
laughing at the window, fascinated 
by the electric chewing gum signs. 
She proved herself a true Califor- 
nian, though born in Utah, by order- 
ing fresh peas, fresh asparagus and 
fresh strawberries, while December's 
snow reminded New Yorkers that 
canned goods were in season. 

Yes, I must say it of her : she was 
shy, and her mother was shyer, and 
in his way I'd always thought George 
Loane Tucker the shyest celebrity of 
all. Dinner went on, however, none 
of us hiding shyly behind a serviette. 
■When Betty Compson's first starring 
picture was shown I read that it had 
been "personally produced" by the 
shy rose. Though late in admitting 
«' I „ De g in t0 suspect that all mv 
"shy" stars were only so because I 
hadn't the power to make them jump 
through the ring. There's always 
some one who can, though, so let us 
believe that no star is ever at a loss 
for words when the occasion is worth 
a little extra mental pressure. Stars' 
mothers usually make up for any 
silence that may weigh upon the air. 
The most animated parent I ever 
met belonged to Mary Anderson, at 
one time herself an actress, but quite 
recovered from any silence her work 
may have imposed. Mother Ander- 
son and daughter Mary ornamented 
a dinner table and placed me, so to 
speak, between two temptations. For 
while mother told me how wonder- 
ful daughter was. and passed picture 
post cards of herself in a dozen roles 
ranging from Nancy Sikes to a Grand 
Duchess, my eyes forever strayed to 
Mary's wrists. Banded with' black- 
velvet on which, if you please, were 
sewn bouquets of natural flowers. I 
.wondered at the skill and patience 
of this needlework, all for a few 
hours' impression. Not on me, oh, 
dear no! but surely on her young 



husband wed after his gallant rescue 
of her in some film hazard. 

Soft music now, please, while 
memory's album turns to a page of 
beauty. Under the picture is the 
name of Madge Bellamy. Imagine 
it written in a fine, old-fashioned 
hand, and between the leaves there 
should be pressed flowers, mignonette 
or lemon verbena, tied with ribbon of 
faded blue. Fragrance of the long 
ago clings to Madge Bellamy, like 
a Confederate soldier's sweetheart 
seen in the flashback of a moonlit 
garden. . . . She uses a type- 
writer, reads Picture-Play and 
wants to make her first trip abroad 
in an airplane. The limpid loveli- 
ness found in Greuze portraits is 
hers, and also the 1923 girl's inde- 
pendence and passionate eagerness to 
be up and doing. From the moment 
we met I felt in her the indefinable 
vibration of ultimate success. Then 
she had not l>een seen on a film, but 
very much wanted to. How this was 
brought about in competition with 
hundreds of others equally desirous, 
is an interesting example of large 
issues hinging on trifles. 

Thos. H. Ince's scout came to 
New York in search of a future star 
for that Caliph of Culver City. By 
every possible means he scrutinized 
girls — in agencies, theaters, on the 
streets, and in the homes of friends 
who thought their choice should be 
his. Quite unaided he found a pho- 
tograph of Madge Bellamy, sought 
her out, and knew that she fulfilled 
his hopes. But all were entitled to 
an equal chance for the camera's 
judgment, so she and others were 
dated for a test. Unluckily, yet luck- 
ily for me, he was ill on the fateful 
morning, and asked me to convoy 
the bevy in his stead. Miss Madge, 
bronze curls flying and eyes brown 
as autumn leaves dancing in a brook, 
emerged from the ordeal with the 
aplomb of a veteran. But her cos- 
tume I thought unfortunate for her 
future, salvaged as it was from her 
stage "Pollvanna." Would the Ca- 
liph in California see in this child the 
potential leading woman ? A friend 
added his suggestion to mine and the 
stricken scout ordered another test 
for Miss Madge, this time in mature 
garb. She appeared in crisply ruf- 
fled yellow, her hair piled high, wept 
bitterly while the camera registered 
some mimic heartbreak — and the Ca- 
liph signed the contract. T hope she 
is thankful as I am for that butter- 
cup muslin. 

It interested me in her, too. though 
that is less important, and instead of 
offering the child of yesterday a lol- 
lypop, raspberry ice and ladyfingers 
at the Claridge, no less, were pressed 
upon the future star and her mother. 



and all my arts were employed to 
make her use her Southern voice for 
the pleasure of my ears, while eyes 
sought pleasures apparently quite un- 
known to her. 

Papa, formerly professor of Eng- 
lish in a Texas college, joined his 
darlings, and privately answered 
searching questions about his creamy- 
faced offspring, adding biographical 
data rather different from any talk 
I'd had with doting parents. Read- 
ing the Bible at six years, and when 
it was forcibly taken from her, re- 
fusing to speak to those who denied 
Madge her rights, was one of the 
stories. At fifteen announcing her 
plan to go upon the stage in New 
York, and changing her parents' 
amazement to consternation when she 
added if she wasn't taken she'd go 
alone. They came, and at sixteen 
Daniel Frohman's confidence got her 
an engagement as "Pollvanna," fol- 
lowed by a season with William Gil- 
lette in "Dear Brutus" and a spell 
as "Peg o' My Heart." Few have 
made beginnings more favorable. 
Most would be content and trust an 
"arrival" to carry them on. Madge 
Bellamy's ambition permits her to 
indulge in no such half measures. 
It is almost fierce. She wants to 
do everything — sing, dance, write, 
and of course act — act surpassingly. 
Frivolities of the young girl do not 
appeal to her because she has never 
known them. Her goal is beyond. 
She throbs to reach it. She will. 

To me she is more than a symbol 
of beauty, delicate, ethereal. She 
stands for what is needed in a pro- 
fession where beauty, solely, garners 
rewards fairer than any art has ever 
given neophyte and adept alike. It 
is the moral and cultural basis of 
gentle upbringing by parents who 
share the traditions of the American 
home, not the restaurant, the tea 
dance, and the petting party. This 
affectionate twain — the scholarly fa- 
ther and a mother wise and clever- 
centering around a daughter ambi- 
tious to achieve, is more than a pic- 
ture for the reader to contemplate as 
my story's happy ending. It is one 
of the forces working steadily to- 
ward betterment of motion pictures. 
You will grant that the strength of 
any movement is in ratio to the char- 
acter of those in it. With many oth- 
ers Madge Bellamy indicates the com- 
ing of the new element and the pass- 
ing of the old. in the movies. So 
end these reminiscences at a moment 
happv for me, and for the fans hope- 
ful. ' 



Continued from page 21 
aters. I tried to make myself as 
small as possible, but at last his re- 
marks made me so uncomfortable 
that I turned around to explain why 
I just didn't dare take my hat off — 
and I found it was a friend of mine, 
teasing me !" 

One tiny hand with its long, 
almond-shaped nails was almost lost 
in the folds of her rich purple ki- 
mono; the other held a small volume 
which she demurely showed us. 
Shades of frothy French romances 
that actresses are said to devour! 
This was a copy of "Hamlet." 

I couldn't help showing my sur- 
prise. First Miss Brady discuss- 
ing the psychology of "Java Head," 
and then Miss Joy enthusiastically 
admitting that she had learned nearly 
all of Hamlet's speeches. "Now," 
she said, "when I hear Barrymore 
declaim I can really follow his inter- 
pretation." 

So you see. fans, it isn't merely by 
mascaro and face powder that Miss 
Leatrice Joy intends to achieve star- 
dom. 

"Didn't you love Fthel Barrymore 
in 'Rose Bernd ?' " she exclaimed. 
"She made the most marvelous pic- 
ture of a peasant girl — that strong, 
beautiful body and those powerful 
hands grappling her knees in agony." 
"It was wonderful," I agreed, "but 
I want you to know how every one 
adored vour acting in 'Manslaugh- 
ter.' " 

Miss Joy toyed with an exquisite 
ivory fan. "I enjoyed being Lydia 
Thorvc," she reminisced. "I read 
and reread the story until T even 
thought like her. And then — you'll 
laugh at this, honey — I tried out 
Lydia's personality on my milliner! 
I swept in haughtily and demanded 
what her idea of a rose-colored hat 
could possibly be, judging from the 
atrocious mess she had sent me. I 
held my chin high and blazed at her 
until she wilted. Oh. it was funny 
from little me, for I've always 



Along Came Ruth 

meekly accepted whatever was of- 
fered me." Miss Joy's eyes flashed 
fire as she reenacted the scene with 
the chastened milliner. From a 
crowd of extras who were avidly 
watching us one bewhiskered Chinese 
trader achieved recognition. He 
brought an object of luxury — an arm 
chair — and moved it toward Miss 

Joy. 

"It would be a shame not to use 
it — let's each take an arm." The 
sweet courtesy of her ! We sat and 
laughed about her make-ur> — the tiny 
crescents for lips, the dainty nose 
flattened almost to the vanishing 
point. But the tenor of her conver- 
sation grew serious again and I gazed 
at her in amazement and admiration. 
Fans, she is so beautifully sculp- 
tured and so charming in manner 
that she could be a De Mille super- 
creation for years. But one can 
readily see that work is life to Miss 
Joy. Common sense keeps her al- 
ways studying : ambition and deter- 
mination glow in her conversation. 

From the twilight zone came with 
unusual pathos the strains of Ming 
Toy's song: "A ripple I seem, on 
life's troubled stream." It blended 
with Miss Joy's musical. Southern 
voice. "I am right at the cross- 
roads," she confessed. "Whether to 
be always known in essentially the 
srme style of acting or to try my real 
self out in characterizations is an 
enormous question. It's so hard to 
decide." 

That had never occurred to me. 
"You mean it would be easier to be 
the fashion-plate type, but that creat- 
ing roles would be more satisfying 
to the best in you?" 

She nodded. "My model is Sarah 
Bernhardt. She could unleash 
enough emotions to feel any part she 
was plaving, yet she had such con- 
trol and reserve that when she 
stepped off the stage, and every one 
might naturally expect her to be torn 
to pieces she was already laughing 
and telling a joke. That is art." 
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My head was swimming. To hear 
this ornamental Chinese lady talk so 
seriously. I forgot all about the di- 
vine Sarah's reserve and blurbed: 
"You beautiful little Celestial! 
Won't you have to have your heart 
broken before " 

She gave an enormous, healthy 
"Ha, ha," grasped my arm, and we 
slid down into the capacious arm- 
chair. "You talk like my violin 
teacher in New Orleans," she 
chuckled. "He used to tell my 
mother : 'It is no use. She will 
nevaire learn' — in guttural French ac- 
cents — 'she is too old for one, two, 
three, four' — Miss Joy's arm made 
staccato bowings — 'and she is too 
young to have her heart broken. I 
can never teach her.' " 

"Perhaps I could play the violin 
now. I know that it's tears in the 
eyes that make rainbows in the 
heart." 

"I adore that," I murmured. "It 
reminds me of what you said in 
'Manslaughter' about keeping tune to 
heartbeats." 

"Miss Joy!" some one called. The 
music stopped ; everything looked 
dismal. The flash of a brilliant smile, 
a tiny, warm hand to which I clung 
with both of mine — and she was 
gone ! 

I walked into a freight elevator, 
still feeling the glow of those dark 
eyes. The day was over for me ! 

And now to leave the Pied Piper's 
mountain forever ! For one day I 
had been a privileged mortal, and I 
was grateful. As I stepped into the 
snowstorm of the world outside two 
resolutions formed themselves from 
the rich chaos of pictures in my 
mind : I would search through every 
Oriental curio shop in the city until 
I could find earrings made of tiny 
coral baskets, and I would change the 
studio kitten's name to — only one 
guess necessarv! 



Continued from pa<;e 48 
ances with it. The name of it is one 
of those question affairs — you know, 
should a wife do this or that, or 
what's wrong with this picture?" 

"Oh, I know what vou mean. It 
is 'Should Men Forgive?'" 

"Yes, I guess that is it." Fanny 
admitted. "I never can remember 
the names of those things. That is. 
except the one Hedda Hopper has 
just made. It is called, 'Has the 
World Gone Mad?' I'll never for- 
get that because when she finished 
it she said she guessed she would 
try to find out if the world really had 



Over the Teacups 

gone mad. And Paris seemed as 
good a place as any to find out in 
so she has gone over for a six weeks' 
vacation. When she comes back she 
is going to stop drifting from stage 
to screen and back to the stage again. 
She is going to devote all of her 
time to pictures. You know. I've al- 
ways thought that if she would only 
do that she would become one of 
the biggest stars in the business. 

"And have you heard." Fanny 
gasped, "that Constance Talmadge is 
going to play Dulcy? You remember 
Dulry on the stage, of course." And 
she didn't even stop to find out if I 



did. "She was the bromidic wife 
whose every thought was a platitude. 
She thought that 'home was the best 
place after all' and that 'it never 
rains but it pours.' that 'the world 
isn't such a big place after all,' and 
.that 'even the darkest cloud has a 
silver lining.' The picture ought to 
be sreat. 

"T wish I could dash off to Fu- 
rope as casually as these picture play- 
ers do. I wouldn't go to Paris, 
though. I'd go to Rome or Naples, 
wherever Lillian Gish is now. She 
is awfully homesick because this is 
the first time she has ever been away 
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from her mother, but she is having 
some wonderful experiences. She 
has been to see Duse three times. 
Think of going to see Duse after hav- 
ing dramatic critics all over the world 
compare your acting with hers. Lil- 
lian must have been simply swept off 
her feet. 

"On the boat going abroad she met 
a bishop who was going over to be 
made a cardinal and he discussed 
'The White Sister' with her and 
gave her lots of advice about play- 
ing the part. He told her that the 
convent most like the one described 
in the play was Our Lady of Lourdes 
so she has been studying the rules 
of that order to help her in her char- 
acterization. She has had the most 
wonderful assistance from the Cath- 
olic clergy in Italy. But then, who 
wouldn't help Lillian if they had a 
chance ? 

"Lucy Fox was in Naples making 
a picture when Lillian arrived there, 
you know. She wrote me the love- 
liest letter, hardly mentioning her- 
self, and just telling how excited she 
was over seeing Lillian. 

"With so many of our players go- 
ing abroad, it is rather nice to have 
some of theirs come over here once 
in a while," Fanny rambled on. "Of 
course, you've heard about Trilby." 

I was about to say that I'd read 
it. but it is ahvavs best to wait and 



Over the Teacups 

hear what Fanny has to say before 
admitting that you've heard any- 
thing. 

"Richard Walton Tully, the pro- 
ducer, has been looking for months 
for a girl who would fit the role 
of Trilby and at last he has found 
her. She is French and her name 
is Andree Lafayette. She is very 
young and ravishingly beautiful. It 
will be interesting to see her. She 
is coming over very soon. 

"Of course, you've heard that some 
motion pictures made by the Moscow 
Art Theater company are to be re- 
leased in this country shortly. Next 
to seeing their company on the 
speaking stage, seeing them in pic- 
tures ought to be about the most 
thrilling experience any theater could 
offer. They are recognized the world 
over as the greatest repertory theater 
there is. you know," Fanny went on 
just as though every one didn't know 
that. "Their first picture to be re- 
leased will be 'Polikusha,' from the 
novel by Tolstoi. I've never read 
it, but I hope it is gloom from start 
to finish because no other actors in 
the world can bring out the fine shad- 
ings of every degree of misery the 
way they can. Only I hope that the 
men who sell the pictures won't feel 
that they must rename it 'Passion in 
Petrograd,' or something similar. 

"Nazimova used to be a member 
of their company years ago in Mos- 



cow, and when she heard that they 
were going to come here early in Jan- 
uary she postponed the opening of 
her play so that she could see them 
when they first came. I really think 
she is the only person in New York 
who understands what their plays are 
all about, but even if you don't un- 
derstand a word of Russian, their 
acting is tremendously impressive. 
Every picture actor in New York 
goes to see them as often as he can 
because so much can be learned from 
them." 

"Between going to that and 'Mer- 
ton of the Movies' I shouldn't think 
picture actors would ever have time 
to make pictures," I remarked. 

"Yes," Fanny agreed. "Isn't it 
funny? Every one loves Merton so. 
People go to see the play over and 
over. Betty Compson said she felt so 
sorry for him in the play that she 
wanted to go right up on the stage 
and adopt him. By the way, as soon 
as Glenn Hunter finishes two more 
pictures for the Film Guild he is go- 
ing to have a company of his own. 
And perhaps 'Merton' will be the 
first picture he will make. 

"I hope it is," Fanny sighed con- 
clusively. "Because when motion 
pictures reach such a state of sophis- 
tication that they can satirize them- 
selves then people will have to stop 
saving thev are in their infancy." 



Why is Screen Acting "So Different" 
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truthfulness. And when she came 
back for the second test she preferred 
to run the risk of "nerves." The 
consequence was that she photo- 
graphed with an agreeable natural- 
ness that won her the job. 

Every new player who comes be- 
fore the camera has a battle with self- 
consciousness. The symptoms are 
akin to stage fright. Most players 
overcome this before they go far in 
their work. Whenever the shaky 
feeling comes over one it is good 
night, however, because a person 
photographed in this condition will 
generally look as if he or she had 
just tasted a very sour grapefruit. 

I think that the outstanding prob- 
lem of the screen player is the sus- 
taining of a role. On the stage a 
performance lasts three hours, at the 
most. Here the role is played and 
finished. A portrayal may be ragged 
one night in the week and good the 
remainder without greatly damaging 
the success of the show. But on the 
screen the three hours are turned into 
three months sometimes, or even as 
in the instance of "Foolish Wives" 
a whole year or more. Allowing for 
the retaking of bad scenes and all 



that sort of thing, it is a guaranteed 
fact that a player must manage in 
general to get the same image and 
the same character on the screen for 
the full length of time the picture is 
in the making. 

What is most astonishing is the 
way natural defects in the player, 
such as mannerisms, and affectations, 
can be overcome and utilized by 
steady application. On the stage 
these mannerisms would probably be 
simply a part of the actor's person- 
ality. On the screen they are a hor- 
rible liability. They show up worse 
than a wooden leg or a snag tooth. 

About the first thing that you dis- 
cover on appearing before the camera 
is that you have a barrel of pet fail- 
ings. They all come out in the first 
washing of the film. And they mean 
a terrible session of self study and 
aggravating restraint. 

Colleen Moore is one actress who 
has had many to combat. And she 
has done it with remarkable care, 
and inevitable success. 

"Why." said Colleen, "when I used 
to express surprise I'd make a face 
like a rabbit. I don't know where 
I got it, but it was there. 

"To this dav." she continued. "I 



have fits every time that I have to 
walk toward the camera. I would 
rather ride a horse over a cliff than 
to try to bluff the screen head on. 
I've studied dancing to overcome 
what I consider my awkwardness, 
and though I am gradually gaining 
security and poise I still have to fight 
this peculiarity." 

Maybe you have never even de- 
tected this or Colleen's mannerisms. 
She's put so much time and study 
into their eradication that now when 
they do creep in they are considered 
her cutest tricks. 

Similarly Agnes Ayres confesses 
to having been extremely self-con- 
scious about her hands, which are 
now in their grace and beauty a si- 
lent feature of her acting. 

And Gloria Swanson ! Would you 
ever think that Gloria, who is the 
essence of poise now, had troubles 
to overcome? Hardly. Would you 
ever have believed that she was once 
bashful and shy as a thirteen-year 
old schoolgirl ? No. But it's a fact. 
It took her two years of concentrated 
will power to forget herself in char- 
acter, and to "let herself go" in an 
emotional scene. 



The Growth of 
Charm 

Out on the Goldwyn lot an amaz- 
ing transformation has taken place. 

By Edna Foley 

Photographs by Clarence S. Bull 



WHEN Eleanor Boardman first 
came to the Goldwyn lot a 
few months ago, the other 
players shook their heads wisely and 
remarked, "She'll never do." But the 
casting director, the scenario editor, 
and the Goldwyn talent scout believed 
that she had possibilities. Despite the 
fact that many of the other girls 
who sought engagements were better 
groomed, more poised, Miss Boardman 
interested them more. And they fig- 
ured that a girl can learn grace and 
poise and a certain amount of style 
if she only has the priceless gift of 
personality. They were right, as these 
pictures will prove to you. 

In the large photograph Miss 
Boardman doesn't even look un- 
usually pretty. The general ef- 
fect is of sloppiness and stolid- 
ity. Her hand is inexpressive. 

But look at the smaller one ! 
After she had been around the 
Goldwyn lot for a while and 
watched Claire Windsor, Mae 
Busch, Colleen Moore, and Helene 
Chadwick there was quite a 
change in her. Embellished by 
the art of the Goldwyn hair- 
dresser, whose art really 
should be recognized, she 
began to show real charm. 
And then suddenly 
Eleanor Board- 
man seemed to 
find herself. She 
acquired dignity 
and poise that 
was reminiscent of Maxine El- 
liott in her best days. 

Even this dignity was not to 
be the lasting phase, however. 
When Marshall Xeilan cast her 
in "The Stranger's Banquet" 
she became an insouciant, self- 
assured girl of to-day — tingling 
with suppressed energy. 

To-morrow there may be a 
new Eleanor Boardman. Hugo 
Ballin has selected her to play 
Amelia in his big production of 
"Vanity Fair," so Miss Board- 
man must have proved to him 
that in a blond wig she could 
look as naive as Thackeray 
himself would have wished. 

How does she do 
it? That is what 
every one is ask- 
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ing, and no one really knows. She takes dancing lessons, 
riding lessons, and all that. She has an expert hairdresser 
and dress designer at her command. She has the assur- 
ance of a brilliant career if she applies herself. And I 
think that is what has transformed Eleanor Boardman. 

To-day she is one of the most attractive and charming 
girls to be found on the Goldwyn lot, and far from being 
nervous, she is as self-assured before the camera as a vet- 
eran. She watches others but she does not imitate them ; 
she has been in the studio long enough to learn the value 
of originality. 

I f she continues to progress at her present rate, her record 
of achievements will rival any veteran player's within a 
year or two. For having acquitted herself creditably in 
"The Strangers' Banquet" and "Vanity Fair" she is now 
to attempt the trying role of Remember Stcddon in Rupert 
Hughes' "Souls For Sale." Many plavers were considered 
for this part, but Miss Boardman proved most satisfactory. 

A novice yesterday ; a big success to-day. Miss Board- 
man has gone far. But watch her — she is likely to go much 
further. 



90 
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She is an artistic dynamo of nervous 
coils, always at high tension. She is 
restless, vacillating, expressive in 
every gesture. When she stages a 
new picture or a new play, she is 
active in casting, in arranging set- 
tings, in deciding the action of each 
character. Many critics argue that 
she attempts too much. Perhaps they 
are right. 

Xazimova is returning to the ar- 
ticulate drama in "Dagmar." 

"It is clone in an odd manner," she 
advanced. "The stage is used only 
to suggest each scene, not to illus- 
trate it. We give a corner of a room 
— a settee and chair to indicate a liv- 
ing room — a wicker table and chair to 
convey a sun room, so.'' She 
sketched rapidly on an envelope to il- 
lustrate. "And, see, all action takes 
place on a dais in the center of the 
stage. Xeutral screens extend from 
it to the wings. The audience will 
he looking at a sort of iris-in effect. 
And I should tell you, too, that 
throughout the play the conversations 
are between two people at a time. 
Never more than two occupy the 
stage at once." 



The Complete Artiste 

Vivaciously, humorously, madame 
detailed the woes and worries of cast- 
ing the piece, the arguments over in- 
serted lines, the trials over tardily 
arriving scenery. 

"You know," she said, "when I 
speak lines, I must feel them, or it 
is effort wasted. For me to mouth 
a lot of inane speeches simply be- 
cause a stupid man wrote them is ri- 
diculous. I cannot say grandiose 
things — rubbish ! — as though I meant 
them. Perhaps it is that I am a poor 
soldier. I cannot say silly lines in 
any other than a silly way." 

Our talk veered back to "Salome." 
Whenever that was mentioned Nazi- 
mova seemed to assume new enthusi- 
asm. We talked of public taste and 
censorship and other unpleasant 
things. 

"In doing the dance," she said, "I 
have simply eliminated the sensual — 
no, the fear of the censor was not 
in my heart— but. to me the idea that 
Salome's dance was of the conven- 
tional cancan variety is absurd. 
Herod had any number of concu- 
bines and dancing girls whose sole 
task was to amuse him. He had 
seen hundreds of dances, one more 



abandoned than the other. Salome, 
who was only a girl of fifteen or so, 
fascinated the king with her naive 
innocence, her virginal freshness. 
She did not realize the lure of her 
body. The physical was unknown to 
her." 

Consequently the National Board 
has been more than pleased with the 
Nazimovan rendition of what has, 
in the past, been anathema to the 
bluenoses. Indeed, they recom- 
mended "Salome" highly. 

"If people decide that this 'Salome' 
is the sort of thing they really want, 
producers of pictures will give it to 
them, won't they ?" Her eyes gleamed 
excitedly. "And if it should create 
an actual place for truly imaginative 
art on the screen, we could feel that 
we had made a lasting contribution!" 
Her arms spread wide in a gesture 
of triumph, 

Nazimova will continually make 
lasting contributions so long as she 
follows the dictates of her artistic 
conscience. And so long as she dares 
to attempt such imaginative things as 
"Salome" on the screen, regardless 
of its reception, the screen will be 
the richer for reflecting her magnetic 
figure. 



Wallace Reid as We Knew Him 



Continued from page 29 
Ibbetson." he remarked to Emma- 
Lindsay Squier who was interview- 
ing him for Picture-Play : 

"I'm glad to be able to do this 
picture; it's a chance for some real 
acting. You know if you can do a 
variety of stuff, you'll last longer. 
We all have to flop sooner or later, 
but with a fling at dramatic stories 
now and then I hope to keep going 
for some little time." 

But perhaps the best index to his 
character is his reception of Ethel 
Sands, the motion-picture fan whom 
Picture- Play sent to California to 
write up her impressions of the movie 
colony. 

"Come on Ethel, I want to show 
you my house," he said in his warm, 
friendly way, putting this inexperi- 
enced young girl right at ease when 
she met him. 

"He is every bit as good-looking as 
he appears in pictures," she de- 
scribed him. "Though his hair is 
nice and slick as any matinee idol's, 
his hands are rough and calloused, 
and he is a sort of combination of 
mischievous boy and a man's man — 
all in all, a regular fellow as every 
one always says." 

And what better tribute could be 
paid to him than that? 



Wallace Reid was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1892. His father 
was Hal Reid, a noted writer of 
melodrama, and his mother was 
Bertha Westbrook Reid, a popular 
actress. He made his debut as an 
actor at the age of four, in "Slaves 
of Gold." in which his mother and 
father were both appearing. When 
he was about ten years old his fam- 
ily moved to a little town in New 
Jersey and there he received his early 
education. Later he went to the Mil- 
itary Academy at Freehold, and while 
there he developed such a talent for 
writing that he decided to make that 
his profession. He worked as a re- 
porter on a New Jersey newspaper 
for a time, but his father persuaded 
him to give that up and go on the 
stage. He made a great hit in vaude- 
ville in a playlet by his father, but 
acting didn't really appeal to him, 
so when he had an opportunity to go 
to work for a motion-picture com- 
pany as a sort of general assistant, 
he took it. He learned to operate a 
camera, wrote stories, assisted in di- 
rection, and invented many of the 
light effects used in studios to-day. 
But his good looks were fatal to his 
technical ambitions. He became 
more and more in demand as an ac- 



tor. For a time he wrote, directed, 
and acted the leading role in com- 
edies for Universal, but finally he 
became so popular that he had to 
devote his entire time to acting. 

He played in support of Dorothy 
Davenport, who later became his 
wife, in several Universal pictures. 
He was one of the members of the 
Griffith stock company that made pic- 
tures under the old Fine Arts banner. 
His big success that launched him as 
one of the most popular players on 
the screen was in "The Birth of a 
Nation" in the rather slight role of 
the fighting blacksmith. 

Soon after this he signed a con- 
tract with Famous Players-Lasky 
to appear in Paramount pictures and 
remained with them until his death 
in spite of tempting offers from other 
companies. Some of his early pic- 
tures with them were "To Have and 
To Hold." in which he appeared op- 
posite Mae Murray, and "Carmen" 
and "Joan the Woman." in which he 
supported Geraldine Farrar. Since 
then he has made many pictures, sev- 
eral of the most successful ones fea- 
turing him as an automobile driver. 
His last picture was "Thirty Days," 
and just previous to that he appeared 
in "Clarence" and "Nice People." 



His Size Got Him In 

But it is the unexpected comic ability 
of giant Jack Earle that probably will 
make him popular with the fans. 

By Edna Foley 

OUT on the Century lot at. Universal City 
there is a seven-foot-three comedian who 
was all but begged to take his first part 
in pictures. Jack Earle was not particularly in- 
terested in movies, but came up from his home in 
Texas to join a circus as a freak. While in Cali- 
fornia he was spotted by Julius Stern, president 
of Century Comedies, who had been wondering 
where he was going to find an actor big enough 
to play the giant in the Baby Peggy comedy, 
"Jack and the Beanstalk." And the circus lost 
to the movies. 

Although totally inexperienced and chosen only 
for this particular picture because of his size, Jack 
soon discovered that he loved to act, the Century 
])eople discovered that he unconsciously was devel- 
oping humor, and that in spite of his ferocious 
make-up and false beard he was funny. The 




screen found another comedian. Jack has signed 
a long-term contract to appear in Century Com- 
edies, and even the prospect of fulfilling his circus 
dream by trying for the job left vacant by the 
giant of the Ringling Circus who died recently, 
leaves him cold, lie became an actor by accident, 
and he has decided that nothing short of an acci- 
dent can tear him away from the movies, which 
have become not only his business, but his great- 
est pleasure. 

While the business of being a giant may be 
profitable sometimes, it has its inconveniences, 
too. For instance, it is said that Jack ordered a 
coupe automobile, but could not use it when it 
arrived because his knees doubled up to his chin 
and he stuck behind the steering gear. He never 
travels by train when going on location at night 
because he can't fit into any berth, and when he 
uses the railroad in the daytime he sits in the 
baggnge car, where he can have room to rest 
comfortably. And as for clothes, Jack has his 
troubles there, too. Of course, he has to have 
most of them made. Then, one pair of sus]>enders 
— Jack is old-fashioned in some things — isn't large 
enough, so he buys two pair, and the wardrobe 
woman at the studio sews them together for him. 

Although rather startled at first, the people of 
Hollywood have grown used to having a giant 
around, and when the children see a huge, fero- 
cious-looking creature stained with yellow ochre, 
partly covered with a leopard skin and armed with 
a big club, they are no longer terrified, but realize 
that it is just a "movie." 
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All That His Name Implies 



Continued from page 65 
matinee idol. I want to act." Which 
was a novel and refreshing viewpoint 
compared with that of some of the 
film fraternity I have known in the 
past, whose chief concern is to steer 
clear of acting parts that might spoil 
their "looks," or "hurt" them with the 
public. 

I surmise that this ignoring of self 
is in part responsible for the headway 
this young Minnesota gentleman has 
made on the road to fame and for- 
tune. 

It also probahly explains the suc- 
cess which he and Helene Chadwick 
have achieved as costars. Dix played 
football at school, and he knows the 
value of team work. So dots Miss 
Chadwick. 

These two made one of the most 
idea film couples the screen has ever 
sponsored — the dark hair and dark 
eyes of Richard contrasting with the 
pretty blond, bobbed head and brown 
eyes of Helene. Neither was worried 
while doing a scene over who would 
get the most out of it. Directors will 
tell you that such a spirit is prac- 
tically unparalleled in the studio. 

It isn't due to sentiment. It is 
simply the consideration of a well- 
bred man and woman toward each 
other. 'When he left Goldwyn and 
went to Marshall Neilan it didn't seem 
possible that Dix could find again 
such an ideal partner. But he did— 
Claire Windsor, and then came Mae 
Busch. But in real life Dick hasn't 
found the right girl yet. 

Soon he is to have some big op- 
portunities on the screen, for Fa- 
mous Players have given him a five- 
year contract. He will be tried 
out in varied roles. His path to 
recognition hasn't been strewn with 



roses. After that first performance 
at high school, he became completely 
inoculated with the stage virus. His 
father, austere and severe, disap- 
proved of such ambitions. He wanted 
his son to become a doctor. But a 
mother's love and understanding se- 
cretly aided the boy in his heart's de- 
sire. With her connivance, he at- 
tended dramatic school two nights a 
week in St. Paul. 

"I literally. kicked my way into my 
first job on the stage," Dix reminisced 
as the Catalina boat followed a glori- 
ous Pacific sunset. 

"I was just recovering from a 
broken nose which I had received in 
a football game, when a company 
playing 'The College Widow' came to 
town, and sent to school for a football 
player to appear as a super in their 
show. I got the job." 

Eventually, he accumulated eighty 
dollars and set out for that Mecca of 
all the stage-struck — Broadway. 
There Dix learned to make new 
notches in his belt — and keep on grin- 
ning. Just when his grin was becom- 
ing pretty forced and set, he was of- 
fered a part with a stock company in 
Pittsburgh at thirty-five dollars a 
week. The next year he went to Dal- 
las, Texas, as a leading man at fifty 
dollars. 

"The first time I thought of pic- 
tures was in Montreal," Dix confided. 
"Everybody in the stock company 
said I looked like Francis X. Bush- 
man, then the biggest bet on the 
screen. One day Bushman came to 
town, and I met him. 

"He also advised me to try the 
'movies;' said he was soon going to 
start a new picture and needed an ac- 
tor to play the part of his brother. 
Since I resembled him. he suggested 
I come to New York and do it. 



"I went, but I didn't see Bushman. 
Day after day I haunted his studio. 
Then once, when the man at the door 
told me for the ninety-ninth time that 
he was out, he bumped into me com- 
ing out of the hallway." 

Dix laughed reflectively. 

"His memory was as short as my 
bankroll. He didn't remember ever 
having seen me." 

It may be just as well, however, 
that the famous Bushman forgot his 
protege, for Dix turned again to the 
stage, and there followed years of 
training which mark him now as an 
actor of thorough technique. 

Arthur Hopkins cast him for a 
part in Gorky's "Night Lodger." and 
later he played an important role in 
"The Song of Songs." Then Oliver 
Morosco saw him and sent him to 
Los Angeles to play the lead in "The 
Cinderella Man." Two years of stock 
followed there, and then back to New 
York to appear with Walker White- 
side in "The Little Brother." Mr. 
Goldwyn. searching for "new faces" 
discovered him one day, and the pres- 
ent contract is the result. Great 
things are expected of him in "The 
Christian," which he made abroad. 

As his popularity grows with the 
number of his pictures he undoubt- 
edly will be hailed by many as the 
Bushman of to-day. 

He isn't. 

As he himself has said, he will 
never become a "matinee idol." He 
is essentially a man's man. 

True, he has all the romantic ap- 
peal of a Bushman — but remember, 
his name is "Dicky Dix" — a Dick 
Dcadeye, a Dick Merrhwll, a Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted, and a possible 
screen Mansfield all in one. 



Two Letters from Location 
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Baker, Nevada. Tully Marshall, who 
plays Jim Bridgcr, argued that he 
should be godfather, as the baby ar- 
rived at "Fort Bridger," but the par- 
■ ents named him for Jesse Lasky, and 
Mr. Lasky wired congratulations, and 
we had a party to celebrate. 

After the snowstorm we awoke to 
find everything "friz up." The au- 
tos wouldn't work, so they built fires 
under the engine manifolds. Thus 
far no gasoline tanks have blown up 
— but there is no telling what to- 
morrow will bring. 

It's pretty hard to make up, 
for the grease paint freezes and we 
have to thaw it out. Then in the 
day time it gets blistering hot and 
the darn stuff — melts! 

While we've had a number of ac- 
cidents, fortunately no one has been 



injured seriously. Alan Hale, who 
plays Sam Wood-hull, was thrown 
from a horse, but wasn't hurt much. 
I must say I don't feel any too se- 
cure in my hoop skirts, on the hur- 
ricane deck of a wild mustang. Some 
oxen nearly drowned in the flooded 
lake, but were rescued in the nick 
of time. Immediately after I had to 
drive a team into the river and do 
you know those horses positively re- 
fused to get their feet wet. It took 
us two whole days to persuade them 
they would be rescued — apparently 
they haven't much faith in the res- 
cuing abilities of us human beings. 
Oh, the dust and the wind, the 
great stretches of alkali, the chapped 
hands, the blistered feet ! I've eaten 
and breathed alkali dust until I'm 
well coated internally. We're all 
very jolly about the discomfitures and 



smile through cracked lips as we peel 
off the sunburn — and then freeze at 
night. 

This sounds like a tribulation story, 
but really we do have a peck of fun. 
And say, when you see Warren Ker- 
rigan all dolled up in his buckskin 
that fits him like the paper on the 
wall, you'll have a heart-heat or two. 
The chief pastime of the camp is 
wondering if he has to butter the 
pants to get into 'em. 

One of the men is going up to 
Mil ford, so I'll let him mail this. 
With lots of love and hoping to lie 
back in civilization soon, 

Lois Wilson. 

P. S. — For goodness sake, send 
me some face powder — you know 
the kind we both use. Somehow I 
don't fancy powder filled with — ants ! 
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90,000 People Have Learned to 
Dance This New Way J 



Let those who have actually learned to become good 
dancers at home — without music or partner — through 
Arthur Murray's new method, tell you how quickly they 
mastered all of the newest steps and dances — how they 
surprised their friends and increased their popularity. 



MAXY people who never knew the 
joy of having more than one in- 
vitation a week to an affair, are 
now sought after — in fact, 
coaxed to attend every party or social af- 
fair in sight. The secret of their sudden 
popularity is simply because they have be- 
come good dancers and everyone wants 
them for partners. Best of all, they 
learned at home — without music or partner 
— in a surprisingly short time and at a price 
that is within the easy reach of everyone. 

But let some of them tell of their own 
experiences : 

Peter Saunders, of Amawalk, N. Y., was 
always considered an outsider whenever 
his friends were going to hold a dance. 
They never thought of asking him because 
they knew he would only be in the way 
and no one wanted to sit out a dance to en- 
tertain him. After he had learned at home 
in a few evenings, through the Arthur 
Murray method, he wrote: "Then I came 
across your advertisement and I sent for 
your course, and I must say it was won- 
derful. The lessons were so clear and 
simple that a child could learn — why, it 
was altogether too easy ! 

"The rest has been one pleasure after 
another, thanks to you ! I have even 
learned to dance better than some of my 
friends who used to pass me by." 

Good dancers always acquire self-as- 
surance, poise, ease of manner and perfect 
mental and physical control. They are 
always at home in any crowd and think 
nothing of teaching others how to dance. 

P. Voytek, of Derby, Conn., recently 
wrote : "I have had some wonderful times 
at dances. I have taught a great many 
people how to dance. My friends have 
advised me to open a dancing class. I 
teach eager pupils every evening, but will 
not accept pay as I do it for the pleasure 
which I give others and also enjoy myself. 

"I would rather learn your way than go 
to a dancing teacher. Anyone can quickly 
learn from such an easy course as yours 
and it is not embarrassing." 

Even if you don't know one step from 
another you can quickly learn to dance in 
a single evening through 
Arthur Murray's new 
method. In fact, you 
don't need to leave your 
own home to learn — you 
can master any dance in 
your own room after a 
few practice steps. 

J. M. Mealy, Flatwood, 




"1 started Saturday with S« children present." 
Qladys Franz, Oregon. By teaching i,o chil- 
dren two hoars a iceck. Miss Franz earns $2110 
a month. 



\V. Va., says : "Your lessons in dancing are 
very simple and easy to learn. 1 practiced 
yesterday and learned the box Trot 
through the night. Tonight I 
danced a number of times with 
a good dancer to the music of a 
phonograph. I had no trouble 
in leading or balance." 

Besides being a source of 
great pleasure, a thorough 
knowledge of dancing will en- 
able you to earn money teach- 
ing others to dance. For most 
folks arc "just crazy" to learn 
and will pay a liberal fee to a 
first-class teacher. 

Gladys Franz, Astoria, Ore- 
gon, by teaching 40 children 
two hours a week, earns $200 a 
month. She recently wrote: "I 
cannot be loud enough in my 
praise of your wonderful sys- 
tem. I started on Saturday with 
40 children present. I taught 
my class with an assurance that 
T never had before. I am fol- 
lowing the instructions you sent 
to me and am beginning with 
the One Step. I am giving two 
lessons a week for $5 a month 
(from each pupil)." 

Learn Without Partner or Music 

Through his new improved method of 
teaching dancing by mail, Mr. Murray is 
now able to give you the same high class 
instruction in your own home that you 
would receive if you took private lessons in 
his studio and paid his regular fee of $10 
per lesson. And not only you yourself, 
but every other member of your family 
can quickly learn to dance from the same 
set of lessons. 

Through this remarkable system you 
easily learn the Correct Dancing Position — 
How to Gain Confidence — How to Follow 
Successfully — How to Avoid Embarrassing 
Mistakes — the Art of Making Your Feet 
Look Attractive — The Correct Walk in the 
Fox Trot — The Basic Principles in Waltz- 
i 11 g — H o w to 
Waltz Backward 
— The Secret of 
Leading — The 
Chasse in the 
Fox Trot — T h c 
Forward Waltz 
Step — H o w t o 
Leave One Part- 
ner to Dance 
With Another — 
Etiquette of the 
Ballroom — How 
to Learn and Also 
Teach Your 
Child to Dance — 
What the Advanced Dancer Should Know 
— How to Develop Your Sense of Rhythm. 
Arthur Murray is recognized as Amer- 
ica's foremost authority on social dancing. 
Such people as the Vandcrbilts, ex-Gov- 
ernor Locke Craig, and scores of other 
socially prominent people chose Mr. Mur- 
ray as their dancing instructor. In fact, 





•*/ practiced iicsterttaif ami 
learned the Fax Trot through 

the night." — 3. N. Mealy, 
\v. Va. 



" \rtlinr Murray, 
Dancing Instruc- 
tor to the Vun- 
deroilts and many 
other fashionable 
people." 



"I have some very 
wonderful times 
at dances. I very 
seldom sit out a, 
dunce" — PBTBR 
V'OVTEK, Conn. 



dancing teachers the world over take les- 
sons from him. And more than <x>,ooo 
people have successfully learned to become 
wonderful dancers by mail. 

Special Proof Offer 

If you want to BOO for yourself how 
Quickly this new course by Arthur Murray can 
teach you to dance right In your own home 
without music or partner, all you need to do 
is just till in an I mail the coupon — or 11 
letter or postcard will do enclosing Si. no in 
full payment, and the special proof coarse 
will hi' promptly sent to yon. Keep the 
course for live days. Practice all the steps, 
learn everything these Hi lessons teach yon 
and prove" 10 your full satisfaction (hat you 
have found the quickest, easiest, and most 
delightful way to learn to dance. Then, 
wilhin five days, if you desire to do so. you 
mav return the course and your dollar will be 
promptly refunded. Hut if you keep the 
course — as you surely will — it becomes your 
personal property without further payments 
of nny kind. 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Arthur Murray guarantees your complete sat- 
isfaction or he will refund every cent you de- 
posit. All you need to do now is to simply 
sign and mall the coupon and the course, as 
advert ised on this page, will he promptly 
mailed to you. Send the coupon today — NOW. 

ARTHUR MURRAY 

Studio 651,801 Madison Avenue, New York 



ARTHUR MURRAY. Studio 651. 
801 Madison Avenue. New York. 

To prove that I can turn to dance at home in one 
'evening, ynu may semi tin- sixteen lesson course. I am 
enclosing $1.00 In full payment hut it Is understood that 
this is not to he considered a purchase unless the course 
In every way comes up to my expectations. If. within 
firo day«, I decide to return the course. I may do so and 
you will refund my money promptly and without QUO* 
tion. 



Name 

Address 

City State 

(Price outside U. S.. SI. 10 cash with order.) 




IRENE. — Of course I am glad to answer 
your questions, Irene! The idea of 
thinking that I "would look on them with 
disdain." I wouldn't be an Oracle if 
I felt that way. You're awfully keen 
about Von Stroheim, I see. Well, he is 
with Goldwyn now, you know, and his 
first picture for them will be "McTeague," 
from the novel by Frank Xorris. Then 
he will direct "The Merry Widow," from 
that famous old operetta, and will prob- 
ably play the role of the Prince himself. 
And, of course, he seems to have a pretty 
good chance of getting "Ben Hur." though 
the Goldwyn officials are still keeping ev- 
ery one guessing both about the cast and 
the director. 

Curious Fa'KT. — That scene in "Douglas 
Fairbanks in Robin Hood" where Sir 
Guy of Gisbournc sends a falcon to inter- 
cept a pigeon carrying to Maid Marian 
news of her lover's homecoming seems to 
have excited the wonder of many other 
fans, too. This was really remarkable 
photography on the part of the camera 
man, who shot the scene from the ground 
with a telescopic lens, catching faithfully 
all the twistings and dodgings of the birds 
in flight, the capture of the pigeon, and the 
return of the falcon with it to Sir Guy. 
As a matter of fact, this scene was said to 
have been filmed more than a hundred 
times before it was made sufficiently real- 
istic to meet with the approval of Doug- 
las Fairbanks. The falcon used was 
brought from England especially to appear 
in this production and cost sixty English 
pounds. It was insured by Lloyd's dur- 
ing the voyage and after it arrived in 
Hollywood was always carefully cared 
for by an attendant, who kept it constantly 
in the dark, fed it only on raw meat, and 
bathed it every day. 

I. I. I. — Charles Chaplin's latest picture 
is "The Pilgrim." In this he plays the 
part of an escaped convict who steals a 
minister's clothes and masquerades as a 
clergyman. It's more than the usual short 
comedy but not exactly a feature produc- 
tion ; it runs about four reels. I believe. 
Charlie's next will be his first production 
for United Artists, which every one has 
been waiting for, and which, it is ex- 
pected, will be really unusual. Xo, I 
don't know the title — no one else does 
either, so far as I can find out : in fact, 
I don't think Charlie knows just what he 
is going to do himself. Yes, he will di- 
rect Edna Purviancc's first starring pic- 
ture, but whether he will devote all his 
time to finishing that before starting on 
his own, I can't say. 

R. D. — Mary Miles Minter's next pic- 
ture will be "The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine." I understand that this is the last 



she will make under her present Famous 
Players contract. Mary is five feet two. 

Pussy. — What a courageous girl, to call 
yourself that! It is true that many of the 
players wear eyeglasses in the studio 
when not working before the camera. 
They are mostly of colored glass and are 
worn to rest the eyes from the intense 
glare of the lights. You know, it is al- 
most impossible to work long around the 
strong lights in the studios without hav- 
ing your eyes weakened, and sometimes 
injured severely. You have heard of 
"Klieg eyes," haven't you? This is a con- 
dition of severe eyeburn, and sometimes 
temporary blindness, which comes from 
long exposure to the powerful Klieg 
lights. Almost every player has had a 



'"piIE ORACLE will answer in 
' these columns as many ques- 
tions of general interest concern- 
ing the movies as space will allow. 
Personal replies to a limited 
number of questions — such as will 
not require unusually long answers 
— will he sent if the request is ac- 
companied by a stamped enve- 
lope, with return address. Inquiries 
should he addressed to The Picture 
Oracle, Picture-Play Magazine. 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The Oracle cannot give advice about 
becoming a movie actor or actress, 
since the only possible way of ever 
getting such a job is by direct 
personal application at a studio. 
Those who wish the addresses of 
actors and actresses are urged to 
read the notice at the end of this 
department. 



touch of it at some time or other, and 
players will continue to experience it, I 
suppose, as long as these strong lights are 
used in photographing studio scenes. 

Kenneth Harlan Fan. — You are al- 
most as bad as the Valentino victims, 
glad to send you a photo if he knew how 
Well, your "adorable Kenneth" was born 
in 180=;. I think that he would be verv 
much you'd prize it. His address is at 
the end of The Oracle. There was a pic- 
ture of Kenneth in the rotogravure sec- 
tion of Picture- Play for January. If you 
didn't happen to see it, you can get a copy 
of the magazine by sending twenty cents 
in stamps to the Circulation Department, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh 



Avenue, New York City. Also, we ex- 
pect to have an interview with him in an 
early issue, so watch for it. Do I think 
Kenneth would be thrilled if he saw your 
letter? Well, I can't say. He's used to 
admiration, you know, but I'm sure he 
always appreciates it when it's genuine. 

Marie of Wilmington. — Colleen Moore 
was born in Port Huron, Michigan, and 
educated in Tampa, Florida. Her real 
name is Kathleen Morrison. Beth Sully 
was Douglas Fairbanks' first wife, and 
they had a son. 

Babette. — Xo, you don't have to live in 
California to belong to the Agnes Ayres 
club. They have members living in all 
parts of the world, and are always glad 
to add new ones. Write for particulars 
to the Agnes Ayres Club, 131 1 Hayworth 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. Alice 
Terry is married to Rex Ingram, the di- 
rector, in most of whose pictures Alice 
plays. Their romance grew out of their 
several years of picture-making association. 
Alice was born in Xashville, Texas, in 
1896. "The Passion Vine" will be her 
next picture, and Ramon Xovarro will 
play opposite her in it. 

Mar.iolaine. — The yearly subscription 
price for Picture-Play Magazine in 
Canada is $2.36. It is $2.00 in the United 
States. The addresses you want are in 
this issue. I shall try to think up some 
more "funny little bits" to put in the an- 
swers since you like them so well. I al- 
ways trv to give the fans what they want. 
(This is not a "Merton.") 

A Movie Lover. — Xo, Priscilla Dean 
and Leatrice Joy are not related. Gloria 
Swanson's daughter's name is Gloria, 
Junior. Marjorie Daw, Elaine Hammer- 
stein, and Viola Dana are not married, 
but Thomas Meighan is the husband of 
Frances Ring and Helene Chadwick is 
married, too. 

Helen L. J. — The actor who played the 
aristocrat in "The Kentuckians" and 
whom you thought might be Bert Lytell 
is Bert's younger brother, Wilfred. They 
look very much alike. The last I heard 
of Wilfred he was appearing in the stage 
play "The Goldfish," with Marjorie Ram- 
beau. Well, you certainly were lucky to 
receive four photographs from Harrison 
Ford ! I know some fans who say they 
have great difficulty in getting one from 
him, but I suppose yon were fortunate 
enough to have your letters reach him 
personally, which I think does not al- 
ways happen, especially when players 
move around as much as Harrison does. 
I am keeping your interesting description 
of yourself in mind, so that I shall know 
you the next time you write. 
Continued on page 110 
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Jackie Tells About His Circus 

Continued from page 24 

He wanted to tell them that he was 
going to die brave. I helped him 
with the letter but the story was iixed 
so Sambo didn't have to go in the 
cage after all. 

There w r as a colored jazz band 
too and oh how they could play ! 
When we quit work every day I 
would take the leader's stick and 
would play that I was the leader. 
They sure could play and lots of 
times we would go over to the little 
town hall and have a dance. All the 
folks that worked in the circus. The 
fat lady would dance with the skele- 
ton man and the tattood man would 
dance with the midgets and I would 
dance with Peaches Jackson. She 
plays the girl that gets sick and is 
going to get fired if somebody don't 
ride bareback like she does, so I do 
it for her you see. Peaches is all 
right even if she is a girl, but she 
can't help that, she says she'd like 
to be a boy. But she plays with dolls 
all the time and I can't see that stuff. 

The dogs were fine. They had 
some dogs that could jump over a 
high fence. One was a fine jumper. 
His name was Jerry and the man 
that owned the dogs gave Jerry to 
me for a present and now Jerry 
spends his time jumping over the 
fence in our back yard and my 
daddy's auto driver gets awful sore 
because he has to go and chase Jerry 
home again. Last night Jerry slept 
on the foot of my bed. Nobody 
knew it not even Mrs. Newell, my 
tutor, who came with us on loca- 
tion. Tonight I am going to sneak 
Jerry in my bedroom again. 

I had to sell peanuts in the story. 
I sold them from a big basket. I ate 
a lot of them too and then I had to 
take castor oil, because I ate some 
candy too. They were real peanuts 
only I didn't eat as many as Nellie 
did. That elephant could eat a sack 
at a time if I would of let her, but 
then she has got a bigger stomach 
than I have. 

If you see Charlie Chaplin you tell 
him I broke my wrist watch that 
he gave me with my name on it. He 
gave me a ring too. I wouldn't mind 
having a new watch but you needn't 
say so right out. Peaches says she'll 
save her salary and get me one for 
my birthday but you can't always de- 
pend on a girl. Charlie gave me a 
billiard table too just before we came 
with the circus hut I left it at home. 

Well. I promised to write you this 
letter and now can I stop? I wrote 
it in pieces as Mrs. Newell said I 
could. Good-bye. 

Your little friend, 

Jackie Coogan. 
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Ask Any Beauty 

How she beautifies her teeth 



If all women knew what millions 
know, they would all brush teeth in this 
new way. 

Ask anyone with glistening teeth. You 
see them everywhere today. You will 
probably learn that the reason lies in 
this new-day method. 

Then you can see the results on your 
own teeth if you make this delightful test. 

Clouded by film 

The natural tooth luster is clouded by 
film. At first the film is viscous. You can 
feel it now. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. If not 
removed, it forms dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. And few things do 
more to mar beauty. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, arc the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 

Very few escaped 

Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. So dental science saw 
the need for better cleansing methods. 

Research found two ways to fight film. 
One acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful scouring. 



Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on new discoveries. 
These two great film combatants were em- 
bodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. Careful people of some fifty na- 
tions now use it, largely by dental ad- 
vice. 

Corrects mistakes 

Pepsodent also corrects mistakes made 
in tooth pastes of the past. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Former tooth pastes brought just oppo- 
site effects. They depressed these natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 

Your home needs 

Everyone in your home should adopt 
this method. They will when they see 
the results. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

The results in one week will delight 
and convince you. Cut out the coupon 
now. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and protects the teeth without the use 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 750, 1104 S. 'Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 111. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


of harmful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 






Only one tube to a family 
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Folks Around Our Studio 



Beautify the Eyes 
with Vanitine 

The arresting beauty of lustrous, youth- 
ful eyes surpasses even the engaging 
charms of a lovely complexion. Yet 
many a woman thoughtlessly neglects 
this, her chiefest asset. 

Vanitine is the only beautifier to pro- 
vide grooming for the eyes. By thor- 
oughly cleansing them, it leaves the 
whites of the eye whiter, intensifying 
the color. 

When eyes are strained with long read- 
ing, when stinging winds and glaring 
sunshine make them smart and burn, 
a soothing drop of Vanitine removes 
the inflammation and restores their 
sparkling glow. 

Vanitine merits confidence because it 
is free from belladonna and all opiates, 
neither dilating the pupil nor affecting 
the sight. It is a super-refined bori- 
nated solution, as harmless as it is 
refreshing. 





''A drop in each eye 
completes the perfect toilet." 

UpI 1 1 ill 6Li> 

AOSOUUTCL.V MBMUSC 

If your toilet goods dealer hasn't Vanitine, 
we will mail, postpaid, a full-si:c package, on 
receipt of $1.00 attached to this coupon. 

Howell Laboratories, Inc. 
I 730 Chestnut St., St. Louis 

For the enclosed $1.00 send Vanitine to 

Name 

Address 



say she has been married for over 
five years and the real reason why 
she left pictures was because her 
double succumbed to influenza. 



Continued from page 67 

him that he threatened to have the 
brute arrested. 



Gordon Gresham. 

I saw Gordon Gresham, our best- 
' selling male star, in his dressing room 
the other day a few minutes before 
'he was to go on the set and rescue 
the heroine of "Man or Beast?" the 
new Jacques De Lacey production, 
; from the mouth of a lion. He is 
i usually a very nervy chap, and I 
jwas surprised to find him pale and 
trembling. "Not afraid of the lion, 
are you?" I asked. "Lion — no!" 
scoffed Gresham. "Lions do not 
worry me, boy. I have got to make 
a personal appearance at the Rialto 
Theater this evening and I am scared 
to death." 

Sam Spink. 
Old Sam Spink, who is the door- 
keeper at our studio, is a movie fan. 
He is very patriotic, too. One eve- 
ning during the war he took a gun 
with him into the theater and shot 
holes into the screen when they 
showed a picture of the kaiser. 

The other night at Sam's neigh- 
borhood movie theater the feature 
picture was one of those heart-grip- 
ping, tear-dragging "mother stories." 
The hard-boiled fellow who was next 
to Spink sat right through the whole 
eight reels without weeping or gulp- 
ing once, and Spink was so sore at 



Thomas Ryker Parks. 

For a long time Thomas Ryker 
Parks, the famous highbrow novel- 
ist, would have nothing to do with 
motion pictures. When he finally 
succumbed to a fat contract and 
came out to Hollywood to learn how 
movies are made at our studio, the 
whole town received him with open 
arms. Grayce Le Nard and her hus- 
band gave a big dinner and bridge 
party for him. A number of writ- 
ers from our studio entertained Mr. 
I'arks at the Ambassador to a very 
swell feed. He spent several pleas- 
ant, homelike evenings -with the Gor- 
don Greshams and played with the 
three Gresham youngsters. In fact, 
the best homes in Hollywood were 
thrown open to Thomas Ryker 
Parks. 

Now that Mr. Parks has fulfilled 
his movie contract and is back in 
New York, I understand he is writ- 
ing a new novel in which he will 
prove that all Hollywood people lead 
highly immoral lives. 

Marie Torquet. 

Our imported French scenario 
writer, Marie Torquet, says it makes 
her positively ill to have her name 
mispronounced. "The last ¥ is si- 
lent." she always explains, "like the 
final 'g' in a Bi'll Hart subtitle." 



She Danced at the Princess' Ball 

Continued from page 43 



Miss Marsh's first British-made 
production did very well in London 
and throughout England, so well that 
she is going back to make at least 
two more after she has finished with 
Mr. Griffith. After that, she has no 
definite plans, or if she has, they 
have not l>een disclosed. Much will 
depend, of course, upon the recep- 
tion which the fans give to the pic- 
tures in which she is to be seen, for 
it is not unlikely that her British 
pictures, as well as the Griffith pro- 
duction, will be shown here. 



Whether her return culminates in 
a sensational comeback for her or 
not, I doubt that it will have very 
much effect upon Mae Marsh. She 
is a person of unusual poise. Neither 
professional nor social success has 
ever robbed her of her interest in 
the ordinary, wholesome, normal 
things of life. Though she grew up 
in the studios during the boom days 
of the industry, her life has always 
been simple and free from anything 
sensational or ostentatious. 



We Can't Have Everything! 

Though picture plots grow stale and thin. 
Though weird and wild types may creep in, 
Though screen scribes soar to Fancy's height, 
No fan will e're see this: 

The villain wed the heroine, 
A hero with a double chin. 
Subtitles without one "that night," 
The End without a kiss ! 




She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 

She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap, 
per, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 

412 Garfield BIdg., Detroit. Mich. 



Easy to Play 

Easy to Pay 




Dan Russo. 

Director of Oriole 
Terrace Orchestra 
of Detroit. aSym* 

fhosiumof Superb i 
nsfrumentalists, 
making Bruns- 
wick Dance 
Records with 
Buescher True- . 
Tone Instrument*, I 



True-Tone 



Saxophone 

Easiest of all wind instru- 
ments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour's 
practice and play popalarmusic 
in a few weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unriv- 
alled for home entertainment, 
church, lodge or school. In 

biff demand for urcbestrs dance music. 

7rDfitTrial Youmayorder 
r ICC I ricfll any Buescher 
Instrument without paying one 
, cent in advance, and try it six days 
r ' in your own home, without obliga- 
' tion. If perfectlysatisfied, payforit 
' on cosy payments to mitt your convenience. 
75% of all popular phonograph records 
are played with Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
the nation's Kecord Makers. 

Saxophone Book Free ig5tZSgS2tir& 

struments are almost entirety displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, ceilo and bass parts and 
many other things you would like to know. Ask i or your copy. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Maker* of Everything In Band and Orchostra Instruments 
2457 Buescher Block ELKHART. INDIANA 



Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 



Cuticura Talcum 

«^^™» Fascinatingly Fragrant ^^ — ■ 

Always Healthful 

Samplefroeof Caticnra Laboratories, Depl.D, Maiden, 
Hats. Everywhere i£c. 
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Being Bohemian in Hollywood ' 

Continued from page 33 

yes. He remembers you, and you 
enter. The room is filled, almost, 
with people — and smoke. Bohemia ! 
"Who is the dark young man?" you 
ask a neighbor. 

"That is Carleton de Miller," you; 
are told. "He played the father with 
Charlie Chaplin in 'The Kid.' He is 
Finn Frolich's assistant now and 
sculps. A lot of the movies are tak- 
ing up sculping. Leah Baird and 
ZaSu Pitts are sculping this and 
that. So are Tony Moreno and Con- 
rad Nagel." 

But you are caught in a whirl of 
youth. Bobbed hair flashes across 
your eyes. A piano tinkles, and a 
girl is singing. You sit on a cush- 
ion up against the wall. Louise Fa- 
zenda comes in. And Gaston Glass. 
Some one is playing a violin. A cou- 
ple, off in a corner are dancing — 
slowly. There in the shadow of a 
Chinese lamp a bobbed head droops 
upon a tweed shoulder. You smell 
incense. Some one offers you a 
drink. You follow them out into an- 
other room and imbibe fruit punch. 

Who are all these people here? 
There is F.lla Buchanan, whom we 
have met before. There is David 
Grolle and Fduard Vysekal. the 
painter. Mae Busch is there, and 
Arline Pretty talking with Christine 
Mayo and Leah Baird. Nell Craig is 
iust coming in with her husband and 
Eulalie Jensen. Perhaps, if you stav 
j long enough, you will see more of 
the movies. But the smoke is getting 
I thicker, and the fruit punch is get- 
ting thinner. We will go. 

Vie dc boheme — what is it? 
Where is the life of bohemia? In 
the little pink bungalows up under 
the sycamores where sometimes tliev 
forget to have breakfast, in the gold 
room under the eucalyptus trees and 
in Flla Buchanan's sunlit studio, 
there I think is bohemia ! 

It is the real boheme. where art- 
ists are fighting for self-expression 
where thev have no time to be bo- 
hemian. where they paint and sculn 
and plan. Scattered throughout 
Hollywood, in the shadows of the 
great motion-picture studios are 
scores of little houses where the 
players who are not yet great, but 
who strive and hope to be, there is 
bohemia. 

It is a sturdy child, this bohemia of 
filmdom's Coast eapitol. and it is 
really very real. It will endure, for 
; t is without pose. Its head is 
bobbed, and it occasionally dons the 
flowing tie, and it hides its hurts with 
la Saturday night smile, but it is a 
serious affair — being bohemian in 
Hollywood. 
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Hestful 

Keep calm with 
Beemans— rests 
the nerves, aids 
digestion, good 
for the teeth— 
all in all 

"a smsibU, 

Deliriously flavored ^ 

BEEMAI 

Pepsin Gum [ 




LASHGROW 



BEGIN now to use these two wonderful 
preparations to improve your lashes 
end brows One is a smooth cream that 
nourishes the roots of the lashes; the other, 
a fragrant tonic that stimulates their growth. 
Lashgrow, applied at night, is absorbed 
while you sleep. Always apply it after 
powdering to make the lashes seem darker 
and to supply the natural oil which is 
dried by consta nt powdering. A pply 
Lashgrow eveiy day for long flattering 
lashes and pretty eyebrows. 

Lashgrow is pure, safe, harmless. Buy 
a box today. If your druggist cannot 
supply you send $ 1 .00 to 

HULDA THOMAS LASHGROW CO. 

40 Wooater Street, New York 
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Earle E. Liederman 
as he is to-day 

Pills Never Made 
Muscles 

Wishing Never Brought 
Strength 

NO one can paate muscles onto your arms and 
should.' i ,. if you wish a strong, healthy 
body, you must work for it. And if you 
don't have cue. you are doomed to a life of misery. 
Modern sciatica has (aught us that we must 
fceep our bodies iihysically tit or our mental pow- 
ers will soon exhaust themselves That is why 
the successful business man resorts to golf and 
other active pastimes 

Examine Yourself 

Do you have the strong, robust body which keeps 
you fit at all times to tackle the dally tasks con- 
fronting you — always looking for bigger things to do? 
Do you jump out of bed in the morning full of 
pep: with a keen appetite and a longing to enter 
the day's activities? Do you finish your dally 
tasks still thrilling with pep and vitality? Or do 
■■ ■ ti arise only half awake and so through a languid 
day? 

PEP UP! 

Don't let It get you. fellows Come on out of 
tliut shell and make a real he man of yourself. 
Build out those skinny arms and that flat chest. 
Let me put some real pep In your old backbone and 
put an armor plate nf muse If on you that will make 
you actually thrill with ambition. I can do it. I 
guarantee to do it I will put one full inch on your 
arm In just 30 days and from then on. just watch 
'em grow. This Is no Idle boost It's the real 
works. A genuine guarantee. Come on now. Get 
on the job and make me prove it. 

Send for My New Book 

"MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT" 

It Is Free 

This will show you sonic of my remarkable 
achievements. Sixty -four pages with dozens and 
dozens of full page photographs of myself and a 
number of my pupils. Head what they say about 
my system. Don't take my word for it. This 
book will be an impetus, an inspiration to every red- 
blooded man. All 1 ask Is the price of wrapping 
and postage — 10 cents. Remember this does not 
obligate you in any way. so don't delay one minute. 
This may be the turning point in your life Tear 
off the couj on and mail at once — now. while it is 
on your mind. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1404. 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1404. 305 Broadway. New York City 
Dear Sir: — I enrlose herewith 10 rents. Tor which 
you are to send me. without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book. "Mus- 
cular Development" (Please write or print plainly.) 

Name 

. Street 

City State 



But to go back to his fear of pic- 
tures. 

"I've been afraid of pictures; they 
are so merciless, and the actor is de- 
pendent upon so many factors beside 
his own ability. On the stage, if 
an actor fails, it is largely his own 
fault. And even if every one else 
does his work wretchedly the actor 
has a chance to distinguish himself 
When you go out on the stage you 
don't care if the lights go out and 
the scenery topples over, you still 
can do \our part. But in pictures the 
director, the continuity writer, or the 
cutter can ruin the picture 

"When you have been working for 
years on your voice, it is like run- 
ning in an obstacle race to try to 
get an effect without it. But look at 
the advantages of acting in pictures. 
I've been on the stage for thirteen 
years and I am just beginning to 
be known to a few people in the big- 
ger cities. But as soon as 1 made 
one picture. I became known to peo- 
ple from here to Kamchatka." 

Mr. Hull bubbles with enthusiasm 
all of the time in spite of his many 
months' grind at working sixteen 
hours a day. He follows the never- 
say-die school of philosophers and 
is a glowing testimonial of the suc- 
cess of their teachings. Two years 
ago when Margaret Anglin was ar- 
ranging a special performance of 
"Jeanne D'Arc" her leading man be- 
came ill the day before the perform- 
ance. She sent for her young broth- 
er-in-law who accomplished the seem- 



ingly impossible task of memorizing 
the part and the stage directions in 
time to give a performance the next 
day. And it was a good performance. 

Mr. Hull lives in the old part of 
New York City called Greenwich 
Village where modern apartment 
houses have not encroached. He 
bought the house from its original 
owner and builder and is proud of its 
traditions. His house even boasts a 
back yard, which is as rare in New 
York, almost, as keeping a cow. 
There, he and his young son putter 
around in the spring tending a great 
patch of hyacinths which they later 
replace with other flowers and vines. 
He reads nothing more morbid than 
J. M. Barrie and Mark Twain. He 
has no use for the gloomy Russians. 

Before he started this terrible six- 
teen hours of work a day schedule, 
he had time for gardens, and read- 
ing, and things like that. He even 
had time to write a play which he 
produced in New York last fall. 
"East Side, West Side" was one of 
those moderate successes ; it brought 
the author neither the thrill of suc- 
cess nor the goad of failure. He has 
sold the motion-picture rights to it 
to Thomas H. Ince, so he may still 
become known as a playwright. 

I have an idea, though, that you 
won't think of Henry Hull in just the 
way he expects ; not as the young 
man with a comic face, not as the 
author of "East Side, West Side." 
but as a charming and magnetic 
young newcomer to the screen. 
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Continued 

and although we chatted agreeably 
enough for the better part of an 
hour, I can recall nothing that she 
said that was particularly clever or 
original. 

In Los Angeles, she runs round 
chiefly with Edna Purviance and 
Teddy Sampson and Mabel Nor- 
mand. avid movie fans all, she as- 
serted. Jacqueline always has been. 

"I thought T was the luckiest girl 
in the world when I found that in 
my very second picture I was Tom 
Meighan's leading woman ! He is 
wonderful, and he's always been my 
favorite actor. Imagine what a thrill 
I had playing in the same picture 
with him!" 

The naive chatter that purled from 
the moist ruby lips didn't jibe with 
the movie-actress makeup. The in- 
genuous Jackie should never wear 
velvet and ermine. And never, never 
on a warm day in New York. 



from page 83 

True enough, here is one girl who 
found her way into pictures, as a 
leading woman, in considerably less 
than a year's time. True, too, she 
has played nothing but leading roles 
since her advent to the films. Yet 
it would hardly do to point her out 
as an example of What Any Girl 
Can Do If She Makes Up Her Mind 
To It. The Logan eyes are violet; 
the Logan hair is flame color; the 
Logan figure is distinctly arresting 
in its contours. In short, any casting 
director would take a chance on her 
ability to film. And she films beyond 
one's expectations. And there you 
have it. 

If you are as well equipped, physi- 
cally, as Jacqueline Logan, and if 
you screen as surprisingly beautifully 
as she does, go West, young girl, go 
West. And some day I shall find 
myself interviewing you. 
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Hollywood High Lights 

Continued from page 85 
Charlie Hides His Mustache. 

Charlie Chaplin has become so 
much interested in directing that the 
report recently circulated in Holly- 
wood that he would give up his ca- 
reer as an actor. Of course, Chap- 
lin promptly denied the rumor, but 
the fact remains that the comedian 
has indicated the enlarging of. his 
plans for pictures in which he him- 
self does not personally appear. He 
has been absorbed in the filming of 
Edna Purviance's starring film, at 
least when his romance with Pola 
Negri has not interfered. 

For a time everybody said that 
everything was over between Pola 
and Charlie, because they weren't 
seen together, but the fact that they 
recently took a trip via auto to Santa 
Barbara for the week-end — properly 
chaperoned of course — revived the 
gossip concerning their possible mar- 
riage. As is our wont, we predict 
that the wedding may take place be- 
fore this is printed. YVe simply have 
to be protected regarding this ro- 
mance, because it is the most serious 
that has ever involved the heart of 
Hollywood's celebrated comedian. 

Nothing to Joke About. 

Edna Purviance has suffered much 
for the sake of art. And we mean 
this quite seriously. Miss Purviance 
has recently had several sick spells 
that are directly traceable to her am- 
bition to make a success of her star- 
ring picture. 

At the time the film was scheduled, 
she was some pounds overweight for 
her role. -She wouldn't delay the 
starting of camera work, and so she 
undertook a very strenuous program 
of reducing, almost starving herself 
to death, and going frequently to the 
Turkish bath to heflp remove excess 
weight. Her plucky efforts resulted 
disastrously. She was forced to quit 
work just after she had started on 
account of an attack of pleurisy. 
Later she suffered a relapse, chiefly 
due to her determination to get back 
on the set. The starring picture has 
consequently proceeded at a slow 
pace, but is probably finished by this 
time. 

Damon and Pythias. 

Wherever Tom Mix goes, Tony 
goes, too. They simply won't be sep- 
arated. Why, even aboard a new 
schooner-yacht Mix built a stateroom 
— that is, a very elegant stall — for 
Tony. 

"Suppose Tony gets seasick," said 
Dustin Farnum, the king of movie 
mariners. 

"Well," answered Mix, briskly, 
"then I guess we'll have to stay at 
home." 
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$5*6*7*8^9 SHOES 

IV. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 

year alter year by more people than 

any other shoe in the world 

BECAUSE ^ • T ' - Douglas has been making surpassingly 

good shoes for forty-six years. This experience 

of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

W L DOUGLAS shoes in style, quality, material and 
n . ij. uuuulhj workmanship are better than ever lie. 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 

No Matter Where Yon Live 

shoe dealers can supply you with \V. Jj. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 1 lO stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.I;. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair l>efore the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 

If notforsale in your vicinity.writeforcatalog. [// ' // J 

TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer In your town rt^GS&^ZOaKO^ 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today Prerident p 

for exclusive, rights to handle this quick yr. l. Donpias Sho« Co, 

selling, gulch turn-over line. 194 Spark St. Brockton.Mau. 
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Restaurant Revelations 

KNICKERBOCKER GRILL 

BROADWAY at 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
LUNCHEONS— DINNERS— SOUPERS DANSANT 

Telephone Bryant 1846 



W00DMANSTEN INN 



WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK CITY 



Phone Westchester 3634-3872-3626 
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Perfume Your Bath — Soften Hard Water Instantly 

Bathe with Batbasweot It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — it ' 
refreshes and Invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. Bathasweet imparts 
the softness of rain-water and the fragrance of a thousand dowers. Always keep a can in your 
bath room. Three sizes: 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. Send 
10c for miniature can. The C. S. Welch Co., Dent. C. G., New York City. 
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Careful, conscientious training by members 
of our faculty made this possible. Today, 
trained illustrators who draw pictures for 
magazines, newspapers, etc., both men and 
women— earn $200.00 to $500.00 a month. 

The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
to anyone who likes to draw. 
The Federal Course is a Proven Result Getter. 

THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 
include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Hull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 
SEND TODAY FOR "A ROAD TO BIGGER 
THINGS" 

Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life's work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name and address in 
the margin below, mail it to us and we will 
send you a copy of the book free. Do it right 
now while you're thinking about it. 




Federal School of Illustrating 
422 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 



Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 

Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin 

In fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WALTER'S 

Famous Medicuted Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS 

For Men and Women 

Anklets for Reducing and 

Shaping the Ankles. $? 00 

per pair. Extra high. S9. Oil. 

Send ankle measurement 

when ordering. 

Bust Reducer. S6.00 

Chin Reducer. 




vi>i>a (Inn Reducer. SU.5I 
jUrl Send for libit- 
n trated Ilooklel f 




Dr. Jeanne G. A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue :: New York 
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you run out to the studio to-morrow 
and see if there isn't n omething that 
you want? Her clothes would just 
lit you." 

"But 1 couldn't afford them," she 
answered, though her eyes glowed at 
the thought ; she needed clothes so 
desperately, if she was to look well 
dressed when she applied for work ; 
clothes count more on Broadway 
than they do anywhere else in the 
world, 1 believe. 

"Louise isn't in pressing need of 
money, and the things are really 
lovely ; she brought most of them 
from Paris."' I told her, resolving to 
call Louise that night and say a word 
to her privately. "Meet me at the 
Astor at noon to-morrow, anyway, 
and we'll talk it over." I knew that 
I could arrange things somehow for 
her. Louise was a more or less rea- 
sonable person, even though she did 
have to pretend to l>e unhappily mar- 
ried, though she and her husband 
adored each other, because the public 
preferred her that way ; unhappiness 
fitted in better with her roles. 

I dined that night with Rarry Ste- 
vens, who had come back to New 
York at last, obviously almost heart 
whole and fancy free, if not quite. 
Rut he had lost some of the frank 
boyishness that bad characterized him 
before he met Pauline Stewart, I 
thought. 

"Want to see that picture I did 
last summer, this evening?" he asked. 
"I'm sorry to bore you with it. but 
Jensen has a projection room over in 
the Candler Building — wants to run 
it off for some friends, and I'd like 
to see what it's like since they cut it." 

I wanted to go, of course. There's 
a certain fascination about seeing a 
picture that way, before it's released ; 
without music, or the audience, or 
anything at all but just the picture 
to hold your attention, a production 



om page 64 

looks different than it ever does any 
other place or time. 

While we were wailing I told him 
about Cecile Howard. He wasn't 
particularly interested until I came 
to the censorship part of my story. 
Then he got interested. 

"That the New York board?" he 
demanded. 

I told him that it wasn't; it was 
the censorship board of a neighbor- 
ing State. 

"Well — say, I know a fellow who 
has something or other to do with 
the government there ; knows the 
governor and all that sort of thing. 
Perhaps I could do something about 
this," he said. Then the lights went 
out, the projection machine began 
its soft, whirring Click, and the pic- 
ture began. 

Cecile didn't appear for quite a 
while. Then she was seen, walking 
down a country road, slowly, her 
face as radiant as I had often seen 
it. her arms full of roses. She 
looked very young and much love- 
lier than I had imagined she would. 
Like Lillian Gish and May McAvoy, 
she screened wonderfully. 

I heard Harry draw in his breath 
sharply. After that, whenever Ce- 
cile came on the screen, I noticed 
that he watched her intently. And 
1 smiled to myself over that fact. 

It was not only physical beauty 
that she had : it was that inner love- 
liness that comes out so clearly on 
the screen, that beauty of character 
that Mary Pick ford and Lillian Gish 
and some other actresses have. The 
little manicurist whom Lillian gave 
her chance as an actress has it — it 
was that which first attracted Lillian 
Gish to her. 

And it was that quality that 
reached out and twined itself around 
P>arry Stevens' heartstrings. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



A Bridal Bouquet 
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Paid For," which picture he "stole," trousseau. "Do I look it? I was 

in our parlance, from the star, that born at Cordele. Georgia, and edu- 

made officials regard him as stellar cated at the Savannah High School 

material. and at the Military Academv at 

One rumor seeping about Holly- Peekskill. New York. Was playing 
wood I should like to correct — that in vaudeville when I heard they 
he played .extra and starved his way, wanted a fat boy to support Jack- 
bit by bit. to success. Very pretty Pick ford in Tarkington's 'Seventeen.' 
fantasy and encouraging to amateurs, applied for the job and got it. That 
but totally untrue. was my first screen part, made in 

"I never went hungry in my life," New York for Goldwyn. 

he replied when T eventually with- "Came out to Hollywood and 

drew his attention from Miss Mac- signed up with Ince the second day 

Williams, who at this writing is at after I hit the town, and have been 

home, in Syracuse, preparing her working ever since." 
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How the Director Knows 

Continued from page 68 

bands that were all the rage on Main 
Street a few years ago, he could 
probably hand you one in a minute 
or two from the midst of his collec- 
tions. 

That is the way his memories are 
stored, too, and that is the way he 
skips from subject to subject when 
he talks. He isn't particularly sys- 
tematic, he isn't didactic. He is just 
the charming product of a very full 
and interesting life. 

And when you look back at the 
pictures he has made — there were 
eighteen that starred his wife. Enid 
Bennett, you may remember — it 
seems almost as though you guessed 
all along that they were made by a 
man of such vision and vitality as 
that. 

He has his own company now 
which releases through Metro, and 
under this arrangement he films only 
such stories as are of real interest 
to him. The first one is "The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair," a delightful com- 
edy-drama, and for the second one 
he promises "Captain Applejack," a 
pirate play that delighted Broadway. 



America's Beauty Market 

Continued from page 74 

moths, whose lives are sordid despite 
the expensive trimmings for which 
they've sold themselves. You go 
back to the theater, and wonder. 

There's a gorgeous ballet, in which 
two young lovers get locked into an 
art museum, and the statues come 
alive to pursue them, and then dance 
with them. There's a mock meeting 
of the League of Nations, with 
Rogers presiding. You begin to feel 
tired, and then something so beauti- 
ful or so startling appears that your 
jaded mind is prodded into enthusi- 
asm. The famous Cocoanut Grove 
at Palm Beach is reproduced on the 
stage, with lovely Allyn King sing- 
ing "The Sunny South Begins to 
Call." and Gilda Gray appearing in 
blackface and an outrageously col- 
ored costume and singing quite as 
well as she has danced earlier in the 
evening. It's her second song of the 
evening. Later she'll go to the dance 
club which she has put on the map 
of Broadway and do a couple of song 
and dance numbers there. Where on 
earth does she get her energy? 

You're ready for the finale, your- 
self. It's unusual, of course ; this 
year it's so good that the producers 
of other revues all copied part of 
the idea, with one or two exceptions. 
The stage door of the theater is 
shown; as if part of the wall had 
been removed, you see one of the 
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Unless you see the "Bayer Cross" on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
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Colds 
Toothache 
Neuritis 
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Headache 
Rheumatism 
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Your 
skin can be 

quickly cleared of 

Pimples, Blackheads. 

Acne Eruptions on the 

face or body — Enlarged Pores, 

Oily or Shiny Skin. Cleab-Tone 

has been Tried, Tested and Proven 

its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 

1 WRITE TODAY for my 
Free Booklet— "A Clear- 

l Tone Skin' ' — telling how 
I cured myself after being- afflicted fif teen years. 
E. S. GIVENS.237 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City.Mo. 
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Free Bulletin lists diamonds as low as SCO per 
carat, also Gems of Finest Quality at liifrhi-r par 
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Prices. This 1-2- l-lti carat perfectly cut dia- 
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HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 

BUT YOUR NOSE? 
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IN THIS DAY and A0B attention to your appearance is an absolute neces- 
sity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive -s possible, for your own self satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in General judging 
you greatly, if not wholly, by your "looks," therefore it pays to "look your 
best" at all times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise: it will injure 
your welfare! Upon the impression vou constantly make rests the failure or 
BUCCOSfl of your life. Which is to he yout ultimate destiny? 

My newest greatly improver) Nose-Shapcr, "Tbados Model 25" V. S. Pat- 
ent, corrects now ail ill-shaped noses, without operation, quicklv. safely, com- 
fortably and permanently. Diseased eases excepted. Model 25 is, the latest in 
Nose Shapers and surpasses all my previous Models and other Nose Shancr 
Patents' by a large margin. It has six adjustable pressure regulators, is made 
cf light polished metal, is firm and fits every nose comfortably. The inside Is 
upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts come in contact with the 
skin. Being worn at night it does not interfere with your dally work. Thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and my fifteen years of studying 
and manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your disposal, which guarantees you en- 
tire satisfaction and a perfectly shaped nose. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill'Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M- Trilety, Face Specialist, 1826 Ackerman Bldg., Bingliamfon, N. Y- 

Alto For Sale at First Clams Drug Stores 
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Viola Oarta. Beautiful Photoplay Star, recommends Maybcllinc 

"EYES THAT CHARM" 

WILL BEAUTIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 

A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty wonders. Scant 

eyebrows nndlnshcHaarcmixltf to niiDonrnnt tir.illydit i h.]"n>c and lux- 

orioua. All tho hidden loveliness of your eye: — their hrillianee, depth 

mntl expression— la instantly revealed. The dilFerenee hi re mar kali I e. 

Girls and wnmencvervwherc, even themoHtheaiititiilai'tresseHof the 

Htajre and screen, now realize that MA YKKLl.INK ti " 

most important aid to beauty and use it rOKiilarly. 

M\\ UKI.IJNE is unlike otlierprepnratlona.lt fs-jjS; 

Absolutely harmless, urease Ian and delightful toy 

use. Docs in>t spread and smear on tho faro or \ 

stiffen the lashes. Wenrnaranteo that yon will be \ 

perfectly delifhted with results. Kaeh dainty box ' 

con tains lit i ! r. >rai>d bin m(i. Two shades: BlaoM&td 

Brown. 75c AT YOUK OKA I.!- IfS o, -diveet from 

us, postpaid. Accept only genuine MAYIIKI.I.INK 

and vonrsatisfaetiun is assured. Tear out this ad 

NOW as a reminder. 

Maybelline Co., 47S0-58 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

is now more than ever the bey-note ol buccps*, Bow- 
LflOBed and Knock-Kneed men and women, both 
young nnd rid. will he glad to heiir th;it 1 htve now 

ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cesafully straighten, within a snort time, bow-legged- 
ness and knook-kneed lens, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort. 
Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night. My new "Llm-Straltner," Model is. U. S. 
Patent. Is easy to adjust; its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, ami improve your 
personal appetranre 100 per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
how and knock-kneed tegs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 

M. TRIXETY, SPECIALIST 

505 I. Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



Beautiful California 



Electric Boudoir Lamp 




Postpaid 

Wonderful Big New 

Unbeatable Doll 

Lamp. 19 Inches 

High. The Very 

Latest. Splendid Gift. 

Cut-out design inlaid 

silk crepeshade.fririge 

trimmed. Beautiful 

dress in various 

colors. Complete 

with socket, plug 

and 1 ft. cord. 

Send No '"J 

MONEY name 

^ — • and 
address. This beautiful 
electric doll lamp will be sent 
postpaid to yourdoor. Pay post- 
man on arrival only$2.35ourlow 
advertising: price. 
\Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or money 
back. Write Today. 

EMPIRE OOIX & DRESS CO. 

30 E. Lake. Dept. 123. Chicago. III. 



dressing rooms, and several of the 
girls getting out of their costumes 
and into their street clothes. It's 
beautiful, but it is not art — you gaze, 
and shudder when you think of 
what's going to happen to that bit 
when the show goes on the road 
and local ministers pass judgment on 
it. 

The headliners of the show come 
out, one by. one, from the stage door, 
as the dressing room vanishes into 
darkness. They are applauded, in 
turn, just as the heroes and villains 
of the old melodramas were when 
they took their curtain calls. Will 
Rogers, with his sheepish grin, is the 
most popular of all. 

There's a crush, getting out of the 
theater, and the sidewalk is jammed, 
while every one demands his motor 
or taxi immediately. A local movie 
magnate's car appears, with his last 
initial on a small, boxlike erection, 
electrically lighted from within, ris- 
ing above the limousine's top. If 
your car is late in pushing its way 
through the throng, you have time 
to notice the men who have gathered 
to see the "Follies" girls leave the 
theater — men who look like clown and 
outers, most of them, but who cher- 
ish this one illusion — that beautiful 
chorus girls are whisked away from 
the theater in beautiful automobiles, 
to sup on lobster and champagne. 
Did they but know it, Childs' restau- 
rant at Columbus Circle, just across 
from Central Park, is a favorite eat- 
ing place, and more than one of the 
girls travels to it by the subway. 
Yet after each matinee and each 
evening performance you can see a 
little group of men. waiting to see 
the girls go home, in state. 

And you, yourself, "go on" — New 
York always "goes on" after the the- 
ater, to have supper and dance and 
perhaps suffer through a cabaret 
show. Perhaps you go to Ruben's 
for one of his famous sandwiches, 
that contains everything from turkey, 
cold slaw, and Russian dressing to a 
bit of cheese or perhaps a sardine. 

Wherever you go, you have the 
"Follies" on your mind. It's a great 
show, beautifully put on. And yet 
the next day, as you splash about in 
the pool at the Biltmore Turkish 
baths, or take your earlyjgallop in the 
Park, or lunch at a famous restau- 
rant down near Wall Street where 
you can look out over the harbor, 
there's one question that will l)e asked 
of you. It will be asked of stenog- 
raphers and clerks who sat in the 
gallery at the New Amsterdam last 
night, of suburbanites from Mont- 
clair and New Rochelle who sat in 
the balcony, of the celebrities who 
occupied the boxes, and of you. 
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GET THIS WONDERFUI RING. If You 
Can Tell It From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 

These amazing, beautifulCORODITEdiamonds positively match 
Rcnuine diamonds In every way— name bla/.inir flash and dazzling 
play of liviiur rainbow tiro. They, alone, stand tho diamond tests. 
Including torrl He acid tost of direct comparison. Li fetimeexperta 
need all thoir experience to nee any difference. Prove this yourself. 

Wear a Corodlte Diamond 7 Days Free 

Make this test. You risk nothing. Wear a genuine OQEOdttf and 
a diamond side by side on tho same finger for 7 days. If you 
or your friends can tell the difference, sent] tt back; you won't he 
out a Blnglo penny. That's fair enough. If you keep tho ring, the 
price printed here la all you pay. No installments. Remember, 
Coroditcs alone have the uamu cutting- as genuuio stones. 

No. 1 f n ii.. i' S.lii,--,, mk OoldR. Ring £2.84 

No. 2-Cents' Heavy Belcher 11K. Uold S. Ring . . . $3.48 
No. 3-Gcnts' Massive H«'>::it:on Gypsy Ring .... S4.27 
No.4.-I.:fiio.i* Ihiml-Carved U:iskot yetting, plat, finish 53.96 
No. 5— Ladies' Tiffany iiridal Ittooeom Envrraved . • . 53.54 
Caratslzo gems. Beautiful moununps of most modern design. 
Choice of gold or latest white platinum finish. Unqualified 2". 
year cnarantco. Hnndsomo art-leather case free with each ring. 
CPlin Nfl MAN TV Keep your money Hghtat homo. Just 
OtNU NU IflUNLT send name, address and number of rin* 
wanted and size aa shown by slip of paper, fitting end to end 
around finder joint. Your ring will cmnoby, return mail, when 
ring arrives depusit amount *hown above with postman. If you 
decide not to keep ring after 7 days' wear, send It back and 
your money will bo immediately returned. Send today. 

E. RICHWINE CO. 

3 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 304, Chicago, Illinois 

Sole ImjHirtrro P-ntti/io Cortniit.: pj-»«r.,»l* 
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La Goutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES £££, £ GRAY HAIR 

Gray, faded, streaked 
or lifeless hair restored 
to any shade in one 
application. Does not 
discolor scalp, fade, nor 
rub off on the pillow. 
Mai cs a lasting, rich, 
lovely color. No after 
sit a m poo necessary. 
You can apply it in the 
privacy of your own 
home in a few minutes. 

Anyone of 32 shades given from ONE package. 

SI. 67 postpaid. Order direct, or 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Hair— I'll color It Without Charge 

Cut it close to head and say what color you irish, 
I have helped thousands of ladies with dandruff, 
oily or dry scalps, falling hair, getting bald, etc. 
Write fully. No charge for frank opinion. 
"SECRETS of BEAUTY," my new booklet, 
mailed free on request. 

L. PIERRE VAH.li; NY, Room 98, No. 34 West S8Ui St, New York 





i You can earn %\B to #50 a week writing show 
\ cards in your own home.— N" canvassing. — A 

ideasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
eanit by our new Dimple graphic block system. 
! Artistic ability not necessary. — We teach you 
bow, and supply yoti with work— Distance no 
Object, Full pnrfii-niars ami booklet free. 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED- DEPT. N 
64 East Ki-'brnonil, Toronto, 'Canada. 
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future, 
you be successful in 
Love.Marriage.Health, 
or Business. 
Tellsfortunes by Cards 
Teacup, Palmistry ,etc. 
Gives X,ucky and Uu- 
lucky days. Tell vour friends*; 
Fortunes. Bv mail. 10 Cents 

CmVEKSAL DISTBIBCT0B8 
Dept. I !(;, 



Gypsy Dream 
Book 

and Modern Fortune Teller 

Have our DREAM Book at your 
bedside to interpret your dreams 
and conduct the business of the 
day according- 
ly. Know thy 
Will 




Stamford, Conn. 
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It will be, "How's the 'Follies' this 
year?" 

And the answer, from you and all 
those other people, will be, "Oh, it's 
the same as usual !" 

After all, that's the highest tribute 
any one could pay the show. 

He Makes New Homes 
Out of Old Sets 

Continued from page 34 

carpenter who made a beautiful "an- 
tique" chair of early Renaissance 
period and, after it was used to or- 
nament milady's boudoir in a film, 
sold it to a wealthy woman through 
a dealer for five hundred dollars. 

But until this astute young Irish- 
man got the idea, no one thought 
to utilize these discarded sets and 
properties in the building and fur- 
nishing of really livable homes. 
Jack's houses, therefore, offer a star- 
tling variety of architectural periods, 
ranging from the Spanish hacienda 
recently built for Mae Marsh's sis- 
ter to his latest creation, a dovecote 
chateau of Gothic design, made from 
properties and sets purchased from 
the Realart and Katherine MacDon- 
ald companies. 

His "Winged Victory Gardens," 
the quaintest court in this township 
of unique bungalow courts, consists 
of six bungalettes grouped about a 
central manor house in which Jack 
lives with his mother. The general 
ensemble is of early English design, 
though each tiny house is of differ- 
ent architecture. 

Many of his houses contain odd 
mixtures. His latest one, for ex- 
ample, has a set of hand-painted 
carved doors which once graced a 
Katherine MacDonald picture and a 
sunken bath that was removed bodilv 
from a set in which Wanda Hawley 
appeared as an exotic creature — I 
have forgotten the name of the pic- 
ture, but recall the scene exactly. 
The front door, through which Rebe 
Daniels once tripped to meet her film 
lover, is fashioned of an enormous 
slab of oak. intricately carved, with 
the inscription of a crusader in lias- 
relief. 

Lucky damsels, who live in such 
exquisite bungalettes made from dis- 
carded sets, don't you think? But 
here's where Jack's chuckle comes in. 
"Some of the people living in them." 
he said, "don't know yet that they 
are discarded sets, and an actress 
who took one of them has never 
recognized parts of the house that 
came from a set on which she had 
worked !" 
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Evenj L Womans 'Depilatory 



Hair Roots Cannot 

be Destroyed with Sealing Wax 

WE will forfeit $10,000.00 if it can be proved that any 
sealing wax ever destroyed a single hair root. 
Do not buy anything for removing hair unless you get a promise that 
your money will be refunded if you are dissatisfied after using it once. 
This is the guarantee under which DeMiracle is sold. 

Pulling hair out with sealing wax is painful. It does not destroy hair 
roots but does enlarge the pores. A simple and inexpensive way to prove 
this is to try pulling hair out with a small piece of adhesive plaster. 

Remember, DeMiracle is the only method that has ever been endorsed 
by eminent Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists, Medical Journals, and 
Prominent Magazines, for removing hair from face, neck, arms, under- 
arms, limbs, etc. Write for free book, The Truth About Superfluous Hair. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, in plain wrapper on receipt of price. 
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KATHERINE MacDONALD 

The American Beauty soon will appear in a most 
fascinating story with a Main street setting — the 
story of two small town debutantes, one who finds j 
her strongest impulse in love and domestic life in I 
the home town while the other goes to the city to I 
win success. The smashing, of youthful ideals in a I 
strange marital tangle leads to most unusual adven- I 
tures. You must see 

"The Lonely Road" 





\X7ATCH for this picture at your theatre. It is 
V * presented by B. P. Schulberg and adapted by 
Lois Zellner from the story by Charles Logue. Di- 
rected by Victor L. Shertzinger. And watch for the 
First National trademark on the screen. It is the 
sign of artistic and entertaining pictures. 

A 3irAt national Picture 
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,r(keep c lfour 
P*.. (Hairm/Ohe 
Prime of 
Beauty 



INECTO \ 




A prominent society wom- 
an said : "I discovered In- 
ecto Rapid when we were 
in Europe last Summer and 
my husband says — "It has 
taken twenty years from 
your appearance.' " 
Inecto Rapid was original!; brought 
to this country by returning tour- 
ists from Europe, where 1)7% of 
the Dnest hairdressers use it ex- 
clusively. The ultra-fashionable 
shops in this country, like the Plaza, 
Commodore, ltiltmorc, Waldorf-As- 
toria, also use Inecto Rapid exclu- 
sively. From coast to coast beauty 
pallors, including; Burnham and 
Marlnello Shops, unreservedly en- 
dorse Inecto Rapid. 
The Hairdresser, the accepted au- 
thority on Hair Coloring, has given 
to Inecto Rapid an unqualified 
stamp of superiority. 
Well informed women not only 
praise Inecto Rapid but consider 
It as essential to their toilette as 
face powder and creams. Until the 
discovery of Inecto Rapid, however, 
whin a woman's hair became gray, 
streaked or faded she either ac- 
cepted the inevitable sign of age, 
\ or applied some so-called restora- 
tive which produced an inharmon- 
ious effect or destroyed the natural 
texture and beauty of the hair. 

{ ?raifHair$anished 
m 15 minutes 



Inecto ttaplil la specifically fruarantceci to color 
naturally gray, failed or streaked hair in any de- 
sired color in 15 minutes and to keep the hair In 
the prime of its beauty. 

Its results cannot be detected from natural even 
under a microscope, Inecto Rapid Is harmless 
to the hair or Its irrowt h. 1 1 never rubs off 
and Is unaffected by perspiration, sunshine, salt 
water, shampooing, Turkish or Russian Baths. It 
does not prevent permanent waving or any other 
hair treatment. 

Inecto Rapid has created the art of hair tinting. 
It is controllable to the minutest variation of a 
shade from radiant blonde to raven black. 
This great Kuropean preparation is different and 
accomplishes marvelously pleasing results because 
of the Scientific and Ethical principles upon 
which It Is founded. Inecto Rapid Is the discov- 
ery of Dr. Eraile of the University of Paris. 
Thousands of women successfully apply it In the 
privacy of their own homes. Every woman who is 
not completely satisfied with the color and texture 
of her hair owes it to herself to know all the 
facts about Inecto Rapid. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Just send us your name on the coupon and wo 
will mall you full, interesting details and our 
"Beauty Analysis Chart." enabling you to find 
the most becoming color for your hair. 

INECTO, Inc. 

Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th St. New York. N. Y. 

Largest Manufacturers of Hatr Coloring In 
the World 



INECTO. Inc. 

33-35 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Kratls full details of Inecto TtaDld 
and the "Beauty Analysis Chart." Form M-7. 



Name. 



Address 

City State. ., 
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says, "The joke's on you — it was all 
a dream." It is an insane medley 
about a bride, a drug which throws 
her into a sleep like death, a vivisec- 
tionist who is about to operate on her 
in the interests of science, and the 
aforesaid dream. But, if you forget 
the jumble of the plot and only watch 
the actors, you will find much that is 
entertaining. Alta Allen alone makes 
the film worth seeing ; she is lovely 
and unspoiled and worthy of a story 
which is better than a murky pipe- 
dream. Tully Marshall has a role 
as an eccentric bachelor, and Milton 
Sills, Mitchell Lewis, and Laura la 
Varnie are also in the cast. I must 
say that they have been excellently 
handled. As an author Hampton Del 
Ruth is a good director. 

"A Bill of Divorcement." 

Nearly all the dramatic critics in 
New York listed this play by Cle- 
mence Dane as among the best of last 
season on Broadway. It was a vig- 
orous, thoughtful study of English 
divorce laws and their effect on a 
small family, especially on the girl 
of the house. It also brought a new 
star to Broadway, for Katherine Cor- 
nell in the role of this English flap- 
per made her reputation as an ac- 
tress of the first rank almost over- 
night. In the film version, Constance 
Binney tries to duplicate this suc- 
cess. It was a hopeless attempt from 
the start. Miss Binney is not the 
type to play this lean, eager, nerv- 
ous girl with her dark heritage of in- 
sanity. She only succeeds in being 
the cozy, plump little kitten of a 
debutante without a care in her head. 
In justice to Miss Binney. it must 
be added that she was working 
against fearful odds, for the picture 
was very badly mounted and directed. 
T think it was taken in England ; there 
was something oddly unlike our own 
films about it. There is one point, 
however, which is greatly to the 
credit of the adapters of the play — 
they kept to the story, tragic as it is, 
and didn't attempt to reconcile the 
entire family by way of rounding up 
the last reel. 

"The Third Alarm." 

Ralph Lewis can be most pathetic 
and touching as an old father in dis- 
tress, but I serve this warning on 
him now ; if he gets into any more 
trouble. I for one, am through with 
him. It doesn't matter whether he 
is a policeman, a chauffeur, a watch- 
man, or a plumber; sooner or later 
he loses his job and begins to starve 
and then we all have to 'start weep- 
ing again over the woes of poor old 



dad. This time he is a fireman who 
can drive horses only, so when mo- 
tors come in, he's again in the bread- 
line. To add insult to injury, he is 
arrested for stealing his old fire 
horse, and he has to rescue a girl 
from a burning building to get in 
right with the plot. Johnnie Walker 
plays his son, and he is just as noble 
as the father. In fact, the entire 
cast is so unreasonably noble that 
when we went out of the theater we 
were filled with a desire to kick a 
helpless old beggar and steal pennies 
from a blind man. That sort of pic- 
ture always affects me that way. 

' Among Other Things. 

Don't miss the head hunters if 
you want a real thrill from the South 
Sea Islands instead of from a Hol- 
lywood lot. The camera of Martin 
Johnson has caught a race of strange 
dwarfed beings who live in trees like 
monkeys and who seem to be the 
Darwin's "missing link" found at 
last. The cannibal scene alone is 
worth waiting for — if your nerves 
are strong. I could watch the antics 
of these strange beings all day on the 
screen. Another excellent adventure 
scenic is the African big-game hunt- 
ers, as recorded by H. A. Snow, who 
hunted with his camera as well as 
his gun. I have a letter from an 
experienced explorer praising these 
films, but complaining that Africa 
was really more exciting and pictur- 
esque than anything shown on the 
screen. Of course that's a natural 
view when you've been wandering 
over the globe for a while, but I've 
never been anywhere but San Fran- 
cisco and New York and way sta- 
tions which have their exciting mo- 
ments, but not exactly in an African 
way. 

A curious new invention called the 
"teleview" was shown this month at 
a New York theater. It is a disk 
with a revolving shutter which you 
hold to your eyes like the old-fash- 
ioned sterescope that used to be part 
of the best parlor accessories. It 
gives the picture three dimensions 
which is interesting, but the distrac- 
tion of the instrument makes the film 
lose in effect what it may gain in 
dimensions. I make it a point not 
to be too positive about any inven- 
tion, remembering what every one 
said about the first steamboat and 
locomotive — and look how foolish 
the poor scoffers seem now ! But all 
I can say about this new film ap- 
pendage is that it is even more in 
its infancy than the films themselves. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing 
everything; men and women $30 to $100 
weekly operating our "Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories" anywhere. Booklet free. W. Hillyer 
Ragsdale. Drawer 29, East Orange, N. J. 

GOVT RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS Start 
$13:1 montli ; expenses paid. Specimen ex- 
amination questions free. Columbus' Institute, 
B-8, Columbus. Ohio. 

BIG MONEY AMI FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange. X. J. 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows' Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill — for men. women, children. Every 
pair guaranteed. Prices that win. Free 
book "How to Start" tells the story. George 
clows Company, Desk tit;, Philadelphia, Fa. 

$60-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store 
Windows. Easily applied Free Samples. Gen- 
eral Agents. Metallic Letter Co.. 4811 North 
Clark, Chicago. 

EARN up to $400 Monthly, living ex- 
penses paid, in Hotel work. Splendid oppor- 
tunities for trained men and women — many 
openings. We have more than we can till. 
80.000 hotel positions to be tilled the com- 
ing year. We train you at home. Send for 
free booklet — Standard Business Training 
Inst.. I'l l Carlton Court. Buffalo. N. Y. 

HOUSEWIVES BUY Harper's Invention on 
sight. New business. No competition. Ten- 
Use Set is combination of ten Indispensable 
household necessities. $7.50 to $30.08 daily, 
easv. Write for Fret trial offer. Harper 
Bru sh Works. 126 A Street. Fairfield. Iowa. 

AGENTS WANTED— $4.00 to $10.00 daily 
taking orders for "Super" and "Junior" Fyr- 
Fyter Extinguishers on our new Sales Flan. 
Commissions paid daily cash. Every one who 
owns anything that will catch fire is a live 
prospect. Homes, farms, auto-owners, schools, 
churches, factories, all need them. Sell on 
sight. Sales limited only by calls you can 
make a dav. Write today for exclusive ter- 
ritory and free booklet — "Building a Per- 
manent Income as a Fyr-Fyter Representa- 
tive." Fvr-Fyter Co., 12S7 Fyr-Fyter Bldg.. 
Dayton, O. 



SELL us your spare time. You can earn 
Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing show- 
cards tit home. No canvassing. Pleasant 
profitable profession, easily, quickly learned 
by our simple graphic block system. Artistic 
ability unnecessary. We instruct you and 
supply work. WilBtm Methods. Limited. Dept. 
22. Toronto. Canada. 

BECOME Railway Mail Clerks. $1600- 
$2300 year. Sample coaching lessons free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
P2, Rochester. N. Y. 

ONLY ONE POLICY A DAY Means $130 
Per Month Profit. Same on renewals. Policy 
pays $5,000 death : $25 weekly benefit for 
injury or sickness. Premium $10 yearly. 
Full or spare time. Easy seller. Write for 
territory. Underwriters, Dept. P-0, Newark, 
N. J. . 

SOAP AGENTS— SEE OI'R LINE OF 
soaps before doing anything else. Write to- 
day for catalog. American Products Co., 
S440 American Bldg- Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FORD OWNERS EARN MONEY— Buick. 
originator of valve-in-head motor and founder 
of Buick Automobile wants men to demon- 
strate his wonderful, new Ili-Power Car- 
buretor for Fords. They sell quick — because 
thev pay for themselves and give 25% more 
power, better pick up, easy starting. Agents 
making $10. to $30. per day. David Buick 
Carburetor Corporation. 5934 Commonwealth 
Avenu e, Detroit. 

AGENTS: $1.25 an hour. $8.50 a day. 
Light easv work near home showing samples, 
distributing foods. Big assortment full sized 
packages free. Write quick. Dept. 70, Har- 
ley Company, Dayton, Ohio. 



Detectives Wanted 



AUTOMOBILE FREE TO TAILORING 
Agents : Make $75.00 a week and up and 
get an automobile free taking orders for 
our fine tailored-to-measure suits. Big as- 
sortment of All-Wool Fabrics all at the 
one low price of $29.75. Every order pays 
you big cash profit in advance. We sup- 
ply finest selling outfit and give an auto- 
mobile free to every man who qualifies. Write 
quick for startling offer. Dept. 551, Park 
Tailoring Company, Chicago, 111. 



BECOME detectives; big wages; oppor- 
tunities everywhere; experience unnecessary; 
write Wagner, ISO East 79th. New York. 

MEN — Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries ; expenses. American Foreign 
Detective Agency. 114. St. Louis. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Travel. 
Excellent opportunity. Experience unneces- 
sary. Particulars free. Write, American 
Detective Sy ste m, 19C8 Broadw a y, N. V. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 430 
Westovor Building. Kansas City. Mo. 



Help Wanted — Female 



$C — $18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars for 
stamp. Tapestry Paint Co.. 110. LaGrange, 
Ind. 

WE pay big money for painting pillow 
tops. Simple, easy, quick. Experience un- 
necessary. Nileart Company, 2250 Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 



Help Wanted— Male 



EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after 3 months' spare time study 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-28. Stand. Busi- 
ness Training Inst.. Buffalo. N. Y. 



Patents and Law yers 

INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guidebook "How To Get 
Your Patent." Send sketch or description for 
our opinion of its patentable nature. Ran- 
dolph & Co.. Dept. 412. Washington. P. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Kates rea- 
sonable. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman. Patent 
Lawyer. 024 F Street. Washington. !». C. 

PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Highest references. 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor 
■T. Evans & Co. 707 Ninth. Washington. I). C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 223. St. Louis. Mo. 

PATENTS — Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invent ion for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
(Twenty vears' experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert. 449 Talbert Bldg.. Washington. D. ('. 

Coins and Stamps 

$2 TO $500 EACH Paid for hundreds of 
Coins. Keep all odd or old money, it may be 
very valuable. Send 10 Cents for Illustrated 
Coin Value Book. 4x0. We pay Cash. Clarke 
Coin Company. Avenue 54. I.cRoy. N. Y. 



Personal 



STAMPS FREE — War Stamps. Surcharged, 
Unused. Pictorials, British. French Colonials, 
2c postage. Middland Stamp Company, To- 
ronto, Canada. 



Wanted to Buy 



CASH for Old Gold, Platinum. Silver. Dia- 
monds. Liberty Bonds. War, Thrift. Unused 
Tostage Stamps. False Teeth. Magneto Points, 
Jobs, any valuables. Mail in today. Cash 
sent, return mail. Goods returned in ten days 
if you're not satisfied. Ohio Smelting Co., 
302' Hippodrome Bldg.. Cleveland. Ohio. 



Automobiles 



AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemon, me- 
chanics, send today for free copy America's 
most popular motor magazine. Contains help- 
ful articles on overhauling, repairing, ignition, 
carburetors, batteries, etc. Automobile Di- 
gest. 530 Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati. 

Business Opportunities 

$50 to $100 weekly profits secured with 
investments $200 to $500. Dept. 113. Paul 
Kayo. 149 Broadway. N. Y. 



Movie Acting 



HAVE YOU A DESIRE to become a Movie 
Player? Our Screen Talent-Tester, or Key 
to Movie-Acting Aptitude shows whether or 
not von are adapted to this fascinating work. 
Sent postpaid with interesting illustrated 
Booklet on Movie Acting for ten cents. Film 
Bureau. Jackson. Mich. __ 

BECOME A MOVIE ACTOR. New types 
wanted, experience unnecessary, write for 
Free Booklet and Talent Qualifier. Ramos 
Publishing Company. 400 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 



YOUR HOROSCOPE covering full year 
50c. Includes an extensive reading, valua- 
ble daily guide, large pictorial chart, and 
special forecasts for each month. Scientific, 
complete. Try it '. Money back if dissatis- 
fied. Give blrtbdate. Address C. Daniels, 
Flatbusli Station. Box 3,2. Brooklyn. N. \'. 

ASTROLOGY REVEALS— 25c. blrtbdate, 
brings 2000 word trial reading. Two ques- 
tions considered. Prof. Audrey, Section M-13, 
Box 834. Washington. I). C. 

Short Stories and Photoplays 

FREE to writers — a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors' Press, Dept. Si). Auburn. N. Y. 

WRITE News Items and Short Stories for 
pay in spare time. Copyright Book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate (406). St. 
Louis. Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25— $300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary : complete outline Free. Producers 

League. 439 SI. I.nllis. 

WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 175, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA PRO- 
DUCERS; also stories for publication. To 
Beginners. Plot Chart and details free. Har- 
vard Company, 500, San Francisco. 



BIG MONEY in writing photoplays, stories, 
poems, songs. Send today for Free copy 
America's leading writer's magazine, full of 
helpful advice on writing and selling. Wri- 
ter's Digest. 605 Butler Building. Cincinnati. 



Songs, Poems, Etc 



WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We 
compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote 
many big song-hits. Submit your song-poem 
to us at once. New York Melody Corp., 
402 Fitzgerald Bldg.. New York. 

$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. If you write 
the best third verse for our song "Empty 
Arms" you will receive $500. Send your name 
and we shall send you free the contest rules 
and words of this song. World Corp., 245 
W. 47th St.. Dept. 0731). New York. 

WRITE A SONG : any subject, you can 
do it. Send words today — I will compose 
the music. Frank Radnor, 6048 Prairie Ave., 
Dept. 020. Chicago. . 

POEMS WANTED — Sell your song verses 
for cash. Submit Mss at once or write New 
Era Music Co.. 104 St. Louis. Mo. 

SONG WRITERS — Have you poems? Have 
wonderful proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 
4Q4Q Dickens Ave.. Chicago. 

Vaudeville 

GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how ! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. K. La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 

Invali d Furniture 

ROLLING CHAIRS. Carrying Chairs, Bed 
Travs, Back Rests, et cetera. Catalog "N" 
illustrates — describes. Sargent Co., 138 East 
85th St.. New York. 

Scientific 

HAVE You a Charming Personality? Test 
yourself. Self-revealing Chart, and vital 
secrets of Success 10c. Thomson-IIeywood 
Co.. Dept. S. S., Chronicle Bldg., San Fran- 
ci sco. Calif. ^^_^____ 

Farm Lands 

LANDSEEKERS ! Opportunity awaits you 
near thriving city in Lower Michigan. 20. 
40. 80 acre tracts ; only $10 to $50 down, 
balance long time. Write today for free il- 
lustrated booklet giving full information. 
Swigart Land Company, X-1265 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. r 

Schools 

ALL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold 
at 1-3 Price Cash Paid For All Complete Cor- 
respondence Courses. The Correspondent Ex- 
change, C3 Wells Hill Ave.. Toronto. Canada. 

Photos 

REAL California Snapshots — cowboys — 
scenery — ten cenfs each, postage paid. Naomi 
Monse'n, Lost Hills. Calif. - 

Manuscripts 

MANUSCRIPTS prepared for publication. 
Typing. Revising and Criticising. Herbert V. 
Snow, 333 Walnut Ave.. Trenton, N. J. 
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What the Fans Think 
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You have never seen anything like this before. 

Honolulu Bouquet, the latest creation of the Rieger 
Laboratories. A wonderful mingling of the rarest 
odors into an exquisitely indescribable fragrance. 

Rieger's Honolulu Bouquet finds favor with women 
of discriminating taste everywhere. Try it. Buy a 
bottle today — or if your dealer has none in stock, 
send direct to us. 

Big Trial 

Bottle 



Other Offers 

At druggists or by mail 
Qjzgvpt Flower Drops 

The most costly per- 
fume in the world, 
$15.00 an ounce. Sam- 
ple bottle .... 20c 
Honolulu Bouquet 
Toilet Water, 4 ounce 
bottle $1.00 

Talcum (exquisitely 
perfumed) large 
can 25c 

(Id order in* any of thene 
use extra apace in coupon, i 




Send 25c (stamps or 
silver) with coupon be- 
low, and we will send 
you postpaid a gener- 
ous trial bottle of this 
exquisite new perfume. 

Money Back 
If Not Satisfied 

Send $1.00 for special Souvenir Box contain- 
ing five 25c bottles, one each of Concentrated 
Flower Drops, Honolulu Bouquet, Alcazar, 
Garden Queen and Mon Amour. 

**■ Send This Coupon *■* 

Pail Rieger & Co..<Si»*. Mr*,] 29 1st St.. San Francisco. Calif. 
D I enclose 25c. Send me large size trial bottle of 
Rieger's Honolulu Bouquet. 

D % enclosed 



Name ... 
Address. 



Ctty State 

Rome mber— Money Back It Not Satisfied 



live days have so roused my ire in one 
respect that 1 have at last the boldness 
to write. 

With the "Connecticut Yankee" I have 
the smaller quarrel, so I shall discuss it 
first Much of its humor 1 enjoyed. The 
settings were good, the cast all one 
could desire. The picture might have 
been one long to be remembered foi 
eauty and fun but for one bit which 
took away the bloom. 

In the scene in which King Arthur and 
Sir Boss are to be hanged in the pres- 
ence of Morgan LcFay and the assem- 
bled multitude a device is employed to 
heighten the clement of suspense which, 
to nry mind, is in very poor taste. It is 
the hanging of several poor wretches, 
two of them very old men, who are shown 
to tremble violently and display great 
agony of mind for a few seconds before 
the trap is sprung, and their poor, skinny 
legs arc seen dropping into the square 
Mock hole in the floor. It is truly a hor- 
rible scene, and while perhaps it is in 
keeping with the story and is a plausible 
circumstance, it is a poor scene to visual- 
ize thus realistically to an audience com- 
i posed, as th one I remember was, of 
women, numerous children, and a sprin- 
kling of men. If the children present ex 
perienced the same revulsion of feeling 
which 1 experienced, their nervous sys- 
tems received a jolt the effects of which 
only several days of patient care and 
complete quiet could efface. So much for 
the "Connecticut Yankee." 

Now for "Orphans of the Storm." It 
may seem to be heresy to criticize Mr. 
Griffith, but no one should be such a tar- 
get for criticism as the man who sets him- 
self up to be the greatest of his class and 
who, among directors, does this- so thor- 
oughly as he? When he claims for a 
picture that it is the greatest ever, he 
invites the most searching and ca;id!d 
criticism. 

"Orphans of the Storm" is a great pic- 
ture. But it has faults which are all the 
more glaring for that reason. Several 
of them I will try to enumerate. First 
of all, was the terrible scene in which 
molten lead is poured into the veins of 
the poor old father of Jacques Forgelnot. 
Some may say that this scene was neces- 
sary to supply the motive for the deed 
which resulted in the sending of Hen- 
riette and the Chevalier de Vaudrey to 
the scaffold. Nevertheless, the scene 
might have been less revolting to the 
senses and still have been effectual. It 
is this sort of thing which calls for the 
scissors of the censor, rather than some 
of the scenes which are now eliminated 
for the sake of morality. When did acts 
of torture and wanton and fiendish cruelty 
become more moral than a gracefully 
sensuous dance or the sight of an ex- 
pectant mother sewing on tiny garments? 

Mr. Griffith evidently considers sus- 
pense to be the greatest dramatic ele- 
ment. Time and again he prolongs the 
action until the spectators either shout, 
inwardly at least, "For God's sake. 
move!" or laugh at the absurdity of the 
scene. When Henrietta stood on the bal- 
cony shouting to her sister below, and 
stayed there, and stayed there, and stayed 
there, instead of rushing down to get to 
her before any one might come, I lost 
all sympathy. That was the poorest bit 
I have ever seen in a Griffith picture. To 
have rushed immediately to the door, 
only to be confronted there by the sol- 
diers, would have been far more dramatic 
and realistic. 



The scenes at the guillotine were in the 
main well handled. Here the fault was 
again that inevitable suspense. Why exe- 
cutioners are always so hesitant about 
killing the hero and heroine I cannot im- 
agine. But they are always. They dis- 
patch some poor extra quickly enough and 
then go at the leading lady with all the 
deliberation of the proverbial molasses 
running uphill on a winter's day. If 
Danton and his followers had started after 
the death cart when it was about a half 
mile from the guillotine and then Lillian 
Gish had been put through the prelimi- 
naries to decapitation with the usual 
speed, or if she had not been led up the 
scaffold until Danton was fighting at the 
gate, the effect would have been more 
tremendous even than it was, for then 
the audience would have had less time 
to say to itself : "She is the heroine so 
she cannot die. She will be saved, all 
right." 

Now, to prove that I am not a crank 

I should like to say something in praise 

of "Orphans of the Storm," but there is 

not space to enumerate its excellencies. 

Mabel Derry. 

25 Deerfield Road, Portland, -Me. 

.She Doesn't Like Lillian Gish! 

I rarely see an English film fan's opin- 
ions represented in your interesting dis- 
cussions, so I hope I may say a few words. 

In discussing the stars, may I suggest 
that, in the loval and heated defense of 
their favorites, the fans sometimes for- 
get that one can have more than one fa- 
vorite; in fact, several, though probably 
we all favor some one particularly. 

Firstly, I am a Pick lord fan, and as 
I have seen thirty-one of her pictures I 
may claim to have seen a wide range of 
her capabilities — and I do lay stress on 
her versatility. Some say that she can 
only play child parts really well, but does 
any one remember her in "Madame But- 
terfly?" To my mind, she is equally capa- 
ble of comedy or tragedy, and to each 
character of a different country she gives 
marked individuality. 

I admire very much Miss Frederick, 
the Talmadges, Mae Marsh, and Vivian 
Martin — seldom mentioned — and, of 
course, Nazimova — but a word of com- 
plaint about "Camille." Modernize the 
story by all means, but what a pity to go 
to the extreme of bizarre settings! I con- 
sider that Nazimova triumphed in spite 
of eccentricities of make-up and surround- 
ings. 

Now for the deluge — / don't admire 
Lillian Gish! Her technique is fine — 
though not in the "Orphans" — but she 
fails to make any appeal to my emotions, 
evenin "Broken Blossoms." Mary Pick- 
ford's tremendous personal appeal seems 
to me lacking in Lillian Gish, and I have 
no use at all for Gloria Swanson and her 
dresses. 

I must pay tribute to the high stand- 
ard of characterization attained by W. S. 
Hart and Sessue Hayakawa — unrivaled 
artists of restrained acting — and to Con- 
way Tearle in a lesser degree. 

Richard Barthelmess I consider a long 
way ahead of the others — but, in spite of 
being greatly prejudiced beforehand by the 
deluge of press stuff about Rodolf Valen- 
tino, and being prepared to dislike him, 
I have been converted by his fine perform- 
ance in "The Four Horsemen" and — why 
SO little praise for his beautiful work in 
"Camille?" So far that is all we have 



Louisiana 

Lou & *& 



In this story of the real West, 
the author, William West 
Winter, has given us some 
very remarkable characters. 

The heroine is unusual, full 
of pluck and determination 
to revenge herself upon the 
man who took her father's 
life, and made her dependent 
upon strangers for support 
until she was old enough to 
make her own way. 

Her marriage to De Launay, 
or, as he is better known, 
"Louisiana Lou," is really 
a tragedy which afterward 
turns out to be a blessing for 
them both. 

"Lou" is in some respects a 
pathetic character — plenty of 
money, a good scrapper, liv- 
ing a hard life made harder 
by drink. The story of his 
regeneration and spiritual 
awakening in the wild fast- 
nesses of the Rockies is well 
worth the reader's time. 



Price, $1.75 net 



CHELSEA HOUSE 

Publishers 

79 Seventh Avenue 

New York City 
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to judge 1)}- over here — "The Sheik" has 
not appeared yet. 

Jean Webster Brough. 
Woodleigh, 38 Woodstock Road, Bed- 
ford Park, London, W. 4, England. 

More Power to Monte Blue ! 

Why is it that more of the fans do not 
mention Monte Blue in their lists of the 
screen's good actors? After his portrayal 
of Danton in "Orphans of the Storm" no 
one can say that he doesn't know how to 
act. I have followed his work from that 
delightful picture, "Pcttigrew's Girl," with 
Ethel Clayton, through "For Better, for 
Worse," "A Cumberland Romance," 
"Johanna Enlists," "Romance and Ara- 
bella," "Something to Think About," "The 
Affairs of Anatol," "The Jucklins," "Pea- 
cock Alley," "My Old Kentucky Home," 
"The Perfect Crime," and, as I said, "Or- 
phans of the Storm,'' and I am convinced 
that he is an artist in every sense of the 
word. He never fails to be natural, and 
so completely immerses himself in the 
role which he is portraying that he makes 
the character seem a living, breathing per- 
son. His versatility certainly cannot be 
denied, cither. He can do the societv 
man, the patriot, or the mountaineer with 
equal charm and realness. Of course, it 
was a shame to cast him in such pictures 
as "My Old Kentucky Home" and "Pea- 
cock Alley," as he deserves something so 
much better ; but he proved that he could 
make the best of even such roles as those. 
Given a fair chance, this actor has a great 
future before him, and he deserves it. 
More power to Monte Blue! 

Eoline Sprague. 

Lucknow Farm, South Xorwalk, Conn. 

Praise for Charles Ray. 

I saw Charles Ray in "A Tailor-Madc 
Man" and liked it so well that I had to 
write about it. I have been looking upon 
Ray's pictures as something to go to when 
there is nothing else to do. But if they 
were all like the "Tailor-Made Man" I 
wouldn't miss one. I never saw any one 
lit into a dress suit so perfectly as Mr. 
Ray. But the big point was the absolute 
novelty of seeing Ray make a success of 
himself without being an awful boob three 
quarters of the picture. "Smudge" was 
pretty good that way, but this last one 
was a knock-out. I think it can be classed 
as an artistic success, for I agree with 
what Pearl White told Malcolm Oettin- 
gcr. I don't believe that art lies in sad 
endings or dream plays, which is the only 
claim I can see that "Rroken Blossoms" 
and "Smilin' Through" can have to being 
"artistic." Of course, I expect a great 
many people were pleased beyond words 
by these, as I gather from reading your 
magazine, but my sense of art or under- 
standing of art does not include that type. 
Raymon'd Keeled. 

1 -143 Elate Street, Denver, Colo. 

From the Photograph Collectors. 

I read in your December number that 
some one had over six thousand pictures 
of stars clipped from magazines and news- 
papers. She thinks this is a large collec- 
tion. I wish to say that I have twenty- 
one thousand eight hundred and eleven 
pictures to date, having three hundred and 
twenty-two of Mary Pickford. I have 
more of her than of any other star, Norma 
Talmadgc running a close second with 
three hundred and sixteen pictures. I 
started collecting in 1916 and have kept 
it up ever since. If any one has a larger 
collection than this I would like to know 
how many they have. Yours truly, 

Jennie Ghrist. 

823 South Mill Street. Kansas Citv, 
Kan. 
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Shampooing 

A task half done 

Noted actresses all recognize 

the fact that hair to be beauti- 
ful needs more than just sham- 
pooing. They have no more choice 
in the color of their hair than you 
have. Their hair is more beautiful, 
because their profession — their very en- 
vironment — soon teaches them how to 
make the best of what nature has given 
them. 

Practically every woman lias reason- 
ably good hair — satisfactory in quantity, 
texture and color. So-called dull hair is 
the result of improper care. Ordinary 
shampooing is not enough: just washing 
cannot sufficiently improve dull drab hair. 
Only a shampoo that adds "that little 
something" dull hair lacks can really im- 
prove it. 

Golden Glint Shampoo was made •par- 
ticularly for medium brown hair — to make 
it look brighter and more .beautiful. When 
your hair appears lifeless, all you need 
do is have a Golden Glint Shampoo. It 
docs more and IS more than an ordinary 
shampoo. With it you can correct — correct, 
mind you — any little shortcomings your hair 
may have. It places your hair in your own 
hands, so to speak. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today and 
give your hair the special treatment which 
is all it needs to make it as beautiful as 
you desire it. 25c a package at toilet count- 
ers or postpaid direct. J. W. Kobi Co., 147 
■Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 

WOW! YOU'D BE SURPRISED! 



The Maii-Class shown 
you iho Eliuden bocruis of 
Nature- -the Invisible lio- 
inxs you DOTer e.\pectod 
to see! Also tht: wimrlmn 
creatures in "* lifeless' 
matter—the terrifying an- 
imals in stagnant water— 
the funny r'leese-mima 
Willi babies un ibttt backs 




In the Maji-Glassthey 
look like monsLera ! iiu 
never had no mueh ft.n 
and excitement! Import- 
ed outfit and how to ino 
it.SI. Cash or moneyoni-T 

(>1.10 if sent C. O. D.) 
OIIIKNTAI. KXCHANGK 
21 l*arb Kow. New York. 
Dept. P. 



Keep Young and Attractive 

The world's greatest facial remedy will restore ruined 
complexions to the beauty anil purity of youth. 

IF YOUIt blood is m.i'uie, if yon have pimples, freckles, 
wrinkles, blackheads, redness of face or nose, a muddy, 
sallow skin, or any blemish on or under ihe tdrin, you need 

DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL'S 

SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS 

These marvelous lunutiliers of ihe complexion .-mil skin arc 
wonderfully effective, ami are absolutely safe and harm- 
less. The prescription was first used 37 years a«o liy Dr. 
Campbell, and he has made countless thousands of women and 




Your Choice 

sonoo MUSICAL 

mm SU? = INSTRUMENTS 

FREE 

We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will give 
free a S20.u0sunerb Violin. Tenor Banjo. Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar. Banjo-Ukulele, Mandolin, 
Banjo-Mandolin or Conu't absolutely five. A very small 
charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and Organ. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 
SMXGEKLAND SOIIOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 1 7 . Chicago, D.1. 
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I want to join the picture-gathering con- 
test the Picture- Play fans are having. I 
only started gathering pictures in Febru- 
ary, and now I have two hundred, and 
thirty-nine eight-by-ten-sizc photos, 
where more than one of the actors and 
actresses appear in the same photo. 

Ten of the single pictures arc auto- 
graphed. They are of Rudolph Valen- 
tino, Viola Dana, Agnes Ayres, .Mae Mur- 
ray, Norma Talmadge, Doris May. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, Gene O'Brien, Shirley 
Mason, and Robert Frazer. All were sent 
to me free of charge, except the illustrious 
•Rudie's. Marie Hutchings. 

2242 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



This Genuine Diamond Solitaire Ring, 



John Zellner made a bad mistake ; I 
haven't rive hundred pictures ; I have over 
eight hundred at a counting a few days 
ago. But what do you think of this, all 
you picture collectors? I have a dear 
friend in Xcw York who has over twenty- I 
five hundred pictures sent by actresses I 
that are autographed! My pictures are 
all personally autographed ones the stars 
have sent me. 

Doris Kenyon sends lovely letters to 
her fan admirers. And just a line to say I 
I'm one for Helen Ferguson and for 
Madge Bellamy, the ideal Lorna Doom, j 
even if the picture wasn't like the book. 
Dorothy Brown. 

5839 Xicholson Street. Pittsburgh, Penn. 



I was just reading in the Picture-Play 
Magazine what John Zellner wrote to 
Dorothy Brown about her pictures, ask- 
ing her if they were autographed photos 
or not. It might be possible that she has 
five hundred autographed photos if she 
has been collecting them for quite a length 
of time, because I have a hundred and 
eighty-three autographed photos which 
stars have given me, and for which I have 
been offered as much as a dollar apiece, 
and it took me not quite two years to get 
them. Besides that, I have over one hun- 
dred thousand pictures cut from movie 
books of only real popular stars, so you 
see, John, you have quite a way to go yet 
to catch up with me even in magazine 
pictures. Verna Clark. 

393 East Holt Avenue, Pomona. Cal. 



1 have written a great many players, 
and I find that where you make an inclo- 
sure you do not always get the best re- 
sults. To Virginia Valli, Mildred June, 
and Kathryn McGuire about six months 
ago I mailed a quarter each, and to date 
I have not received their photographs It 
took me six months to get Jacqueline 
Logan's, so I have patience yet. I have 
received some wonderful photos from 
players to whom I sent no fee, and some 
came from California in fifteen days and 
others from New York in seven days. 

So many of the players are free-lancing 
that it is very hard to know how to reach 
them at the correct studio. Take Helen 
Ferguson, Edith Roberts, Colleen Moore, 
and Barbara Bedford, for instance. It is 
almost impossible to address a letter so it 
will reach them. 

I wish that one of the players who oc- 
casionally writes to this department — 
Helen Ferguson or Mabel Ballin, for ex- 
ample — would write a letter on their fan 
mail so we fans might know how a player 
really regards it. I think most of the 
players regard it a burden, and sometimes 
I can hardly blame them. 

Iohn E. Thayer. 

Box 25, Xorthwood, N. H. 



I am surprised at a complaint against 
Xorma Talmadgc's courtesy. I have writ- 
ten to her studio several times for in- 
formation about pictures, her birthday, et 




hand engraved and pierced, 
is the Javorite among tilm 
starsand society people the 
world over. Because of our 
loio price— $32.50, and li- 
beral credit terms, you, too, 
can now wear and own it, 
or give it as a gift. Write 
for yours today. How it 
will be admired! 
O 
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*1 DOWN 



Send usyourname, address 
and $1. After examination, 
pay l-5th (20 per cent)— 
balance, SI a week. If you do 
not agree that it is a beauti- 
ful gem and an amazing 
bargain, return ring to us 
without paying a cent and 

I get your $1 back. 
rnrr Send for DeLuxeCat- 
rlftt :il " ,,r shfW^K other 
■ ■■"" diamonds, watches, 
and jewelry popular with the 
so-called "Four Hundred." All 

. at prices within your reach on 

1 long credit term*,. 
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cetera, and have always received the most 
courteous replies, and in acknowledgment 
for a tiny gift she sent me an autographed 
picture of herself which has been hanging 
in my room ever since. 

I notice in every case where there has 
been a complaint about not receiving pic- 
tures the fans have sent money. May that 
not be an incentive for some one to de- 
stroy the letters? Certainly a quarter is 
easy to distinguish in an envelope. 1 ad- 
vise the fans to use stamps instead of 
coins. Dick E. Edwards. 

Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Criticism Should Be Confined to 
Acting. 

Of course, criticism helps a lot when 
given in the right spirit. But such criti- 
cism as some of the fans offer concern- 
ing the way actresses dress, comb their 
hair, talk, and other things connected 
with their home life, is absolutely un- 
necessary and is utter foolishness. The 
film folk would appreciate it so much 
more if the fans were to offer more criti- 
cism on their acting, and less on their 
mode of living. 

Personally, I am partial to all the film 
folk, and although I have my favorites, 
I certainly give them all credit for doing 
their level best to please. 

Before closing, I want to tell you that 
through this column I started a very in- 
teresting correspondence with a girl and 
boy in Adelaide, South Australia. I have 
been corresponding with them for two 
years now and nothing is more precious 
to me than my letters from Australia. 
Thelma E. Fahrmann. 

Box 31, Harvey, La. 

A Hoosier Critic Expresses His 
Opinions. 

It seems to me that the fan critics are 
overdoing the thing, contradicting them- 



selves as well as each other, instead of 
helping or urging on good motion pic- 
tures. If we have more praise and less 
knocking, our column in Picture- Play 
will be more interesting. 

Any one who achieves real success usu- 
ally has a long grind of it, even though 
born with a gift which manifests itself 
early. It is true enough that Theodore 
Roberts, Seyffertitz, and Wyndham Stand- 
ing are all good actors in their places, 
but put them in the coming plays of to- 
day, a play wherein a young hero is 
needed, and — well, as actors of to-day 
they would. make good tennis players. 

The producers have to be very alert 
now to pick plays that will please show- 
going people. The original plays are 
1 leasing the largest per cent. If we want 
10 hear the language of Shakespeare or 
Stevenson, let's attend a good theater 
where the spoken play is acted. But let 
us not confuse stage and screen acting. 
Let us leave the stars where they are 
and watch them progress. The motion- 
picture industry is like any other; where 
the good is needed, that's where you will 
find it. I'm sure that every one agrees 
that in "Blood and Sand" and "The Four 
Horsemen" the leading role was played 
by a star who was capable of filling it. 
Had he not been, some other more 
worthy players would have been chosen. 

Let us also live the pictures of to-day, 
and not of years back. For we all know 
that the producers and directors are doing 
all in their power to bring us good pic- 
tures. So let's all praise them and travel 
right along in the time to come, watching 
for developments, and I am sure we will 
all see them. The largest per cent of 
screen fans are of the younger class, so 
why waste time discussing people who 
flourished before your time? 

A Hoosikr Critic. 

Bedford, Ind. 
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Clayton Hamilton Explains a Jest 



To the Editor of Picturk-Play Magazine : 

It might seem that any one must lack 
a sense of humor who would cavil over 
the misinterpretation of a jest ; yet, after 
reading the editorial remarks of "The 
Observer" in your February issue, I feel 
that I may claim from you the privilege 
of risking dullness to explain a joke. 

My eye having naturally been arrested 
by the prominent subtitle "Clayton Ham- 
ilton Expresses His Views," I proceeded 
to read what purported to be a report of 
an impromptu address which I had re- 
cently delivered at a meeting of the Ac- 
tors' Equity Society in New York ; and 
in this report I discovered the following 
astounding sentences: "Mr. Hamilton is 
severe on the subject of motion pictures. 
Not only is he intolerant of the faults of 
the films — he couldn't be blamed for that 
— but he seems to be opposed to movies 
as an institution. Among other things. 
Mr. Hamilton said condescendingly that 
movies were made for servant girls. Upon 
attending the showing of a popular pic- 
ture. Mr. Hamilton said that his wife re- 
marked that she didn't know there were so 
many servant girls in the country." In 
these sentences I was accused directly of 
being both "intolerant" and "condescend- 
ing" and Mrs. Hamilton was infercntiallv 
accused of being an unconscionable snob. 

You will understand, I am sure, that 
accusations of this sort are somewhat 
difficult to bear good-humoredly — espe- 
cially when they are printed in a maga- 
zine whose circulation is nation-wide in 
its extent. Yet — after mature considera- 
tion — I cannot find it in my heart to pick 



a quarrel with your "Observer" because 
I know, from long experience, how diffi- 
cult it is to seize the point and catch the 
mood of a remark that has been made, in 
the course of an impromptu speech, for 
the deliberate purpose of awakening the 
audience to laughter. 

In the particular address that has been 
criticized by your "Observer." my main 
thesis was the serious point that the prob- 
lem of affording entertainment grew more 
and more difficult in proportion to the 
size of the public that the artist attempted 
to entertain. I stated that a painter like 
Velasquez was happy in the fact that he 
was not required to appeal to more than 
a very small minority : and I explained 
that the problem of the movies was more 
difficult than the problem of the stage, 
by reason of the fact that the public of 
the movies was measured in millions, 
whereas the public of the stage was meas- 
ured only in hundreds of thousands. 
Then, fearing that so serious a disserta- 
tion might have a soporific effect upon 
the gathered audience, I suddenly decided 
to throw in a "laugh" that would not b'. 
impertinent to the discussion. I said that 
often, in the studios, when we were plan- 
ning a new story, we checked ourselves up 
with the awful phrase, "Remember that 
we must make this point intelligible to a 
million servant girls," and then I added 
that once, when Mrs. Hamilton had over- 
heard one of these technical discussions 
between a collaborator and myself, she 
interjected the remark, "Where are these 
million servant girls? Whenever I apply 
for one at an employment agency I am 
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told that they no longer exist." This 
je>t seems rather sorry, as I now am 
forced to set it down in writing; but I still 
remember that it served its purpose of 
awakening my immediate audience to a 
ready laugh. 

You will observe that the attitude which 
I ascribed to Mrs. Hamilton in this at- 
tempt at a humorous anecdote was not 
snobbish, but almost plaintive in its hu- 
mility, and that your "Observer" was in 
error in turning the story upside down 
and drawing the inference that -Mrs. Ham- 
ilton would loftily refrain from embrac- 
ing a servant, girl at sight, wherever, in 
Browning's phrase, a servant girl might 
be discerned. And, though this secondary 
point. of course, is minor — I find that 
your "Observer" has likewise erred in the 
endeavor to deduce mv "views" from his 
unfortunate interpretation of this jest I 
am neither "supercilious" nor "sneering" 
in my attitude toward any branch of the 
show business — a business to which I have 
devoted seven tenths of my time for 
twenty years; and the mere fact of mv 
appearance as an honored guest of the 
Actors' Equity Association should have 
indicated that I am not regarded as a 
"doubter" by my hundreds of friends 
among the actors of the stage and of the 
screen. 

How could your "Observer" possibly 
imagine that I am "opposed to movies as 
an institution?" The world is so full of 
a number of things that no sane man 
would devote a major share of his time 
and his energies to a constructive effort 
to better an institution to which he was 
opposed. For two solid vears I served at 
Culver City as an associate editor for the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation J and every 
day of those two years I did my utmost 
to make Goldwyn pictures as fine as my 
colleagues and myself ever hoped or 



dreamed that they could be. If we fell 
short of achieving our ideals, it was 
merely because we were not great artists ; 
it was not because we were not utterly 
sincere. At present, as motion-picture 
editor of the Theatre Magazine, I am 
striving every month, by constructive criti- 
cism, to foster the slow but steady' prog- 
ress of the movies toward their ultimate 
goal of a great art. Also, in my new 
capacity as director of education of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, I am de- 
voting whatever knowledge and experi- 
ence I have acquired to an earnest effort 
to improve an educational course that was 
already excellent, because I believe that 
the future of the movies depends mainly 
on the training up of a new group of 
authors who must be taught to write di- 
rectly for the screen. If I were "opposed 
to movies as an institution," I should not 
be striving to discover and to educate new 
authors to follow my colleagues and my- 
self into the actual service of the industry. 
I am, I must confess, a man of two loves, 
for I care no more about the movies than 
I care about the speaking stage; but one 
of the main points which keeps me at- 
tracted toward the movies is the enormous 
opportunity of carrying a great message 
to a public that must be counted by the 
millions. 

As I have stated before, I have no wish 
to pick a quarrel with your "Observer" 
over so little a matter as the misinterpre- 
tation of a jest ; for I am undeniably fat 
and forty, and I may as well endeavor to 
complete the phrase bv being fair. Yet I 
must beseech you to set me right in the 
opinion of your many readers, and not to 
allow them to regard me as a supercilious 
snob. Very sincerely yours, 

Clayton' Hamilton. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, New York 
Citv. 



The Picture Oracle 

Continued from page 94 



RrTH M. — I am sure that the players 
would be glad to accept the pictures of 
them which you drew. You know, they 
always prize these little personal gifts 
from their admirers highly, so don't hesi- 
tate because you think they might not like 
to receive the pictures. 

NlTA. — You sound sort of distrait, Xita. 
Docs your enthusiasm for Eugene O'Brien 
always make you incoherent? I wish I 
could get people all excited about me, 
but then I'm not a screen Adonis. The 
last picture Eugene made was "A Voice 
I'rom the Minaret" with Xorma Tal- 
madge. \o\v he is going back to the 
stage and probably will be playing before 
the footlights by the time you read this. 
So you'd better make the most of this 
Intcst picture, because from what I hear 
Eugene is glad to get back to the stage, 
and may not make pictures again for some 
time. 

F. A. M. — Awfully sorry, but I cannot 
tell you anything about Betty Xanson, 
as I do not answer questions about stage 
players. 1 have just about all I can man- 
age to keep track of the doings in my 
own particular field, the screen. 

A Patersonian. — Sorry I cannot give 
you the name of the policeman in "The 
Woman Who Walked Alone," but he is 
not listed in the cast and I didn't happen 
to see the picture personally, He was 
probably just an extra. 

Mariquita. — Yes, Crcighton Hale 
played in "Orphans of the Storm." Didn't 
you recognize him as Picard, who fur- 
nished most of the humor? Joseph Schild- 



kraut was born in Budapest. He is five 
feet eleven, weighs one hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds, has black hair and brown 
eyes. So far Joseph has played in only 
one picture, but he is expected to play 
in the Eve Unsell production, "The Dance 
of Life." 

I. T. I. — Nita Naldi is still vamping. 
She is under contract to Famous Players, 
you know, and will play in their produc- 
tions right along. "Glimpses of the 
Moon" will mark her next appearance. 
Xita is about live feet eight, weighs about 
one hundred and forty-five pounds, has 
black hair and eyes. She is about twenty- 
seven, of Italian descent, and was born 
in Xcw York City. 

THEMISTOCLES. — You're very ambitious. 
Why, the one and only Kodolph was Car- 
mcl Myers' leading man in "A Society 
Sensation." This picture was made in 
iqiS, but I understand is being reissued, 
as well as most of the other early pic- 
tures in which Valentino played. There 
was no Tom Mason in "Silk Hosiery." 
Geoffrey Webb was Enid Bennett's lead- 
ing man in this picture, and his role was 
that of Sir Leeds. Outside of the three 
pictures you mention 1 don't know of 
any others that have been titled "The 
Trap," so far, but there are hopes for a 
long and useful career for this title. As 
a rule, a title that has already been used 
for a picture is not used for another 
screen production, though I do not believe 
there is any law about it, but a title such 
as "The Trap," that is not especially dis- 
tinctive and could fit any number of dif- 
ferent pictures is sometimes repeated. 
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Goddess.— Of what, fair one? Of the 
hunt, perhaps — for movie information? 
Anita Stewart is not makiner pictures now, 
and has not announced any definite plans 
for future productions except that she 
wants to make good ones. So you will 
have to he content to wait a while be- 
fore seeing Anita "smile straight at you" 
from the screen again. Beverly Bavne 
and Francis X. Bushman are back in pic- 
tures, making a production for Whitman 
Bennett. Conrad Nagel was born in 1896, 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Monte Blue goes 
back and forth between New York and 
Hollywood according to his picture en- 
gagements. At present he is on the coast, 
where he is apnearing in Warner Broth- 
ers productions. 

Dud. — Miss Dupont has no Christian 
name — at least on the screen. After leav- 
ing Universal, she didn't make any pic- 
tures for some time, but now she has a 
part in "The Common Law." Here is 
the cast for "Foolish Wives :" Andrew J. 
Hughes, Rudolph Christians; Helen, his 
wife, Miss Dupont; Princess Olga Petsch- 
nikoff, Maude George; Princess Vera 
Petschnikoff, Mae Busch; Count Sergius 
Karamsin, Erich von Stroheim ; Marusch- 
ka. Dale Fuller; Pa7rl Pavlich, AI Ed- 
mundsen; Casarc P'cntucci, Csesare Gra- 
vina; Marietta, his daughter, Malvine 
Polo; Doctor Judd, Louis K. Webb; His i 
Wife, Mrs. Kent; Albert I., Prince of 
Monaco, C. J. Allen; Secretary of State 
of Monaco, Edward Riinach. 

Dorothy M.— Sorry your last letter 
wasn't answered personally, but you prob- 
ably had asked questions that were al- 
ready printed in an answer to some one 
else. You know, I can answer only a 
limited number of persons in the columns, 
so naturally I select the questions that 
will be the most interesting to the great- 
est number of readers. Also, when a 
question is answered once in an issue. I 
do not repeat it, of course. William 
Fairbanks is not related to Douglas Fair- 
banks. Douglas has a brother, John, who 
is his business manager. Edward Burns 
is not a star: he is a leading man, who 
is not under contract to any particular 
company, but works at various studios by 
the picture only. Robert Warwick hasn't 
made any pictures since his starring con- 
tract with Famous expired a couple of 
years ago, but has been playing on the 
stage. 

Harry. — You should know me well 
enough by this time, Harry, to realize that 
I don't pass out my opinions of the com- 
parative beauty or ability of the different 
players. Of course I have mv favorite 
actors and my favorite beauties, but I 
can't put my opinions of them into print. 
The "What the Fans Think" department 
is the place for your ideas on that sub- 
ject. You know, you can't expect to have 
those questions answered definitely once 
and for all — they will always be a matter 
for discussion, and there always will be 
many irreconcilable opinions on them. If 
you write to the Fans' department, you 
will find lots of people to argue the ques- 
tions out with you. 

T. E. C— Pola Negri is still in Holly- 
wood, and probably will stay there for 
some time, as she is scheduled to make 
at least two more pictures for Famous 
Players-Lasky. "Bella Donna" was her 
first, you know. You will probably be 
aMe to see it in April. Next she is going 
to appear in "The Cheat" with Charles 
de Roche, and then is scheduled to make 
"Declasse" from the play 'in which Ethel 
Barryrnore starred. Pola is about twenty- 
eight, is five feet four, and weighs about 
one hundred and twenty pounds. Her eyes 
are not black, but dark gray; her hair is 
black, though. 
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hack, hust, alwlomen, thighs, hips ami ankles. 
With it you perform a gentle, pleasant massage 
that removes fatty tissues from any portion of the 
body that you wish. 

More than fifty thousand men and women in the 
past few years have experienced that priceless bless- 
ing of renewed joy and health by the restoration of 
youthful form and vigor with the reduction of un- 
necessary fat — accomplished easily, pleasantly and 
in the privacy of their own homes with Dr. Law- 
ton's Guaranteed Fat Reducer, a device approved by 
physicians as absolutely safe and efficient. 





Illustrated Course 
■ent weight reduction 



Included with the Fat Reducer are simple, easy Instructions and Dr. Lawton's 
Weight Control, an authoritative hook giving a complete health course on presi 

and future prevention of excess weight. If you prefer to send no money in advance, order the Fat 
Reducer complete C. O. 1>. and pay tlio postman $5 on delivery. Mailed, postage prepaid. In plain 
Wrapper, If after 11 days of use you do not wish to keep it. return the Fat Reducer complete and 
you will receive back the full purchase price at owe. t'nder this positive guarantee you can see in a 
few days how surely the Fat Reducer will help you. 



120 West 70th St. 
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MAKE MONEY 

' AT HOME 



We start you in business. Furnish everything. 
You make 1 to 2 dollars an hour at home in your 
spare time. No canvassing or soliciting. We 
guarantee to teach you Show Card lettering by our 
New Simple Method and pay cash each week no 
matter where you live. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet and Terms Free. 

DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

223 Dinan Bldg. Detroit. Michigan 



Secrets 01 Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 



Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Make Fortunes 

Women easily earn $J0 to ?75 a week. We make you expert 
in nil brandies, like massage, strap, waving, packs, dyeing. 
marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. No experience neces- 
sary. Study at home in spar-- time. Earn while you learn. 
Authorized diploma. Money-back guarantee Get EREE 
book. Oriental System <>f Beauty Culture, Dept. 
84, 1000 Diverwey Dlvd., Chicago. 

FMtFF DIAMOND 
■ ■■ *-sC RING OFFER 

■lust to ndvertinc our fnmotm Hnivnitnn im. 
QumoacU— the ttreatent ilincovery the world 
has ever known. We will send atutnltiirljr 
free tliia 14k k»M f. ring, act with a l-2k 
Hawaiian im. diamond— in beautiful rina 
box I'nrttatre paid. Pay postmaster SI .48 
C. O. I), charge* to cover po»iat:e, boxing, 
advertiaing. handling, etc. If you can tell 
It from a real diamond return and money 
refunded. Only 10.000 given away. Send no 
money. Answer quick. Send aite of linger. 

KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 35 
Masonic Temple Chicago 



$100 

Terms 

$2.50 , 

a week , 



DIAMONDS 
-WATCHES* 

CASH oet CREDIT 



1 Genuine Diamonds GU T fl E ^ N 

I Send for Catalog- Everything fully 
I explained. Over 2,000 illustrations of 
I Diamonds, Watches, Pearls. Gold Jew- 
elry, Silverware, <%& Mesh Bags, etc. 



"Sylvia" Diamond 
Ring. BhW white, 
perioct cut Dia- 
mond. KfngfslH-K 
Solid White Gold, 
SIOO. Other . at 
S75. S125. SI50, 
S200, and up. 

J0FTIS 




Wrist Watch. I8-K Solid White Gold. 17 Jewels, 
guaranteed. S39; 15 Jcwela. li-K. $32. 
'lVrma, $1.00 a week. 
t-iBERTY BONOS ACCEPTED 

The Old Reliable Credit Jewelers 

DEPT.M92 7 

100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago, III. 

858 Storoa In Loading Cities 




Kill The Hair Root 



My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Baa?! painless, UMlllfllWl. No neurit. Booklet free. Write today 
encloDtng 3 atamna. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. J. MAHLER, 483'A Mahler Park. Providence, R. I. 

DC A I TTVPCCI creates "THAT NATURAL 
IM^/VU I I rLLL roMi'l.KXlox" byvmtmg- 
off t reek lew. tnn. pimpl.s, blackhead*, liver-spot*, 
wrinkles, i.ox-nita and muddy oily skin. NON-ACID 
— *-jd ) lotion, t'ni riles* . harmles*. 
r. Guaranteed. J'roofa. Beaut! 

BEAUTVPEEL COSMETIC CO., 
Dept. "P.** EI Paso, Texas 

Comedies, Dramas, Ml Sk\t A Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies B» 1 HT\ How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- I bN I UMakc-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 67 CHICAGO 





Your Figure 

Has Charm Only as You Are Fully Developed 
BEAUTY OF FORM 

can be cultivated jfiisl the same ns flowers 
an* made 10 blossom with proper care. 
Woman, by nature refined and delicate, 
craves the natural beauty of her sex. How 
wonderful to be a perfect woman! 

Bust Pads and Ruffles 

never look natural or feel right. They are really harmful 
and retard development. You should add to your physical 
heauty by enlarging your bust-form to its natural size. This 
is easy to accomplish with the NATIONAL, a new scien- 
tific appliance that brings delightful results. 

FREE BEAUTY BOOK 

If you wish a beautiful, womanly figure, write for a copy 

"' of the treatise by I>r. G. S. Carr, formerly published In 

the Physical Culture Magazine, entitled: "The Bust — How 

It May Be Developed." Of this method Dr. Carr states: 

"Indeed, it will bring about a develop- 
ment of the busts quite astonishing." 

This valuable information explaining the causes of non -development, together with photographic proof showing 
as much as five inches enlargement by this meihod, will be sent FREE to every woman who writes quickly. 
Those desiring book sent sealed, enclose 4c postage. 

THE OLIVE COMPANY Dept. 265 CLARINDA, IOWA 
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DEC AUSE PERT is a cream rouge 

it prevents enlarged pores Its 

cream base acts as that protective 

film which should always intervene 

between the skin and anything applied 

to it. Contains no oil. HER l is 

wonderfully natural; it changes from 

orange to pink as it touches the skin. 

And it lasts all day or all evening, until 

removed with cold cream or soap and 

water. At drug or department stores 

or by mail, 75c. a jar. 

Send a dime for a sample of PERT 
Rouge. And for another dime you will 
receive a sample of Winx, the Liquid 
Lashtux, for darkening the lashes and 
makiny them appear heavier. 

ROSS COMPANY 

Makers of Winx, the Liquid Lashlux 

81 Grand Street, 

New York 



Cash or 
Credit 




No Money 

That diamond you'velonged 
for can now be yours for the 
asking. Buy at lowest pricesever of- 
fered by a reliable diamond house. 
We import direct from Europe — 
In huge quantities — at large dis- 
counts. You got the benefit of our 
direct buying power. Send no money. 
Take a whole year to pnv. 10 days free 
trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

FREE— Wonderful Bargain Book 
Beautifully illustrates, gives prices of 160 
carefully selected bargains in diamonds, 
watches, jewelry. Explains fully the fa- 
mous KLEIN easy payment plan. Write NOW. 

Kl PIM SL tf^fl 122 West Madison Street 

■»tElll Ot \0\3m Dept. B-1416, Chicago, III. 

Nearly one-quarter century In same location. 




Use 

Your Credit 



$500 CONTEST 



We want a third 
verse for our 
sonir " Empty 
Arms. $500 will be paid to the writer of the best one sub- 
mitted. Semi us your name and we sh:.ll send you the words 
of the song anil the rules of this contest. Addrewt Con- 
test Editor, World M. P. Corp., «45 \V. 47tli St 
Dept. eOSM, New York, N. Y. 



IMPORTERS 

SACRIFICE j 
SALE 




Send no money 

Here is a wonderful op- 
portunity to buy a really fine watch at 
actual wholesale cost. Any jeweler would 
ask 820 for this tonneuu shape 1 1 kt. white K old- 
filled watch with silk grositrain ribbon bracelet 
The watch has a 25 yr. case, hinh fjrad. 
anteed 10 jewel movement, sapphire 
hj-a.mrul white dial. Our wholesale prirn only 
5 prepaid. Order today, pay on arrival. Wo 
ind your money at otic, if you're not siitialied. 
RELIABLE SALES CO. Dopt. 204 
434 Broadway, New Vo -k 
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Jane. — No, Rodolph Valentino did not 
play in cither "The Trap" or "The Fur- 
nace." Agnes Ayres' eyes are blue-gray. 
Gloria Swanson's most recent productions 
are "Her Husband's Trademark," "Her 
Gilded Cage," "The Impossible Mrs. Bel- 
lew," and "His American Wife." 

IRENE S. — I'm getting to be quite a ref- 
eree. Almost every day 1 get at least one 
hectic appeal to settle a life-and-dcath ar- 
gument about the movies. No, Helen 
Ferguson is not related to Mabel Julienne 
Scott. The nearest they got to it was 
facing each other in the gallery of Pic- 
ture- Play for February. And Mary 
Pickford has not bobbed her hair. She 
arranged her curls in that bobbed-hair 
effect long before short tresses became 
popular. Cullen Landis' hair is nat- 
urally curly : I'm sure he'd be heartbroken 
if he thought that you ever suspected him 
of deliberately curling it. Cullen is not 
of the clan of male permancnt-wavers. 

Jennie E. — So Lon Chaney is your 
favorite actor? It's rather unusual to 
get enthusiastic letters about the charac- 
ter actors — most of the fans, especially 
the girls, get all thrilled only about the 
young and handsome matinee idols. Well, 
Mr. Chaney was. born in Colorado Springs 
in 1883. He went on the stage as a danc- 
ing comedian, and also directed and pro- 
duced for a while. In 1912 he made his 
debut in pictures — as a slapstick come- 
dian. Now, of course, everybody recog- 
nizes him as among the greatest charac- 
ter actors, especially in weird and grue- 
some roles. "A Blind Bargain" is the 
latest picture in which he appears. He 
gives a pleasant little performance of an 
ape man that will make you shiver for a 
whole week after seeing it. We expect 
to have a story on Mr. Chaney soon, so 
watch for it. 

T. B. — That report that Barbara Bed- 
ford and Irvin Willat were married was 
a mistake. Mr. Willat directed Barbara 
in several pictures, and they are very good 
friends, but as for being married — well, 
Barbara is married to Albert Roscoe, the 
actor, and the wedding took place on April 
26, 1922, if you arc strong for details. 

Lucy. — Thanks for the Christmas card, 
Lucy. It was awfully kind of you to re- 
member me. Mary Pickford was mar- 
ried to Owen Moore before she became 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. Behe Daniels 
is not married to Jack Dcmpsey, nor to 
any one else at present. The rumors 
about Bebe's engagements have been 
rather dormant lately, and she doesn't 
have to spend most of her time denying 
matrimonial intentions. I am sending the 
casts you want by mail, as they are too 
long to print here. 

Dimples. — I bet you are small, and have 
brown curly hair and red checks. How- 
do I know? Well, I can't imagine a girl 
named "Dimples" looking any other way. 
Amiright? Forrest Stanley was the 
handsome Charles Brandon in "When 
Knighthood Was in Flower," with Marion 
Davies. Jacnueline Logan has auburn 
hair and dark-blue eyes. She has been 
in pictures about two years, and has never 
played anything but important parts and 
leading roles. How did she do it? She 
came from the Follies. 

Bii.i.n: Ann. — Just to fool you, I am not 
going to throw your letter in the waste 
basket — I wouldn't anvhow. Pauline 
Garon is not married. William Duncan 
and Edith Johnson have left Vitagraph 
and are going to make some serials for 
the Universal Company. The addresses 
you want are in this issue, in the usual 
place — which is at the end of The Oracle. 



Eileen. — I don't know why you haven't 
seen Monte Blue lately. He has been 
working right along. But don't miss these 
when they come out: "Brass" and "Main 
Street." because Monte plays in both of 
them. Mr. Blue — we're getting formal 
now — was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on January 1 1, 1890. He was on the stage 
in vaudeville for two years, then went to 
work with I). \V. Griffith as an extra, and 
has been making pictures ever since. 

Kansas Sunflower. — Both "Riders of 
the Purple Sage" and "The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come" have been 
filmed, the former by Fox in 1918 and 
the latter by Goldwyn in 1920. Shannon 
Day has been in pictures about two years, 
and was in the Zicgfcld Follies before 
that. Shannon is a free-lance, and she 
has not made many pictures recently, so 
that is why you do not see her more often. 
No, Bebe Daniels docs not play in West- 
ern pictures often — Bebe is one of the 
screen's most decorative creations, so the 
producers probably figure it would be a 
shame to waste her in rough Western 
clothes. "North of the Rio Grande" was 
about the only Western Bebe made that 
I can remember. Since she left Metro, 
Alice Lake has only appeared in a few- 
pictures. You will be able to see her 
soon in "The Spider and the Rose," in 
which she plays opposite Gaston Glass. 

Cherry. — I'm sure that Richard Dix 
would blush if he could read all your 
ardent ravings. But I suppose you 
wouldn't care — you mean them, don't you? 
It is true that Richard is under contract 
to Goldwyn, and it is also true that he 
sometimes makes pictures for other com- 
panies. Whenever a producer has a cer- 
tain actor in mind for a role, and that 
actor is tied up with another company, it 
is sometimes possible to secure him from 
the company for just one picture, provided 
the actor is not doing anything at the 
time for his own company. This is the 
case with several of the Goldwyn play- 
ers, notably Richard Dix and Claire 
Windsor. The Goldwyn studio is the best 
address for Mr. Dix, because he stays 
at the other studios usually only for the 
shooting of one picture. I am sure that 
he would send you a photograph, espe- 
cially if he knew how much it would 
mean to you. 

F. S. R.— Glad you find The Oracle 
interesting. That is praise enough for 
me. So people keep pestering you about 
going into the movies? Well, every one 
should know by this time that just being 
pretty is not sufficient cause for running 
off to Hollywood. There are so mam- 
qualities that are far more important, 
that most people never think of. Five 
feet seven is rather tall for a girl with 
movie ambitions, though several stars are 
that height, notably Kathcrine MacDon- 
ald. Barbara La Marr, Nita Naldi, and 
Betty Blythe. Five feet three seemed to 
be the ideal height for a screen actress 
with a weight of about one hundred and 
fifteen to one hundred and twenty pounds, 
hut now, with so many statuesque girls 
making good, and stories calling for other 
types than the sweet little ingenue, the 
tide seems to be changing and the tall girls 
are having their chance. So if your height 
is the only thing that is keeping you back, 
forget it. I think, though, that it would 
be a good idea for you to read our book- 
let. "Your Chance as a Screen Actor," 
before making any plans. When you have 
finished that, you will know pretty well 
whether or not it would be worth while 
to try. The booklet costs twenty-five 
cents, and you can get a copy by sending 
to the Subscription Department, Street & 
Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
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T. E. — Hallam Cooley has a role in 
"The Tinsel Harvest,'' in which Madge 
Bellamy is starring. Haliam had an acci- 
dent recently, when, during a fire scene 
in which he was supposed to rescue his 
crippled brother, John Bowers, a burning 
building collapsed and both of them were 
hurt, though not very badly. But calm 
yourself — Hallam's "cute little mustache" 
was not affected — be only bruised his 
shins. 

Lillian S. — Theodore Roberts did not 
play in Mabel Xormand's "Molly O." 
George Nichols played the part of Mabel's 
father in this picture. Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Nichols resemble each other some- 
what, and they play pretty much the 
same type roles. That is probably why 
you confused them. 



Addresses of Players 

Asked for by readers whose letters are 
answered by The Oracle this month: 

Konnoth Harlan, Marin Provost. Wesley 
Barry, and Monte Blue at Warner Brothers 
Studio. Sunset and Bronaon, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles Hay and Enid Bennett at Charles 
Ray Studio. 1426 Fleming Street, Los An- 
p'N's. California. 

I.on Chaney, Patsy Ruth Miller. Norman 
Kerry. Mary I'hill>in. Maude Georce, Jane 
Mlshkinin. Priscilla Dean, Virginia Valli. 
Reginald Denny, Art Acord, Estelle Taylor, 
Jack Mulhall. Wallace Beery, Baby Peggy, 
Herbert Rawlinson. Gladys Walton. Mabel Ju- 
lienne Scott, and Louise Lorraine at the Uni- 
versal studios. Universal City, California, 

Richard Bftrthelmess. Lillian and Dorothy 
GlSh, care of Inspiration Pictures. 5C5 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

viola Dana, Barbara La Marr. Clara Kim- 
ball young, Alice Terry. Ramon Navarro, 
Mae Murray. Malcolm MacGregor, and Allan 
Forrest at the Metro Studios, Hollywood, 
California. 

Glenn Hunter, care of The i-'Ilm Guild. 281 
Fifth Avenue. New York City. 

Richard l>ix, Helene Chadwlck, Claire 
Windsor. Lucille Ricksen, Eleanor Boardmnn, 
Mae Bosch, and Colleen Moore at the (iold- 
wyn Studios. Culver City. California. 

Marion Davles, Alma Rubens at Interna- 
tional Studios. Second Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 

Charles "Chaplin and Edna Pitrvianee at 
Chaplin Studios. 1420 La P.rea Avenue. Los 
Angeles, California. 

I'ola Negri, Gloria Swanson, Thomas 
Uelghan, William Boyd, Jaconellne Logan. 
Agnes Ayns. liettv Compson. Lila L<'e. Elliott 
Dexter, Milton Sills. Mav McAvov. Theodore 
Kosloff, Conrad Nagel. Walter i'llers. .Ittlia 
Fnye, Jack Holt, Lois Wilson, J. Warren 
Kerrigan, and Raymond Mutton at the Laskv 
Studios. irii'O Vine Street, Mollvwood, Cali- 
fornia. 

Pauline Garon, Nita Naldl. Itebe I>aniels. 
Rubye di' Remer, Leatrlce Joy, Elsie Ferguson, 
and Alice Brady, care of Paramount Pictures 
Corporation. 485 Fifth Avenue. New York 
City. 

Mabel Normand. Mildred June. Hen Turpin. 
Phyllis Haver, and Billy Bevan at the Mack 
Sennett Studios, Edendale. California. 

Has Marsh. Carol Dempster, and Ivor No- 
vello at the D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta 
Point. Mamaroneek, New Y'ork. 

John Barrymore, Percy Marmont. and Wal- 
ter MoGrail. care of The Lambs Club. 180 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge, Elaine 
Hamtnerstein. Nlles Welch. Jackie Coogan, 
Owen Moore. Guy Bates Post. Bert Lytell. 
Lew Cody. Bryant Washburn. Mnrjorie Daw, 
Corinne Griffith, Conwav Tearle, and Doro- 
thy Phillips at the United Studios, Dollv- 
wood. California. 

Theda Bara. care of Selznick Pictures Cor- 
poration, 720 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Harrison Ford, care of Menifee I. John- 
stone. 200 North Harvard Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. California. 

Edith Roberts and George Arliss. care of 
Distinctive Productions, Incorporated, 3G0 
Madison Avenue. New York City. 

William S. Hart, care of William S. nart 
Company. Bates & Effie Streets. Hollywood, 
California. 

Ruth Roland. Harold Llovd. Marie Mosouini 
at the Hal Roach Studios. Culver City. Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary Pickford. Evelyn Brent, and Douglas 
Fairbanks at the Pick ford- Fairbanks Studios, 
Hollywood. California. 

Madge Bellamy, Florence Vtdor, and Doug- 
las MacLean at ihe Ince Studios, Culver City, 
California. 



Send for FREE Trial Bottle 



Gray Hair? 

— Dorit Have It 



-Not at any age 



Whether you are young or old, pray hair / 
is unbecoming and absolutely unnecessary. J., 
My scientific preparation will brinp back the r -j 
original color easily and surely and keep it ty 
for the rest of your life. 

I perfected it many years ago to restore 
the color to my own hair which was prema- 
turely gray. Since, millions have used it 
and so will millions more. It is the most 
popular and biggest selling preparation of 
its kind In the world. 




Patented 
Trial Outfit Free 



Clean as Water 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, 
pure and dainty as water. No greasy sedi- 
ment to make your hair sticky, nothing to 
wash off or rub off. Restored color perfectly 
natural and even in ail lights — no streaks 
or discoloration. Kasily applied by simply 
combing through the hair. You do it your- 
self — no one need ever know your secret. 




Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 



Mall the coupon 
for my special pat- 
ented freo trial outfit, 
which contains a trial 
battle of the Re- 
storer Willi full directions and explanations for mak- 
ing my fumous convincing test on a simile lock of 
hair. A trial package of my wonderful new Prepara- 
tory Powder is included with thl3 outilt. This powder 
Is tho most recent discovery made in my laboratories, 
and I const tier it invaluable. it puts your hair in 
perfect condition for restoration and acts as a tonio 
and antiseptic. Mail coupon today. 

Fill out tho coupon carefully, using X to indicate 
color of hair. If possible enclose a lock in your let- 
ter. When you have made the test which proves how 
easily and surely your gray hair can be restored get & 
full sized bottle from your druggist. If he cannot sup- 
ply you. or offers you a substitute preparation, writa 
me direct and 1 will supply your needs. 

r __— Pleaso print your namo and address—— — n-j 
t MARY T. GOLDMAN. 

59-D Goldman Bldg., St Paul, Minn. 

I Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit, as 
J offered in your ad. X shows color of hair. (Print 
I namo plainly.) 

black dark brown medium brown 

I auburn (dark red) light brown light 

i auburn (light red) blonde 

I Name 
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Street City. 






lio ORIGINAL weird Up laiisjmn iw.-ur 
wa-ds u!i evil aplrtta, WuM npclla. etc.; 
'Ancient belief, brings Syen-Ai to wearer In luve , 
business, enmes. ALL Un.ie. taking. Groan (.old J 
finish, snakes set with Lueljj^iyato Kuby andj 
Emerald, fits any fimrer. 



ALSO 

fhTsSrVlinff mYsTOWONDLU. 
nmu.*ir-K & mysterimT. instr.Tment, an:-wc*s 
ALL question's. LOVE? Hate? Enemies 
M.irri.-tkv? Children? Money? Life? Luck 
rncr ■<.i:\\ i'i:Uit— Direction nncl 'J'"'"; , 
r HILE. ti , in Hooklet-A DIEKAM BCOK ' 
— AJJSO Fn-o plan to mafco money. 

Pay on arrival S1.P7 PIuh i'<i.-.taire. 

MYSTO CO.. 136 liberty St., Dept. 700, N.Y.Cj 



"''■■P^' Face, Powder. : ^* 



EARN MORE MONEY 

$100 or more weekly easily earned by men or women who 
have found their true life work. Let us help you find ihe 
riirlit vocation. Send for FKEK Vocational Analysis Chart 
PP2 and complete information. Vocational Service 
Bureau. 8th Floor. 20 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, III. 



IGS SWITCHES 



I ROT^^ Tnansfbrtnalions.Rontagies.Girls and 

I UXJVO Latest toifiures GUARANTEED Catalog FREE 
1 Combiritrs.RenoVations lik.e new. Reasonable 

;CTiT 

New York 



.100 Fifth Av, 



Dcpt.lK). 



$$ For Ideas. Photoplay 

Plots accepted nny form; revised, criticised, copyrighted, 
marketed. Advice free. Universal Scenario Corporal ion. 
Pin Western Mutual Life Blitr.. Los Angeles. Cal. 
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The clinging softness and subtle fragrai 
of Lablache awakens memories of Mother's 
caressing hands and good-night kiss. 
This pure-delicately perfumed powder is like a 
blessing to your skin. 
A proven favorite for 
fifty years. 
RefuHo Substitutes 
They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 
SOc a. box 
of druggists or by 

mail 

Send 10c for a 

Sample Box 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

fYenek Pcrfvaier*. Dept, 

325 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 




Bound volumes of Picture-Play Magazine now ready. 
Price $3.00 per volume. Address Subscription Department, 
Street & Smith Corporation. 79-S9 Seventh Avenue. N. Y. 



Great I^Iaiiioiid: 
Riiig BargaMi , 
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Perfectly cut, genuine blue-white Dia- 
mond held aloft on six white gold prongs. 
Gentleman's 14K Green Gold, hand - 
carved mounting, trimmed with artistic 
scroll designs of White Gold. 

Send No Money-^gjt&t 

your approval. If entirely satisfied pay only $10, 

then $5 a month, for ten months until the total price 

of $60 has been paid. 

shows thousands of other 
bargains in Diamonds, 

Watches and Jewelry. Send for copy No. 503-J. 
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Buy 
Today 
10 Months 
TO PAY 



Free Gift Book 



THE HOUSE OF QUALITY' 

V w CAPITAL t 1,000. OOO. ^_ 

LWSWEET INC 

1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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» lyVjnd arSmall Rug? to Match-2 




All Four 

only 




Less than the 

PriceofOne 



The price of 

the famous Congo- 
Ieum Gold Seal Art Rug 
is just as well known, abso- 
lutely as standard, as sugar, 
salt or flour used to be. 

Go anywhere, look everywhere, in 
stores, catalogs, magazines and newspapers— 
and once more refresh your memory of the actual 
universal standard price of a full size Gold Seal Con- 
goleum Art Rug. 

Here we bring you not one rug alone, but four — 
and all four for less than the regular price of one. A full room 
size, 9 foot x 12 foot, Congoleum Rug and three small companion 
Congoleum Rugs to match, each small rug 18 x 36 inches. 

And that's not all! No matter who you are, or where you live 

— regardless of your circumstances — we'll send all four rugs immediately, 

without waiting, red tape or bother, for just a dollar pinned to coupon. 

30 Days Free Trial. We'll send all four rugs on trial f or 30 days. 

We want you and urge you to put them down on the floor and usethem for 

a whole month— free of expense and without promise or obligation of any kind. 

We absolutely guarantee that if you 



Q 



FREE 



Mail Postcard for 

Book of 10,000 Bargains 

This Congoleum Rug bargain is just a sample 
of the ten thousand other bargains in our great big 
furniture book. A postcard will bring it to you free for 
the asking. It shows everything for the home. It is 
probably the largest book of the kind published. A 
great many things are shown in their actual colors. 
You may furnish your home from it completely and at 
saving prices, on long credit, from cellar to garret. 

ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 

When we mail you our free bargain book, 
we open your credit account in advance. You never 
need to ask for credit. It's the way we sell everything. 
And we always loan articles free for a whole month 
before you need to decide. 

So, no matter where you buy furniture and 
house furnishings now, we would like you to have our 
book for comparison anyway. Look everywhere else 
first, if you please, but also give us the opportunity to 
show you our wonderful display. 

A FEW DEPARTMENTS 

Wood Reds Clocks Curtains Bedding and 

FurnHuro Steel Beds Sewing Pillows 

Linens Floor Machines Lamps 

Cooking Coverings Brass Beds Musical 

Utensils Silverware Dishes Instruments 

Rugs and carpets in all weaves and patterns and colors. 
All sorts of odds and ends like wringers, irons* drapes, 
tools, fixtures, trunks and bags. And great big depart- 
ment of diamonds, watches and jewelry. 

Ask for it now. A plain letter or postcard will do. 



would rather return the rugs after making 
this kind of a trial, just say so and send 
them back. We will refund to you every 
solitary penny of transportation charges, 
both going and coming. We'll refund your 
dollar and we'll make this complete refund 
in cash without asking you for any sort 
of an explanation. 

Pay Little by Little 
Take a Full Year 

Still there's another advantage — an ad- 
vantage that ought to place these Congoleum 
Rugs in every American home. In spite of the 
lowest price in existence — in spite of giving 
three small rugs to match absolutely free— we 
bring you the opportunity to clinch this proven 
bargain without a tiny bit of worry. 

One dollar with the coupon brings all 
four rugs immediately. And we'll wait a year 
for the balance of the money. If you keep 
your rugs after making a 30 day's trial, you 
can pay little by little, almost as yoa please, taking 
a full year. That's the way we sell everything. 

We Want to Place a Congoleum 

Rug in Every American Home 

Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are rapidly be- 
coming the national floor covering — universally used in 
the kitchen, bathroom and dining room in good homes. 
People of taste and judgment arc glad to use Con- 
goleum Rugs in their best rooms. It is the rug with 
a hundred superior points. 

Thoy lay fiat from the very first moment without 
any fastening. They never curl or kick up at the edges 
or corners. There is no need to tack or fasten them 
down Dirt cannot accumulate underneath. They 
follow perfectly any unevene3s of the floor. 



Lesa work. Congoleum floors mean less worry 
and no backbreakingdrudRery. Dirt, ashes, grit, dust 
or mud cannot"grind into" Congeleum Rugs, because . 
the surface is hard and does not absorb. A damp rag 
keeps a Congoleum Art Kug clean and doesn't hurt it. 

W atc-rpr -jo f . These rugs are guaranteed abso- 

Boluteiy waterproof. There is no burlap in Congoleum 
Art Rugs for water to rot. The surface is hard and 
smooth and wear resisting. 

The Most Famous of All 
Congoleum Patterns 

This stunning pattern is a superb tile 
design that looks exactly like the finest mosaic 
tile that you have ever seen, in lovely robins' egg 
blue and stone gray colorings. Such a rug in your 
kitchen will change the appearnnce of the whole 
room. In the dining room it gives an effect impos- 
sibly beautiful to describe. For a bedroom it Is the 
most appropriate pattern imaginable. For the bath- 
room it is absolutely ideal. 

Let us loan you these rugs for 30 days' Free 
so you may see for yourself the indescribable beauty 
of this wonderful design — the greatest favorite and 
the most popular Congoleum. Rug ever produced. 

This Offer Ends in 30 Days 

Send Your Dollar NOW 

There never has been a bargain in any kind of 
merchandise to equal this offer we are making yoo. 
Prove thi* to your own satisfaction by just looking 
up the price of Congoleum Rags anywhere. But wa 
cannot hold this offer open long. We make it for quick 
action to prove to you our ability to sell you similar 
bargains in all kinds of house furnishings from cellar 
to garret, on the same wonderful terms. 

To take advantage of this offer, clip the coupon 
below, pin adollpr to it and if you send your order with* 
in 30 days, we will give you absolutely free the three 
small companion rugs, identically the same pattern, 
and Gold Seal quality, to match the big rug. 



Nn Tid.CA(\&> 9 ft. x 12 ft. Genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug and (1 < QC{ 
HU.UtVtVO three companion rugs to match, each 18 x 36 inches. «PA"«i7U 
Mosaic Tile Pattern in Robins' Egg Blue end Stone Grey. All four rugs on 30 Days Trial. 

Pin One ■" 
Dollar to | 
Coupon 
and Mail \ 



Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1581 Thirty-Fifth St., Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed find §1.00. for which send me on 30 day's Free Trial your special offer of one 
9 foot by 12 foot genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug and three companion rugs to) 
match, each small rug 18 x 30 inches, exactly as described in this advertisement* 
If I keep the rugs, 1 will pay you Sl.&S monthly. I have SO days to moke up my mind. 
If I decide to return the rujr* within 80 days, yoa are to refund my dollar deposit and 
all carrying charges, both ways. The price of all four rugs is $15.95, which is guar* 
anteed to be less than the regular price of the 9x12 foot rug alone. 
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lPigggl.Mau.ltern(s 



B Name ^S*l_ 



Street, R. F. D. 
or BoxNo. 



B Shipping 



1581 Thirty-Fifth Street 



Chicago, Illinois 



Pom 

Office State 

Also, tend me your Free Book of Ten Thousand other furniture bargain* 
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